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They ſend but a wery weak ſuccour, and Philip at whe 
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evith the Thebans, the 7 eſſenians, and the Arie, fo 


ira: ade Peloponneſus in concert with them, Athens declar- 
ing in favour of the Lacedæmonians, this league is diſ- 
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Philip beſieges Perinthus and Byzantium, The Athenians, 
animated by the orations of Demoſthenes, ſend ſuccours to 


, thoſe teoo cities, under the conduct of Phocion, <who forces 


him to raiſe the ſiege of thoſe places, Page 46 
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monflrances of Demoſthenes, are rejected. A battle is fought 
at Cheronea, where Philip gains a ft, gnal victery. De- 
moſfibenes is accuſed and brought to a. trial by Aſchines. 
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Scr. X. Darius haves: n He ts betrayed, and 


put in chains by Befſus governor of Bactria. The latter, 
upon Alexander's advancing towards him, flies, after 
bawing covered Darius with wounds, who expires a few 
moments before Alexander's arrival, He ſends In corpſe ta 
Syſigambis, 245 
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with almoſt all  Peloponneſus, Antipater marches ont upon 
this occaſion, defeats the enemy in a battle, in which 
Agis is killed, Alexander marches againſt Beſſus. Tba- 
 teftris, queen of the ' Amazons, comes to wiſfit him from 
a far country, Alexander, at his -return from Parthia, 
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againſt the king, He, and Parmenio his Father, are put 
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arrives in Bactriana, whither . 75 brought to him, 


255 


SECT, XIII, Alexander, after raking a great many cities 
in Bactriana, builds one near the river Taxarthes, which 
be calls by his own name. The Scythians, alarmed at the 
building of this city, as it would be a check upon them, 
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| kim with uncommon | freedom. After. baving diſmiſſed 
| ' them, be eroſſes the Iaxarthes, gains a fignal wiftory over 
T4 the Scythians, and behaves wvith humanity towards the 
vanguiſped. He checks and puniſhes” the. in furrefion of 

| the Sogdians, ſends Beſſus to Ecbatana to be put to death, 

| and takes the city of Petra, which was thought impreg- 
| nable. Page 276 
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PREFACE. 


E E reigns of Philip king of Macedon and Alex- 
ander his fon, which are the ſubje& of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth books, contain the ſpace 
of thirty-ſix years; the former, twenty-four, and the 
latter, twelve, They extend from the firſt year of the CVth 
Olympiad, or the year of the world 3644, to the firſt year 
of the CXIVth Olympiad, hien anſwers to the year 
of the world 3680. 

The kings, who reigned during that time in Perſia, 
were Artaxerxes Ochus, Arſes and Darius Codomannus. 
The Perſian empire Expired with the laſt. 

We know not any thing concerning the tranſactions 
of the Jews during theſe thirty-fix years, except what 
we are told by Joſephus, book xi. chap. 7 and 8. of his 
Antiquities of the Fews, under the high-prieſts John or 
Johanan, and Jaddus, Theſe will be mentioned in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, with which that of the Jews is 
intermixed, 

The abovementioned ſpace of thirty-ſix years (with re- 
ſpect to the Roman hiſtory) extends from the 393d” to 
the 429th year from the foundation of Rome, The 
great men, who made the moſt conſpicuous figure among 
the Romans during that ſpace of time, were Appius 
Claudius 
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Claudius the dictator, T. Quinctius Capitolinus, Tit. Man- 
lius Torquatus, L. Papirius Curſor, M. Valerius Corvinus, 
Q Fabius Maximus, and the two Decii, who devoted 
themſelves to death for the ſake of their country, _ 

The names of Philip and Alexander,. of whom we are 
now” to ſpeak, are ſo well known, that it would be ſu- 


perfluous to inform our readers, that . the hiſtory of thoſe 


two princes is very important and affecting. 

It were to he, wiſhed, that the entire life of Philip 
of Macedon, written by ſome ancient author, had come 
down to us; or (ſince we have no ſuch life) that ſome 
modern writer had collected with care, from various au- 
thors, the ſeveral circumſtances relating to it. For want 
of this, I have had. recourſe chiefly to * Demoſthenes, 
and the interpreters of this. orator ; particularly to the 
notes of M. de Tourreil, and thoſe of Signior + Luc- 
cheſini, a noble patrician of Lucca, whoſe remarks are 
very learned, 

With regard to Alexander the Great, not to mention 
Diodorus Siculus, and juſtin; Quintus Curtius, Plutarch 
and Arrian have treated very largely of that monarch. 
The latter, who was a diſciple of Epictetus, was of 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, He flouriſhed under the emperor 
Adrian and the two Antonines. Arrian was a ſoldier, 
as well as a philoſopher and hiſtorian; and this appears 
from the deſcriptions he gives of battles, which are 
much more accurate and exact than thoſe of Quintus 
Curtius. His ftile is fimple and unadorned, and he makes 
but few or no reflections: but this ae is infinitely 
ſuperior to the ſplendid diction of the Latin hiſtorian. 
Arrian wrote the campaigns of Alexander the Great in ſe- 
ven books, in imitation of 2 who had related 


* I frequently cite ſome Greek authors, whoſe editions I 
Forgot lo mention. 


Demoſthenes, printed at Frankfort, anno 1604. 
Tſocrates, in 8vo. of Paul Stephens, 1604. | 
Arrian, by James Eronovius; printed at Leyden, in 1704. 


I Theſe notes were printed at Rome, in- 1732. 
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| thoſe of Cyrus in the ſame number of books 3 Which 
circumſtance, with ſome reſemblance in their Riles, has = 
occaſioned dis being ſometimes called the modern Xeno- 
phon. His hiſtory of India, cortiprized i in one book only, 6 
ſeems in ſome meaſure the ſequel and concluſion of that 

of Alexander, 

Quintus Curtius wrote the ſame hiſtory in ten books; 
the two firſt of which were not tranſmitted to us, but | ; 
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have been ſupplied by Freinſhemius, The time in which 
Quintus Curtius lived is not exactly known, a circum- 
ſtance which has occaſioned a great diſpute among the 
learned ; ſome of whom place him under Auguſtus or Ti- 
14 berius, Piber under Veſpaſian, and others again under 
Trajan. His ſtile is florid and agreeable : his hiſtory a- 


A * 
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| | bounds with judicious reflections and very beautiful ſpeeches z 
i but the latter are generally too long, and have too mach 
if the air of declamation. His thoughts, tho* ingenious, — 
it and very often extremely juſt, have however a conceited 
9 glitter, an affected brightneſs, which do not ſeem to argue 8 
il! the character of the Auguſtan age. It would be ſurpriz- 
ung, if Quintus Curtius had lived before Quintilian, that ; 
8 the latter, in his enumeration of the Latin authors, ſhould 
| have made no mention of ſo remarkable an hiſtorian, 
40 Be this as it will (for I leave the deciſion of it to the 
0 learned) 1 have made great uſe of that author, as well 
| as of the excellent tranſlation which M, de 1 0 has L 
Fil given us of him, 7 h 
| : 
| : at 
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BOOK: THE FOURTEENTH. 


Szcr, I. The birth and infancy . of - Philip, ; Af | 


bis ane His rſt e The: md ＋ Alexander, 


A 0 E DON was an - herediery Wen ſitu- 
ated in ancient Thrace, and bounded on the 
ſouth by the mountains of Theſſaly; on the / 
eaſt by Bœotia and Pieria; on the weſt by the 
Lynceſtes; and on the north by Mygdonia and Pelagonia. 
But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace and IIlyri- 
um, this kingdom extended from the Adriatic ſea to the 
river Strymon, Edeſſa was at firſt the capital of it, but 
afterwards reſigned that honour to Pella, famous for 2 
ing birth to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was the 
ſon of Amyntas II, who is reckoned the fixteenth king 
of Macedon. from Caranus, who had founded That king- 
dom about four hundred and thirty years before, that is, 


Anno Mundi 32 12, and before Chriſt 794. The hiſtory of 8 


all theſe monarchs is ſufficiently obſcure, nd includes 

little more than ſeveral wars with the Illyrians, the Thja- 

cians, and other neighbouring people. * 
Vol vu. - 8 | "The 
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The kings of Macedon pretended to deſcend from Her- 
cules by Caranus, and conſequently to have been Greeks 


originally, Notwithſtanding this, Demoſthenes often ſtiles 
them Barbarians, eſpecially in his invectives -againſt Philip, 


The Greeks, indeed, gave this name to all other nations, 
without excepting | the Macedonians, (a) Alexander, king 
of Macedon in the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon 
pretence of his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games; 


and was not admitted to ſhare in them, till after having 
proved his being deſcended originally from Argos. (5) The 


above-mentioned Alexander, when he went over from the 


Perſian camp to that of the Greeks, in order to acquaint | 


the latter, that Mardonius was determined to charge them 
by ſurprize at day-vieak, juſtified his perfidy by his an- 
cient deſcent, which he declared to be from the Greeks, 
The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 
themſelves to live at different times under the protection 
of the Athenians, Thebans and Spartans, changing their 
alliances as it ſuited their intereſt, Of this we have ſeve- 
ral inſtances in Thucydides. One of them, named Per- 
diccas, with whom the Athenians were diſſatisfied, became 
their tributary; which continued from their ſettling a co- 


jony in Amphipolis, under Agnon the ſon of Nicias, about 


forty-eight years before the Peloponhefian war, till Brafi- 
das, the Lacedæmonian general, about the fifth or fixth 
year of that war, raiſed that whole province againſt them, 


and drove them rom the frontiers of Macedon. 


We ſhall ſoon ſee this Macedon, which formerly had 
paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the arbiter 
of Greece; and n under Alexander, over all tis 
forces of Aſia, 


(c) Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the chird 


year of the ninety-fixth Olympiad, Having, the very year 
after, been warmly attacked by the IIlyrians, and diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of a great part of his kingdom, which he thought 
it ſcarce poſſible for him ever to recover again, he ad- 


(a) Berod. l. 5. © b. 22. (3) Item, 1. 9. c. 44. 


© A,M, ys Ant, 22 398. Niod, 1, 24. P. 307, 347. 
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of PHILIP. 3 
drefled himſelf to the Olynthians ; and in order to engage 
them the more firmly in his intereſt he had given up to 
them a conſiderable tract of land in the neighbourhood of 


their city. According to ſome authors, Argæus, who was 


of the blood- royal, being: ſupported by the Athenians, and 
taking advantage of the troubles which broke out in Ma- 
cedonia, reigned there two years, (4) Amyntas was re- 
ſtored, to the throne by the Theſſalians; upon which he 
was defirous of reſuming the poſſeſſion of the lands, which 
nothing but the ill fituation of his affairs had obliged 
him to reſign, to the Olynthians, This occaſioned a war; 
but Amyatas, not being ſtrong enough to make head 
ſingly againſt ſo powerful a people, the Greeks and the 
Athenians. in particular ſent him ſuccours, and enabled 
him to weaken the power of the Olynthians, who threat- - 
ned him with a total and impending ruin, (e) It was 
then that Amyntas, in an aſſembly of the Greeks, to 

which he had ſent a deputation, engaged to unite with 
them to enable the Athenians to poſſeſs themſelves of Am- 
phipolis, declaring that this city belonged to the laſt men- 


. tioned people, This, fixong alliance was continued after 


his death with queen Euridice, his widow, as we ſhall 
ſoon ſee. 
(J) Philip, one of the ſons of Amyntas, node the 


fame year this monarch declared war againſt the Olynthi- 


ans, This Philip was father of Alexander the Great; for 
we cannot diſtinguiſh him better, than by calling * the 


father of ſuch a ſon, as * Cicero obſerves of the father ot --- 


Cato of - Utica, 
(g) Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four 
years, He left theee legitimate children, whom Euridice 


(d) A. M. 3621, Ant. J. C. 383. (le) Ziſchin,de 
falf. legat. p. 400. () A.M. 3621. Ant. J. C. 383. 
(s) A. M. 3629. Ant. J. C. 375. Diod. P- 373. Juſtin. 

5. e. ho 

* M, Cato ſententiam dix- fic hie, qui lumen illud pro- 
it hujus noſtri Catonis pater. genuit, ex filio eſt nominan- 
Ut enim cæteri ex patribus, dus. De Offic, I., 3 n. 66. 
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Had brought him, vir. Alexander, Perdiccas and hilt, 
and a natural ſon named Ptolomy. ren ren 


Alexander ſucceeded his father as eldeſt En- In the 
very beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a ffiarp war 
againſt the Illyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual enemies 
of, Macedonia. Concluding afterwards a peace with them, 
he put Philip, his younger brother an infant, into their 
hands, by way of hoſtage, who was ſoon ſent dor to 
Kim. Alexander reigned but one yea t. 

(8) The crown now belonged by right to Perdicess; his 
brother, who was become eldeſt by his death; but Pauſa- 
nias, a prince of the blood-royal, Who had been 3 
diſputed it with him, and was ſupported by a great nu 
ber of Macedonians. He began by ſeizing ſome fortreſſes. 


Happily. for the new king, Iphicrates was then in that 


country, whither the Athenians had ſent him with a ſmall 


fleet; not to beſiege Amphipolis as yet, but only to take a 


view of the place, and make the neceſſary preparations for 
beſieging it. Eurydice hearing of his arrival, defired to 
ſee him, intending: to requeſt his aſſiſtance deainſt Pauſa- 
Nias, When he was come into the palace, and had ſeated 
himſelf, the afflicted queen, the better to excite his com- 
paſſion, takes her two children, Perdiccas and * Philip, 
and ſets the former in the arms, and the latter on the 
e of Iphicrates; ſhe then ſpoke thus to him: “ Re- 
member, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of theſe 
unhappy orphans, had always a love for your country, 
% and adopted you for his ſon, This double tie lays you 
ce under a double obligation. The amity which that 
© king entertained for Athens, requires that you ſhould 
% acknowledge us publickly for your friends; and the 
ce tenderneſs which that father had for your perſon, 
ec claims from you the heart of a brother to theſe chil- 


4 


„ dren.” Tphicrates, moved with this fight and diſcourſe, 


_— the uſurper, and reſtored the lawfal Toverelgn, 


7) A. M, 3635. Ant. J. c. 374. Esch. ae fall 58 


P. 2995 400. 
| aa was then not 25 than nine years. -_— 
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. campaigns, though no mention is made of this, 


of PHIETP. 

(i) Perdiceas #® did not continue long in tranquillity. A 
new enemy, more formidable than the firſt, ſoon invad- 
ed his repoſe : this was Ptolomy his brother, natural fon 
of Amyntas, as was before obſerved, He might poſſibly 
be the eldeſt ſon, and claim the crown as ſuch. The two 
brothers referred the deciſion of their claim to Pelopidas, 
general of the Thebans, more revered, for his probity than 
his valour, Pelopidas determined in fayour of Perdiccas ; 
and having judged it neceſſary to take pledges on both 
ſides, in order to oblige the two. competitors - to obſerve 
the articles of the treaty accepted by them among other 
hoſtages, he carried Philip with him to + Thebes, where 
he reſided ſeveral years, He was then ten years of age. 
Eurydice, at her leaving this much-loy'd ſon, earneftly 
beſought Pelopidas to procure him an education worthy 
of his birth, and of the city to which he was going an 
hoſtage, Pelopigas placed him with Epaminondas, who 
had a celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher in his houſe for 
the education of his ſon. Philip improved greatly by the 
inſtructions of his preceptor, and much more by thoſe of 
Epaminondas, under whom he undoubtedly - made ſome 
He could 
not poſſibly have had a more excellent maſter, whether for 
war or the conduct of life; for this illuſtrious Theban 
was at the ſame time a great philoſopher, that is to ſay, a 
wiſe and virtuous man, and a great commander, as well 
as a great ſtateſman, Philip was very proud of being his 
pupil,- and propoſed him as a model to himſelf; moſt 


/ 


09 Plutarch. in pelop. p. 292. 


Plutarch ſuppoſes, that it 
2 ith Alexander that Pto- 
lomy diſputed the empire, 
Thich cannot be made to agree 
251th the relation of AEſchines, 
who, being his cotemporary, is 
more worthy of credit, Ithere- 
fore thought proper to ſubſtitute 
Perdiccas * of Alexander, 


peratoris, depoſuit, 


+ Theis triennio obſes 
habitus, pris pueritiæ rudi- 
menta in urbe ſeveritatis an- 
tiquæ, & in domo Epaminon- 
dz ſummi & philoſophi & im- 
Juſtin. 
1. 7. c. 5. Philip lived in 
Thebes not only three, but nine 
or ten years, 
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happy, could he have copied him perfectly! Perhaps he 
: borrowed from Epaminondas his activity in war, and his 
: promptitude in improving occafions, which however form- 
ed but a very inconſiderable part of the merit of this il- 
luſtrious perſonage: But with regard to his temperance, 
his juſtice, his diſintereſtedneſs, his fincerity, his magna- 
nimity, his clemency, which rendered him truly great, 
theſe were virtues which Philip had not received from 
nature, and did not acquire by imitation. 

| The Thebans did not know that they were then form- 
ing and educating the moſt dangerous enemy of Greece, 
ſ! (Y) After Philip had ſpent nine or ten years in their city, 5 
| 
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the news of a revolution in Macedon made him reſolve 
to leave Thebes clandeſtinely. Accordingly he ſteals away, 
5 makes the utmoſt expedition, and finds the Macedonians 
| greatly ſurprized at having loſt their king Perdiccas, who 
had been killed in a great battle with the Illyrians, but 
| -much more ſo, to find they had as many enemies as neigh- 
| bours. The Illyrians were on the point of returning into 
| the kingdom with-a greater force; the Pedhians infeſted 
it with perpetual incurſions; the Thracians were determin- 
ed to place Pauſanias on the throne, who had not aban- 
A: doned his pretenſions; and the Athenians were bringing _ 
Argæus, whom Mantias their general was ordered to ſup- 
port with-a' ſtrong fleet and a confiderable body of troops, 
Macedonia at that time wanted a prince of years to go- 
vern, and had only a child, Amyntas; the ſon of Perdic- 
cas, and lawful heir of the crown. Philip governed the 
kingdom for ſome time, by the title of guardian to the 
prince; but the ſubjects, juſtly alarmed, depoſed the ne- 
phew in favour_of the uncle; and inſtead. of the heir, 
Whom nature had given them, fet him upon the throne 
whom the preſent conjuncture of affairs required; perſuad- 
ed that the laws of neceſſity are ſuperior to all others. 
) Accordingly Philip, at twenty-four years of age, aſ- 
dended the throne the firſt year of the Gin e 
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The new king, with great coolneſs and preſence of 
mind, uſed all his endeavours to anſwer the expectations 


of che people: Accordingly, he provides for and remedies 


every thing, revives the deſponding courage of the Mace- 
donians, and reinſtates and diſciplines the army, (mn) He 
was inflexibly rigid in the laſt point, well knowing that 


the ſucceſs of all his ente rprizes depended on it. A ſol- 
dier who was very thirſty went out of the ranks to drink, 


which Philip puniſhed with great ſeverity.” Another fol 

dier, who ought to have ſtood to his arms, laid them 

down : him he immediately ordered to be put to death. 
It was at this time he eſtabliſhed the Macedonian 


phbalanx, which afterwards became ſo famous, and was 
the choiceſt and the beſt diſciplined body of an army 


the world had ever ſeen, and might diſpute preeędency 


in thoſe reſpects with the Greeks of Marathon and Sala- 
mis. He drew up the plan, or at leaſt improved it from 


the idea ſuggeſted by () Homer. That poet deſeribes 
the union of the Grecian commanders under the image 


of a battalion, the ſoldiers of which, by the aſſemblage or 
conjunction? of their ſhields, form a body impenetrable to 
the enemy's darts. 1 rather believe that Philip formed 

the idea of the phalanx from the leſſons of Epaminondas, 
and the ſacred battalion of the Thebans. He treated 


thoſe choſen foot-ſoldiers with peculiar diſtinction, honour- 


ed them with the title of his * comrades or companions ; 
and by ſuch marks of honour and confidence induced 


them to bear, without any murmuring, the hardeſt fa- 


tigues, and to confront the greateſt dangers with intrepi- 


dity. Such familiarities as theſe "coſt a monarch little, 


and are of no common advantage to him. I ſhall inſert, 


at the end of this ſection, a more particular deſcription 


of the phalanx, and the uſe made of it in battles. 1 


ſhall borrow from Poly bius this deſcription, the length 
of which would too much interrupt the ſeries of our 


hiſtory, yet being N ſeparately," may probably War 


(m) AZlian. I. 14. c. 49. (n) Iliad. N. v. 48. 
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eſpecially by the judicious reflexions of a man ſo well 


ſkilled in the art of war as that hiftorian, | 

One of the firſt things Philip took care of, was, the 
negotiating à captious peace with the Athenians, whoſe 
power he dreaded, and whom he was not willing: to 
make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto 
but ill eſtabliſhed, He therefore ſends ambaſſadors to 
Athens, ſpares neither promiſes not proteſtations of amity, 


and at laſt was ſo happy as to conclude a treaty, of 
which he knew how to make all the advantages he had 
propoſed to himſelf, | 
| Immediately after this, he does not ſeem lo much to 


act like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, as 
like a politician profoundly verſed in the art of diſſimu- 


N lation; and who, without the aſſiſtance of experience, was 


alrrady ſenſible, that to know when to loſe at a proper 
ſeaſon is to gain. (o) He had ſeized upon Amphipolie, 
a city ſituated on the frontiers of his kingdom, which 
conſequently ſtood very convenient for him. He could 


not keep it, as that would have weakened his army too 


much, not to mention that the Athenians, whoſe friend- 
ſnip it was his intereſt to preſerve, would have been ex- 
aſperated at his holding a place which they claimed as 
their colony. On the other ſide, he was determined not 
to give up to his enemies one of the keys to his d6mi- 
nions. He therefore took the reſolution to declare that 


place free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern them- 


ſelves as a republic, and in this manner to ſet them at 
variance with their ancient maſters. At the ſame time 
he diſarmed the Peonians by dint of promiſes and pre- 


ſents; reſolving to attack them, after he had diſunited 


his enemies, and weakened them by that diſunion. 
This addreſs and ſubtlety eſtabliſned him more firmly 
on che throne, and he ſoon found himſelf without com- 
petitors. Having barred the entrance of his kingdom to 
Pauſanias, he marches againſt Argæus, comes up with him 
in the road from Ægæ to ee, defeats him, kills a 


(s) Polyzn, — 1. 4. c. 17. 
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great number of his ſoldiers, and takes a multitude pri- 
ſoners; attacks: the Peonians, and ſubjecks them to hig 
power : he afterwards turns his arms againſt the IIIA 
ans, cuts them to pieces, and obliges them to reſtore to 
him all the places poſſeſſed by them in Macedonia. ; 
(%) Much about this time the Athenians ated with 
the greateſt generoſity in regard to the inhabitants of 


Eubœa. That iſland, which is ſeparated from Bœotia by 
the Euripus, Was fo called from its large and beautiful 


paſture lands, and is now called Negropont. (z] It had 
been ſubject to the "Athenians, who had ſettled colonies 
in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities of it. 
Thucydides telates,” that in the Peloponneſian war, the 
revolt of the Eubceans diſmayed the Athenians very much; 
becauſe they drew greater revenues from thence: than from 
Attica. From that time Eubœa became a prey to facti- 
ons; and at the time of which we are "now ſpeaking, 5 
one of theſe factions implored the affiftance of Thebes, 
and the other of Athens. At firſt the Thebans met with 
no obſtacle, and eafily made the faction they eſpouſed tri- 
umphant. However, at the arrival of the Athenians 
matters took a very different turn. Though they were 
very much offended at the Eubeans, who had behaved 
very injuriouſſy towards them, nevertheleſs, ſenſibly af- 
fected with the great danger to which they were ex- 
poſed, and forgetting their private reſentments, they im- 

mediately gave them ſuch powerful ſuccour both by ſea 
and land, that in a few days they forced the Thebans to 
retire. And now, being abſolute maſters of the iſland, 
they reſtore the inhabitants their cities and liberty, per- 
ſuaded, ſays * /ZEſchines in relating this circumſtance, that 
juſtice requires we ſhould obliterate. the remembrance of 
paſt injuries, when the party offending repoſe their truſt 
in the offended, The Athenians, after having reſtored Eu- 


(p) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. () Vell. 
Paterc. I. 1. c, 4. Thucyd. 1, 8. p. 673. Demoſth. pro 
Cteſiph. p. 489. Eſchin. contra Cteſiph, P. 441. 
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_ eſpecially by the judicious reflexions of a man ſo well | 
Filled in the art of war as that hiftorian, 


One of the firſt things Philip took care of, was, the 
negotiating a captious peace with the Athenians, whoſe 
power he dreaded, and whom he was not willing to 


make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto 


but ill eftabliſhed, He therefore ſends ambaſſadors to 


Athens, ſpares neither promiſes not proteſtations of amity, 


and at laſt- was ſo happy as to conclude a treaty, of 


which he knew how to make all the advantages he had 
propoſed to himſelf} 
Immediately after this, he does not ſeem fo much to 
act like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, as 


like a politician profoundly verſed in the art of diſſimu- 
lation; and who, without the aſſiſtance of experience, was 


Wr ſenſible, that to know when to loſe at a proper 


ſeaſon is to gain, (e) He had ſeized upon Amphipolis, 
a city ſituated on the frontiers of his kingdom, which 
conſequently ſtood very convenient for him, He could 
not keep it, as that would have weakened his army too 
much, not to mention that the Athenians, whoſe friend- 
ſhip it was his intereſt to preſerye, would have been ex- 
aſperated at his holding a place which they claimed as 
their colony. On the other fide, he was determined not 
to give up to his enemies one of the keys to his ddmi- 
nions. He therefore took the reſolution to declare that 


place free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern them- 


ſelves as a republic, and in this manner to ſet them at 
variance with their ancient maſters, At the ſame time 


| he difarmed the Peonians by dint of promiſes and pre- 


ſents ; reſolving to attack them, after he had difunited 
his enemies, and weakened them by that diſunion, 


This addreſs and ſubtlety eſtabliſhed him more firmly 


on the throne, and he ſoon found himſelf without com- 
petitors, Having barred the entrance of his kingdom to 
Pauſanias, he marches. againſt Argæus, comes up with him 
in the road from Ægæ to ann defeats e kills a 


( Polyzn, Stratag, 4 4. C. 17. 
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great number of his ſoldiers, and takes a multitude pri- 


ſoners; attacks: the Peonians, and ſubjecks them to hig 
power: he afterwards turns his arms againſt the my . 
ans, cuts them to pieces, and. obliges them to reſtore to ' 
him all the places poſſeſſed by them in Macedonia, 
( 2) Much about this time the Athenians acted with 
the greateſt generoſity in regard to the inhabitants of 
Eubœa. That iſland, which is ſeparated from Bœotia by 
the Euripus, Was fo called from its large and beautiful 
paſture lands, and is now called Negropont. (] It had 
been ſubject to the Athenians, who had ſettled colonies 
in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities of it; 
Thucydides relates, that in the Peloponneſian war, the 
revolt of the Eubœans diſmayed the Athenians very much, 
becauſe they drew greater revenues from thence: than Foun 
Attica. From that time Eubœa became a prey to facti- 
ons; and at the time of which we are now ſpeaking, 
one of theſe factions implored the aſſiſtance of © Thebes, 
and the other of Athens. At firſt the Thebans met with 
no obſtacle, and eaſily made the faction they eſpouſed tri- 
umphant. However, at the arrival of the Athenians 
matters took a very different turn. Though they were 
very much offended at the Eubœans, wWwho had behaved 
very injuriouſſy towards them, nevertheleſs, ſenſibly af- 
fected with the great danger to which they were ex- 
poſed, and forgetting their private reſentments, they im- 
mediately gave them ſuch powerful ſuccour both by ſea 
and land, that in a few days they forced the Thebans to 
retire. And now, being abſolute maſters of the iſland, 
they reſtore” the inhabitants their cities and liberty, per- 
ſuaded, ſays * AÆſchines in relating this circumſtance, that 
justice requires we ſhould obliterate the remembrance of 
paſt injuries, when the party offending repoſe their truſt 
in the offended, The Athenians, after —_— reſtored Eu- 


(#) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. (2) Vell. 
Paterc, 1. 1, e, 4. Thucyd. 1, 8. p. 613. Demoſth, pro 
Cteſiph. p. 489. AEſchin. contra Cteſiph, p. 441. 
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bœa to its former tranquillity, retired, without defiring any 
other benefit for all their ſervices, than the glory of hav 
ing appeaſed the troubles of that iſland, | 
But they, did not always behave in this manner wich, re- 
gard to other ſtates; and it was this gave riſe to (7): the 
War, of the allies, of which I have ſpoken elſewhere. 
""Elitherto Philip, that is during the. firſt years of his 
_ reign, had employed his endeavours to triumph aver his 
competitons. for the throne; to pacify domeſtic diviſions, to 
repel the attacks of his * gn enemies, and to diſable 


them, by his frequent victories, from troubling bim in 


the poſſeſſion of his kingdom, 

But he is now going to appear in another character. 
Sparta and Athens, after having long diſputed the empire 
of Greece, had weakened themſelves by their reciprocal 
divifions, This cixcymſtance had given Thebes an. oppor- 
tunity of regaining its, former grandeur z but Thebes hav- 
ing weakned itſelf by the wars in which it had been en- 
gaged againſt Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an occaſion 
of aſpiring alſo in, his tun to the ſovereignty of Greece. 
And now, as a politician. and a conqueror, he revolves how 
he may beſt extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, 
and weaken thoſs whom. he was not able to conquer at 
preſent; how he may introduce himſelf into the affairs _ 
| Greece, ſhare in its; inteſtine feuds, make himſelf its 
biter, join with one. fide to deſtroy the other; in a wed, 
to obtain the empire over all. In the execution of this 
great deſign, he ſpaxed neither artifices, open force, pre- 
ſents or promiſes, He employs for this purpoſe negotia- 
tions, treaties, and alliances, and each of them in ſuch a 
manner as he judges moſt conducive to the ſucceſs of his 
deſign ; advantage ſolely determining him in the choice of 
meaſures. 

We ſhall always ſee him acting under this ſecond RY 
rater, in all the fteps he takes henceforth, till he aſ- 
fumes a third and laſt character, which is, preparing to 
attack the great king of Perſia, and endeavouring to be- 


come the avenger of Greece, * ſubverting an empire, 
(r) A. M. 3646. ; which 
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which before had attempted to. eubject it, and which had 


always continued its irreconcilable erde either by open 


invalions or fecret intrigues. 


We have ſeen that Philip, m U very beginning of his 


reign, had ſeized upon Amphipolis, * well fituated 
for his views; but that to avoid reſtoring it to the Athe- 
nians, who claiczed it as one of their colonies, he had 
declared it a free city. But at this time, being no longer 


under ſuch great apprehenfion from the Athenians, he re- 


ſumed his former deſign of ſeizing Amphipolis. (s) The 
inhabitants of this city being threatned with a ſpeedy 
fiege, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, offering to put 
themſelves and their city under the protection of Athens, 


and beſeeching them to accept the keys of Amphipolis. 


But that republic rejected their offer, for fear of breaking 
the peace they had concluded the preceding year with Phi- 
lip. (r) However, this monarch was not ſo delicate in this 
point; for he beſieged and took Amphipolis by means of 
the innullägenen he carried on in the city, and made it” one 
of the ſtrongeſt barriers of his kingdom. Demoſthenes, in 
his orations, frequently reproaches the Athenians with 
their indolence on this occaſion, by repreſenting to them, 


that had they acted at this time with the expedition they 


ought, they would have ſaved a confederate city, and ſpared 
themſelves a multitude of misfortunes. 

(4) Philip had promiſed the Athenians to give up Am- 
phipolis into their hands, and by this promiſe had made 
them ſupine and unactive; but he did not value himſelf 
upon keeping his word, and ſincerity was in no manner the 
virtue he profeſſed. 80 far from ſurrendring this city, he 
alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of * Pydna and of + Potidæa. The 
Athenians kept a gariſon in the litter; theſe he diſmiſſed 


(s) Demoſth. Olynth. 1. p, 2. (5 A. M. 3646. 
Ant. J. C. 358. Diod. p. 442. (% Diod. p. 412. 

* 5 a city of Mace- Macedonia, on the borders of 
don, ſituated on the gulf anci- uncient Thrace, It was but fi- 
ently called Sinus Thermaicus, ty fadia, or three * from 
and now Golfo di Salonichi. Olynthus, 
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without doing them the leaſt injury; and gave up this eity 
to the Olynthians, to engage them in his intereſt; > 
(x) From thence he proceeded to ſeize Crenides; Which 


the Thaſians had built two years before, and Which he eall- 


ed Philippi from his dyn name. It was near this city, af= 
terwards famous from the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, 


that he opened certain gold mines, which every year pro- 


duced upwards of a thouſand talents, that is, about an 
hundred and forty-four thouſand: pounds ſterling, a prodigi- 


ous ſum of money in that age. By this means, money be- 
came much more current in Macedon: than before; and 


Philip firſt. cauſed the golden ſpecies to be coined there, 
which outlived * monarchy. Superiority of finances is of 
endleſs advantage to a ſtate; and no prince underſtood them 
better than Philip, or neglected them leſs. By this fund, 
he was enabled to maintain a powerful army of mm, 
and to bribe a number of creatures in moſt ws — cities. of 
Greece, $:7 ? 9 
( y) Demoſthenes ſays, that when en was in its t 

flouriſhing condition, gold and { foer were ranked in the num- 
ber of prohibited arms, But Philip thought, fpoke and act- 
ed in a quite different manner. (z) It is ſaid, that con- 
ſulting the ank of Delphos, he received the following ans 
ſwer : ES 1 

Ar cee N51. peers U wrt pa THoeE, 

Mate coin thy weapons, and thoul is. _— all e 


(x) Diod. p. 413. 00 Philip 3. p. 92 
= Suidas. | 
* Gratus Alexandro Regi magno fuit ille 
Cherilus, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
Rettulit accepts, regale numiſma, Philippos. 
Horat. I. 2. Ep. ad aki. 
. Cherilus ehe Pelean youth appro d, | 
Him he rewarded well, and him be low d; 
His dull, uncuen Ag by great good fate, 
Got bin. Bis fawours, and a faireftate. Creech's Hor, 
Hic ſunt numerati aurei trecenti nummi, qui vo- 
cantur Philippi. Plaut. in Pæn. 


The 
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The advice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and he ap- 
plied it with great ſucceſs, He owned, that he had cer. 
ried more places by money than arms; that he never 
forced a gate, till after having attempted to open it with a 
golden key; and that he did not think any fortreſs impreg- 
nable, into which a mule laden with ſilver could find en- 
trance, * It has been ſaid, that he was a merchant rather 
than a conqueror; that it was not Philip, but his gold, 
which ſubdued Greece, and that he bought its cities rather 
than took them. He had penſioners in all the common- 
wealths of Greece, and retained thoſe in his pay who had 
the greateſt ſhare in the public affairs. And indeed he was 


7 leſs proud of the ſucceſs of a. battle than that of a nego- 


tiation, well knowing, that neither his generals nor his 


| ſoldiers could ſhare in the honour of the latter. 


Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus. 
The latter was ſon of Alcetas, king of Moloſſus or Epirus. 
Olympias brought him Alexander, firnamed the Great, who 
was born at Pella, the capital of Macedonia, the firſt year 
of the CVIth Olympiad, (a) Philip, who at that time 
was abſent from his kingdom, had three very agreeable 


I aduices brought him; that he had carried the prize in 


the Olympic games; that Parmenio, one of his generals, 
had gained a great victory over the Ilyrians; and that his 
wiſe was delivered of a fon, This panes, terrified at fo 


(a) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. Plut. in Alex. p. 666. 
Juſtin. I. 12. c. 16. Plut. in Apophth, p. 187, 


* Callidus emptor Olynthi. Juv. Sat, XII. 47. 
Philippus majore ex parte mercator Græciæ, quam 
victor, / Val. Max. A. 7. 4 2. 


— Diffidit hoſtium 
Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos 
Reges muneribus, - 5 Horat, lib. 3. 04. 16, 


When engines, and when arts do fail, 

The golden wvedge can cleave the wall ; 

Gold Philip's rival Rings o erthreew, Creech's Hor, 

+ Plutarch fuppoſes, that Potidæa, but this city had been 
this news was brought him im- taken tuo years before. 

medrately after the N of 
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ſignal à happineſs, which the heathens thought frequently 
the omen of ſome mournful cataſtrophe, cried out, Great 
Jupiter, in return for ſo many ble ug ſend me as s ſoon as 
Poſſible; fome ſlight misfortune, 
() We may form a judgment of Philip s care” and 
attention with regard to the education of this prince, by 
the letter he wrote a little after his birth to Ariſtotle, 
to acquaint him ſo early, that he had made choice of 
him for his ſon's preceptor. I um to inform you, ſaid he, 
that I have a Jon born. I return thanks to the gods, nat fo 
much for bawving given him to me, as to have given Him me in 
the time that Ariſtotle lived, I may juſtly promife myſelf, that 
you. 2vill make him a ſucceſſori worthy of us both, and à king 
worthy of Macedonia, What noble thoughts ate Gram the 
peruſal of this letter, far different from the manners of 
the preſent age, but highly worthy of a great monarch 
and a good father! I ſhall leave the reader to make ſuch 
reflections on it as he ſhall think proper; and ſhall only 
obſerve, that this example may ſerve as a leſſon even to 
private perſons, as it teaches. them how highly they ought 
to value a good maſter, and the extraordinary care they 
ſhould take to find ſuch an one; * for every ſon is an 
Alexander to his father, It appears that Philip put his 
ſon very early under Ariſtotle,” convinced that the ſucceis 
of ſtudies depends on the foundation firſt laid; and that 
the man cannot be too able, who is to teach the princi- 
ples of learning and knowledge in the Manner they ought 


to be inculcated. 


(b) Aul. Gel. E = ©. To 
* Fingamus Alexandrum 
dari nobis, impoſitum gremio, 
dignum tanta cura infantem: 
(quanquam ſuus cuique dig. 
nus eſt.) Quintil. I. 1. c. 1. 
+ An Philippus Maccdo- 
num rex Alexandro filio ſuo 
prima literarum elementa tra- 


* * ; 
— 


di ab Ariſtotele ſummd eius 


ætatis philoſopho voluiſſer, 
aut ille ſuſcepiſſet hoc offi- 
cium, ſi non ſtudiorum initia 
a perfectiſſimo quoque op- 
time tractari, pertinere a 
ſummam credidiſlet? Rue? anf 
ibid. 
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4 deſcription of the Actelion la 0 e 


fc) This * was a body of infantry, ' conſiſting of fixteen 
thouſand heavy-armed troops, who were always placed in 
the center of the battle. Beſides a ſword, they were arm 
ed with a ſhield, and a pike or ſpear, called by the Greeks 
XAPIEZA, (ſariffa. ) This pike was fourteen cubits long, 
that is, ne en French feet, for the cubit confiſts' of 
a foot and a half, | (93 95 

The phalanx was commonly divided into ten corps of 


battalions, each of which was compoſed of fixtetn hun- 


dred men, an hundred foot in rank and fixteen in file. 
Sometimes the file of ſixteen was doubled, and ſometimes 
divided according to occaſion; fo that the phalanx Was 
ſometimes but eight, and at other times thirty-two deep: 
but its uſual and regular depth was of fixteen, 

The ſpace between each ſoldier upon a march was fix 


Feet, or which is the ſame, four cubits; and the ranks 


were alſo about fix feet aſunder. When the phalanx ad- 


vanced towards an enemy, there was but three feet diſ- 


tance between each ſoldier, and the ranks were clofed in 
proportion. In fine, when the phalanx was to receive' the 
enemy, the men who compoſed it drew ſtill cloſer, each 
foldier occupying only the fpace. of a foot and an half. 

This evidently ſhews the different ſpace which the front 
of the phalanx took up in theſe three caſes, fuppoſing the 
whole to conſiſt of fixteen thouſand men at ſixteen deep, 
and conſequently always a thouſand men in front. This 
fpace or diſtance in the firſt caſe was fix thouſand feet, or 
one thouſand fathoms, which make ten furlongs, or half 
2 league, In the ſecond caſe it was but half ſo much, 
and took up but five furlongs, or five hundred gabe . 
And in the third cala, it Was again diminiſhed another half, 


(c) Polyb. I. 17. p. 764—767 Id. I. 12. p. 664. Alia. 


de inſtruend. acieb, 

* Decem & ſex millia pe- acies fuit in fronte, i in decem 
djtum more Macedonum ar- partes diviſa. Tit. Liv. J. 37. 
mati fuere, qui phalangitæ n. $5: 
appellabantur. Hæc media Five ſtadia. 
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The HisTrory : 
and extended to the diſtance of only two furlongs ae 4 
half, or two hundred and fifty fathoms. | 


Polybius examines the phalanx in the ſecond caſe, in 
which it marched. to attack the enemy. There then was 


three feet in breadth and depth between each ſoldier. We 


obſerved above, that their pikes were fourteen. cubits long. 
The ſpace between the two hands, and that part of the 
pike which projected beyond the right, took up four; and 
conſequently the pike advanced ten cubits beyond the body 
of the ſoldier who carried it. This being ſuppoſed, the 


pikes of the ſoldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will 


-call the fifths, and ſo of the reſt, projected two cubits be- 
yond the firſt rank; the pikes of the fourths four, thoſe 
of the thirds fix, thoſe of the ſeconds eight cubits; in fine, 
the pikes of the ſoldiers who formed the firſt rank ad- 
vanced ten cubits towards the enemy. 

The reader will eaſily conceive, that when the ſoldiers 
who compoſed the phalanx, this great and unweildy ma- 
chine, every part of which briſtled with pikes as we have 
ſeen, moved all at once, preſenting their pikes to attack 
the enemy, that they muſt charge with great force. The 
ſoldiers, who were behind the fifth rank, held their pikes 
raiſed, but reclining a little over the ranks who preceded 
them; thereby forming a kind of a roof, which (net to 
mention their ſhields) ſecured them from darts diſcharged 
at a diſtance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 

The foldiers of all the other ranks. beyond the fifth, 
could not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach. them 


with their pikes, but then they gave great aſſiſtance in bat- 


tle to thoſe in the front of them. For by ſupporting them 
behind with their utmoſt ſtrength, and propping them with 
their backs, they increaſed in a prodigious manner the 


ſtrength and impetuoſity of the onſet; they gave their 
comrades ſuch a force, as rendered them immoveable in 


attacks, and at the ſame time deprived them of every hope 

or opportunity of flight by the rear; ſo that they were 

under the neceſſity either to conquer or die. i 
And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as the 


ſoldiers of the Phalany * their bſpoliticn. and ow 


2 


r 


2 2 d phalanx, that is, as long as they kept their ranks 
in the cloſe order we have deſcribed, it was impoſſible 
for an enemy either to ſuſtain its weight, or to open and 
break it. And this he demonſtrates to us in a plain and 
ſenſible manner. The Roman ſoldiers (for it is thoſe he 
compares to the Greeks in the place in queſtion) ſays he, 
take up in fight, three feet each, And as they muſt ne- 
cefſarily move about very much, either to ſhift their buck- 
ters to right and left in defending themſelves, or to thruſt 
with the point, or ſtrike with the edge, we muſt be oblig- 
ed to ſuppoſe the diſtance of three feet between every ſol- 
dier. In this manner every Roman ſoldier takes up fix 
feet, that is, twice as much diftance as one of the * pha- 
tnx, and conſequently oppoſes fingly two ſoldiers of the 
firt rank; and for the fame reaſon, is obliged to make 
head againft ten pikes, as we before obſerved, Now *tis 


Impoſſible for a ſingle ſoldier to break, or force his way 


throngh ten pikes, 
(d) 'T his Livy ſhews evidently in a few words, where 
he deſcribes in what manner the Romans were repulſed by 


the Macedonians at the fiege of a city. Þ The conſul, 


ſays he, made his cohorts to advance in order, if poſſible to 
penetrate the Macedonian phalanx, When the latter, 
keeping very cloſe together, had advanced forward their 
long pikes, the Romans having diſcharged ineffectually their 


(d). Liv.... 47 


* I: <vas before ſaid, that ferti haſtas ingentis longitu- 


each ſoldier of the phalanx took 


wp three feet when. he ad- 


wanced to attack the enemy, 
and but half ſo much when be 
edited his coming up. In this 
taft caſe, each Roman ſoldier 
ao obliged to male bead a- 
£4! nſt txventy pikes, 


T Cohortes invicem ſub 
| ſignis, cue cunceum Macedo- 


num, (phalangem ipfi vo- 
cant) fi poſſent, vi perrumpe- 


runt, emittebat == Ubi con- 


dinis præ ſe Macedones ob- 


jeciſſent, velut in conſtruc- 


tam denſitate clypeorum teſtu- 
dinem, Romani pilis nequic- 
quam emiſſis, cum ſtrinxiſſent 
gladios; neque congredi pro- 
piùs neque præcedere haſtas 
poterant; &, fi quam inci- 
diſſent aut præfregiſſent, ha- 
ſtile fragmento ipſo acuto, 
inter ſpicula Integrarum haſ- 
tarum, velut rallum exple- 


bat, 


E22 javelins 
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javelins againſt the Macedonians, whom their ſhields (prefſ- 
ed very cloſe together) covered like a roof and a torzoiſe ; 
the Romans, I ſay, drew their ſwords, But it was nor 
poſſible for them either to come to a cloſe engagement, or 
cut or break the pikes of the enemy; and if they happen- 


ed to cut or break any one of them, the broken piece of 


the pike ſerved as a point; ſo that this range of pikes, 
with which the front of the phalanx was armed, ſtill 
exiſted, 

(e) Paulus /Emilius owned, that i in the battle with Per- 


ſeus the laſt king of Macedon, this rampart of braſs, and 
foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him 


with terror and aftoniſhment, He did not remember, he 
ſaid, any thing ſo formidable as this phalanx; and often 
afterwards declared, that this dreadful ſpeQtacle had made 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon him, as almoſt made Kina de- 
ſpair of the victory. 


From what has been ſaid above, it fellas, "I the 


Macedonian phalanx was invincible ; nevertheleſs, we find 
by hiſtory, that the Macedonians and their phalanx were. 
vanquiſhed and ſubdued by the Romans, It was invincible, 
replied Polybiug, ſo long as it continued a phalanx, but 
this happened, very rarely ; for in order to its being fo, it 
required a flat even ſpot of ground of large extent, without 
either tree, buſh, intrenchment, ditch, valley, hill or river. 


Now we ſeldom find a ſpot of this kind, of fifteen, twen- 


ty or more furlongs * in extent; for ſo large a ſpace is ne- 
ceſfary for containing a whole army, of which the n. 
is but a part. 

But let us ſuppoſe (it is Polybius who ſtill ſpeaks) that 
a tract of ground, ſuch as could be wiſhed, were found; 
yet of what uſe could a body of troops drawn up in a 
form of a phalanx be, ſhould the enemy, inſtead of ad- 
vancing forward and offering battle, ſend out detachments 


to lay waſte the country, plunder the cities, or cut off the 


convoys ? That in caſe the enemy 2 come to a battle, 


L Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 265. 
* Tores quarters of a league, or 4 league, or . more. 
the 
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the general need only command _ of ks hs (the 
center for inſtance) to give way and fly, that the phalanx 
may have an opportunity of purſuing . In this caſe 
it is manifeſt the phalanx would be broke, and a large ca- 
vity made in it, in which the Romans would not fail to 
charge the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the 


ame time that thoſe ſoldiers, who are purſuing the enemy, 


may be aſtacked in the ſame manner, 

This reaſoning of Polybius appears to me veiy clear, 
and at the ſame time gives us a very juſt idea of the man- 
ner in which the ancients fought ; which certainly ought 
to have its place in hiftory, as it is an effential part of it. 

Hence appears, as (F) Mr. Boffuet obſerves after Poly- 
bius, the difference between the Macedonian * phalanx 
formed off one large body, very thick on all fides, which 
was obliged to move all at once, and the Roman army di- 
vided into ſmall bodies, which for that reaſon were nim- 


bler, and conſequently more aptly diſpoſed for motions of 


every kind, The phalanx cannot long preſerve its natural 
property, (theſe are Polybius's words) that is to ſay, its 
ſolidity and thickneſs, becauſe it requires its peculiar ſpots 
of ground, and thoſe, as it were, made purpoſely for it; 

and that for want of ſuch tracts, it encumbers, or rather 
breaks itſelf by its own motion ; not to mention, that, if 
it is once broke, the ſoldiers who compoſe it can never 


rally again, Whereas the Roman army, by its diviſion in- 


to fmall bodies, takes advantage of all places and fituati- 
ons, and ſuits itſelf to them, It is united or ſeparated at. 
pleaſure, It files off, or draws together, without the leaſt 
difficulty. It can very eaſily detach, rally, and form every 


9 ) Deſcourſy on univerſal Hi Nory. 


Statarius uterque miles, 
ordines ſervans ; ſed illa pha- 
lanx immiobilis, & unius ge- 
neris: Romana acies diſtincti- 
or ex pluxibus partibus con- 
fans; facilis partienti qua- 
cumgue opus eſſet, facilis 
Jungenti. Tit. Liv. I. 9. n. 19. 


- 


Erant pleraque ſylveſtria 
circa, incommoda phalangi, 
maxime Macedonum, que, 


niſi ubi prælongis haſtis velut 


vallum ante clypeos objecit 
(quod ut fiat, libero campo 
opus eſt) nullius admodum 


uſus eſt, 1d, 1, 31. n. 39. 
kind 
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| kind of evolution, either in the whole or in part, 28 o- 


caſion may require. In fine, it has a greater variety of 
motions, and conſequently more activity and ere than 
the phalanx, 

- (g) This enabled Paulus * Emilius to gain his cele- 
brated victory over Perſeus," He firſt attacked the phalanx 
in front. But the Macedonians | (keeping very cloſe to- 
gether) holding their pikes with both hands, and preſent- 
ing 'this iron rampart to the enemy, could not be either 
broke or forced in any manner, and ſo made a dreadful 
laughter of the Romans, 


not allowing the Macedonians to continue in all parts that 
range of ſhields and pikes; Paulus ZEmilius obſerved, that 
the phalanx was obliged to leave ſeveral openings and inter- 
Upon this, he attacked t hem at theſe openings, not, 
as before, in front, and in a general onſet, but by detach- 
ed bodies, and in different parts, at one and the ſame time, 
By this means the phalanx was broke in an inſtant, and its 
whole force, which confiſted merely in its union and the 


impreſſion it made all at once, was entirely loft, and Paulus 


ZEmilius gained the victory, 4 
(g) Plutarch in Paul. Emil. p. 265, 266. Liv. L 44. 
EE 
* Secunda legio immiſſa 
diſſipavit phalangem; neque 
ulla evidentior cauſa victoriæ 
fuit, quam quod multa paſſim 


increpuit, ruinæ modo tur- 
bantur. Sicut tum adverſus 
catervatim irruentis Roma- 


But at laſt, the unevenneſs of 
the ground, and the great extent of the front in battle, 


ab tergo, aliquid tumultus 


prælia erant, quæ fluctuantem 
turbarunt primo, deinde diſ- 
jecerunt phalangem; cujus 
confertæ, & intentis horrentis 
haſtis, intolerabiles vires ſunt. 


Si carptim aggrediendo cir- 
cumagere immobilem longi- 


tudine & gravitate haſtam co- 
gas, confuſa ſtrue implican- 
tur: ſi vero ab latere, aut 


nos, & interrupta multifariam 
acie, obviam ire cogebantur: 
& Romani, quacumque data 
intervalla eſſent, inſinuabant 
ordines ſuos. Qui ſi univerſa 
acie in frontem adverſus in- 
ſtructam phalangem concur- 
riſſent—induifſent fe haſtis, 
nec confertam aciem ſuſtinu- 
iſſent. Tit d Li, 
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he fame Polybius, in the twelfth: book above eite, 
deſcribes in few, words the erden of battle obſerved: hy the 
cavalry, According to him, a ſquadron of horſe conſiſted 
af eight hundred, generally drawn up one hundred in front, 
and eight deep; conſequently. ſuch a: ſquadron: as this toolc 
up a furlong, or an hundred fathoms, ſuppoſing: tha diſ- 
tande of one fathom or fix feet for cach: horſeman ; a ſpace 
he muſt - neceſſarily; have, to make his evolutions. and to 
rally. . Ten: ſquadrons, or eight thouſand: horſe, occupied: ten 
times as much ground, that is, ten fyrlongs, or a thouſand 
fathoms, which makes about half a league. 

From what has heen ſaid the reader may judge how much 
ground an army took up according. to the number of in- 
fantry and cavalry, of witicl it cn. e 


src. II. The ſacred auan. Segue of the hiſtory of Phi- 


lip. He endeavours in wain to poſſeſs wed of 1 90 of 
Tbermopylcæ. 
ISCORD, which — 3 in we 
# Greeks diſpoſitions not very remote from an open 
rupture, broke out with great violence upon account of: the 
Phoczans, Thoſe people, who inhabited the territories ad- 
jacent to Delphos, ploughed up certain lands that were fa- 
cred to Apollo, which were thereby profaned. Immedi- 
ately the people in the neighbourhood exclaimed againſt 
them, as guilty of ſacrilege, ſome from a fpirit of fince- 
zity, and others in orden to cover their private revenge with 
the veil of religion. 'The war that broke out on this occa- 
fion was called the ſacred war, as undertaken from a reli- 
gious motive, and laſted ten years. The people guilty of 
this profanation were ſummoned to appear before the Ana- 
phictyons, or ſtates- general of Greece; and the whole af- 
fair being duly examined, the Phoczans were declared fa- 
crilegious, and ſentenced to pay a heavy fine, 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man and 
of great authority, having proved by fome verſes in (4) Ho- 


(5) Lib. 12. p. 663. 0) A. M. 1 505 Ant. J. C. 
355. Diod, I, 16. p. 425433. (+) Iliad, I. 2. v. 516. 
mers 


n 
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mer, that the ſovereignty of Delphos belonged nelently to 0 
the Phocæans, enflames them againſt this belies; deter- nat 
mines with them to take up arms; and is appointed their the 
general. He immediately went to Sparta, to engage the La- and 
cedæmonians in his intereſt. They were very much dif- = 

el 
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guſted at the ſentence which the Amphictyons had pro- 
nounced againſt them, at the ſolicitation of the Thebans, not 
by which they had been alſo condemned to pay a fine, for 
having ſeized upon the citadel of Thebes by fraud and vio- the 
lence. Archidamus; one of the kings of Sparta, gave Phi- dei 
lomelus a handſome reception. This monarch However did eri 
not yet dare to declare openly in favour of the Phocæans, I to. 
but promiſed to aſſiſt him with money, and to ane. him abl 
ſecretly with troops, as he accordingly did. £84 
Philomelus, at his return home, raiſes foldien, and be. een 
gins by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which he poſ- mu 
ſeſſed himſelf without any great difficulty, the inhabitants len 
of the country making but a weak reſiſtance. The * Lo- 12 
crians, à people in the neighbourhood. of Delphog, took I © 
arms againſt him, but were defeated in ſeveral rencounters. * 
- Philomelus, encouraged by theſe firft ſucceſſes, increaſed his Fh 
troops daily, and put himſelf in a condition to carry on his firl 
enterpriſe with vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple, Il * 
tears from the pillars the decree of the Amphictyons againſt I '** 
the Phocæans, publiſhes all over the country that he has I "5 
no deſign to ſeize the riches of the temple, and that his 
ſole view is to reſtore the Phoczans their ancient rights and lon 
privileges. It was neceſſary for him to have a ſanction from un 
the god who preſided at Delphos, and to receive ſuch an ha 
. anſwer from the oracle as might be favourable to him. The 0 
= | | . priefteſs at firſt refuſed to co-operate on this occaſion; but, i 


® 
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a being terrified by his menaces, ſhe anſwered, that the god ad 
Lip permitted him to do whatever he ſhould” think proper; a 
in circumſtance he dogs ors to ne to al the 6 neighbouring < 
1 nations. i 
The affair was now 0 2 dene one. The Am- I 
1 phictyons meeting a ſecond * a | reſolution 1 formed 6 


Ii * Or, Locri. e 72. 7 0 of he 
=_ 2th | to 
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to declare mur againſt the Phoczans; Moſt of the Grecian 
nations engaged in this quarrel, and ſided wich the one of 
the other party. The Bœotians, the Locrians, Theffalians, 
and ſeveral other neighbouring people, declared in favour of 


the god; Whilſt Sparta, Athens, and ſome other cities of 
Nele joined with, the Phocæans. Philomelus had” 


not yet touched the treaſures of the temple; but being af- 
terwards not ſo ſcrupulous, he believed that the riches of 
the god could not be better employed, than in his (the 
deity's) defence, for- he gave this ſpecious name to this fa- 
crilegious attempt; and being enabled by this freſh) ſupply, 
to double the pay of his ſoldiers, he raiſed a very ronſiders 
able- body of troops. K 3963-3 LOG” al v3: bo 


Several battles were fought, and the ſucceſs for forne time | 


ſeemed doubtful on - both fides. Every body knows how 
much religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the prodigious 
lengths Which a falſe zeal, when tele with ſo venerable 
a name, is apt to go. The Thebans, having in a rens 
counter taken ſeveral priſoners, condemned them all to die 
as ſacrilegious wretches who were excommunicated. The 
Phocæans did the ſame by way of repriſal. Theſe had at 
firſt gained ſeveral advantages; but having been defeated in 
a great battle, Philomelus their leader, being cloſely at- 
tacked upon an eminence from which there was no retreat 
ing, defended himſelf for a long time with invincible bra- 
very, Which:howeyer not availing, he threw himſelf head- 
long from a rock, in order to avoid the torments he muſt 
unavoidably have undergone, had he fallen alive into the 
hands of his enemies. Onomarchus was his ſucceſſor, aid 
took upon him the command of the forces. 


(50) This new general had ſoon levied a freſh army, the 


xdvantageous pay he offered procuring him ſoldiers from 
all ſides. He alſo by dint of money brought over ſeveral 
chiefs of the other party, and prevailed upon them either 


to retire, or to do little or Ar by * he n : 


preat advantages. 


YA, M. 3651. Ant, . 0. 383. 
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2» The H IS TOR 
Philip thought it moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt to re- 
main neuter in this general movement of the Greeks in 
favour either of the Phocæans or of the Thebans, It way 
eonſſtent with the policy of this ambitious prince, who 
| Had little regard for religion or the intereſt of Apollo, but 
was always intent upon his own, not to engage in a War 
by which he could not "reap the leaſt benefit; and to take 
advantage of a juncture, in which all Greece, employed 
and divided by a great war, gave him an opportunity to ex- 
tend his frontiers, and puſh his conqueſts without any ap- 
prehenfions of oppoſition, He was alſo well pleafed to fee 


oth parties weaken: and conſume each other, as he ſhould 
th 


ereby be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with greater 
advantage. a 

() Being tefirgus of ſubjecting Thrace, and of ſecuring 
the eonqueſts he had already made in it, he determined to 
poſſeſs himſelf of Methone, a ſmall city incapable of ſup. 
porting itſelf by its om ſtrength, but which gave him diſ- 
quiet, and obſtructed his deſigns whenever it was in the 
hands of his enemies. Accordingly he beſieged that city, 
made himſelf maſter of, and razed it. (n) He loſt one of 
his eyes before Methone by a very ſingular accident. After 
of Amphipolis had offered his ſervice to Philip, as fo er 
cellent a mark ſman, that he could bring :down birds in 
their moſt rapid flight, The monarch made this anſwer, 
Well, I will tale you into my ſervice when JLmube cuar up 
Perlings; xhich anſwer ftung the croſs-bow-man to the 
quick, A repartee proves often of fatal conſequenee to 
him who makes it, and it is not a ſmall merit to kn. 
when to hold one's tongue. After having thrown [himſelf 
into the city, he let fly an arrow, on which was written, 
To Philips right eye, and gave him a moſt cruel proof chat 
e was a good markſman; for he hit him in his right eye. 
Philip fent him back the ſame arrow with this infcription, 
if Philip rakes tbe city, be will'hang up 19 887 ; and a- 
ingly he was as good as his word. 


/ 
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(o) A fkilful ſurgeon drew the itrow out of Philip's 
eye with ſo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt feat 
remained; and though he could not ſave his eye, he yet 


took ably the blemiſh, (y) But nevertheleſs this monarch 


was fo weak, as to be angry whenever any perfon happen 
ed to let ſlip "the word 2 or even the word eye, in His 
preſence; Men how eldom bluſh for an Bonourable 
imperfection. A Lace ö monian woman thought more Ifk& 


a man, When, to conſole her ſon for a glorious wound that 


had lamed him, ſhe aid, Now ſon, _w_ Rep you rake 
will put you in mind of your e 

() After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever Radio 
either to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, or gain 
new friends by doing them ſome important ſervice, march- 
ed into Theffaly which had implored his affiſtance againſt 
the tyrants, The liberty of that country ſeemed now fe- 
cure, fince Alexander of Pher was no more. Neverthe- 
leſs, his brothers, who, in concert with his wife T hebe, 


had murdered him, grown weary of having for ſome time 


acted the part of deliverers, tev ived his tyranny, and op- 
preſſed the Theffalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, the 
eldeſt of the three brothers who ſucceeded Alexander, 
had ſtrengthened himſelf by the protection of the Pho- 
cæans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a numer- 
ous body of forces, and at firſt gained a conſiderable ad- 
vantage over Philip; but engaging him a ſecond time, he 
was entirely defeated and his army routed, The flying 
troops were purſued to the ſea-ſhore. Upwards of fix thou- 
ſand men were killed on the ſpot, among whom was Ono- 
marchus, whoſe body was hung upon a gallows; and three 
thouſand who were taken priſoners were thrown into the 
ſea by Philip's order, as ſo many ſacrilegious wretcheg, 
the profeſſed. enemies of religion. Lycophron delivered up 
the city of Pherz, and reftored Theffaly to its liberty by 
abandoning it. By the happy ſucceſs of this expedition, 


Philip acquired for ever the affection of the Theſſalians, 


(o) Plin, I. 7 * () Demet. Phaler. de 
Elocut. c. 3. GE: Diod. p. 432—45 5. | 
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whoſe. excellent. cayalry joiped to the Macedonian Wee 
had afterwards fo, e a ſhare in his victories and gle of 
his 1 

Phayllus, who eee his brother Oecher, bud, 
ing the fame adyantages he had done, from the immenſe 
riches he found in the temple, : raiſed a numerous. army z 
and, ſupported by the troops of the Lacedæmonians, A- 
thenians, and the other allies, whom he paid very largely, 
: he went into Beotia and-invaded the I hebans, For a long 
time victory ſhifted ſides; but at laſt Phayllus bans attack- 
ed with a ſudden and violent diſtemper, after ſuffering - the 


moſt crye} torments, ended his life in a manner worthy. of 1 


his 1 impieties and ſacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then very 
young, the ſon of Onomarchus, was placed in his room. 
and Mnaſeas,., a man of great experience, and ſtrongly at; 
tached to his fa ily, was appointed his counſellor, _ 
The new leader - treading in the ſteps of his predeceſſors, 
plundered the temple as they had done, and enriched all his 


friends, At laſt the Phoczans , opened their ey es, and apy 


pointed commiſſioners to eall all thoſe to account who had 
any concern in the public monies, Upon this Phalecus was 
depoſed ; and, after an exact enquiry, it was found tha 
from the Ee of the war, there had been taken out 
of the temple upwards of ten thouſand talents, that i is, 
about one million, five hundred thouſand pounds, 


() Philip, after having freed the Theſſalians, reſolved 


to carry his arms into Phocis. This is his firſt attempt to 
get footing i in Greece, and to have a ſhare in the general 
affairs of the 8 from which the kings of Macedon 


had always been. excluded as foreigners, In this view, upon 


retence of going over into Phocis in order to puniſh the 
P Soing I 


facrilegious Phocæans, he marches towards Thermopylæ, 


to poſſeſs himſelf of a paſs, which gave him a free paſſage 
into Greece, and eſpecially into Attica, The Athenians, 
upon hearing of a march which might prove of the mot 
fatal- conſequence to them, haſted to Thermopylæ, and 
* themſelves very ſeaſonably of this 120g paſs, 


(r) A. M. 3652. Ant, Js C. 352. — * 
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. . which Philip did not dare attempt to £923 to that h l 9 
1 1 to return back into Macedonia, . 333 = 
2 sec *. III. Damofibenes, upon Philip's atlenpting Thermo-' = 
F . pylæ, bar ungutes the Athenians, and animatet them againſt il 
d that prince. Little regard is paid to his oration. Olynthus, 9 
1 upon the point of being beſieged by Philip, © addreſſes the A. 9 
a thenians for ſuccour, Demoſthenes endeawours by his orati- 1 

8 | ons to rouxe them out of their lethargy. ' They ſend but a I 


very weak fuccour, and Philip at length takes Olynthus, 


1 AS we ſhall ſoon ſee Failip engaged againſt the Atheni- 
y ans, and as they, b pl the ſtrong exhortations and pru- 
. dent counſels of Demoſthenes, will become his greateſt 
* enemies, and the moſt powerful oppoſers of his ambitious 
ö deſigns ; it may not be i improper, before we enter, into that 
os part of the hiſtory, to give a ſhort account of the ſtate; of 
- Athens, and of the diſpoſition of the citizens at that time. 
: We muſt not form a judgment of the character of the 
g 3 Athenians; in the age we are now ſpeaking of, from that, 
= of their anceſtors in the time of the battles of Marathon 
a and of Salamis, from whoſe virtue they had extremely de- 
as generated. They were no longer the ſame men, and had no 
el longer the ſame maxims, and the ſame manners, They no 
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* longer diſcovered the ſame zeal for the public good, the 
. ſame application to the affairs of the ſtate, the ſame courage 
_ to ſupport fatigues of war by ſea and land; the ſame care 
0 of the revenues, the ſame willingneſs to bevy ſalutary ad- 
” vice; the ſame diſcernment in the choice of generals of the 
_ armies, and of magiſtrates to whom they intruſted the ad- 
1 + miniſtration of the ſtate, To theſe happy, theſe glorious 
4 diſpoſitions, ſucceeded a fondneſs for repoſe, and an indo- 
ge lence with regard to public affairs; an averſion fox military 
= fatigues, which they now left entirely to mercenary troops z 
of ind à profuſion of the public treaſures in games and ſhews 3 
34 a love for the flattery which their orators laviſhed upon 
. them; and an unhappy facility in conferring public offices by 


intrigue and cabal ; all which uſually precede the approaching 
p- min of Rates, Suck was the fituation of Athens, at the time 
ich the king of Macedon began to turn his arms againſt Greece, 
| D 2 | (s) We 
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(„) We haye ſeen that Philip, after various conqueſts, 
Had attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; 
becauſe the Athenians, juſtly alarmed at the impending 
danger, had ſtopped him at the paſs of Thermopylæ. (:) De- 
moſthenes taking advantage of fo favourable a diſpoſition, of 
things, mounted the tribunal, in order to ſet before them 
a lively image of the impending danger to which they were 


expoſed by the boundleſs ambition of Philip; and to con- 


vince them of the abſolute neceſſity they were under from 
hence, to apply the moſt ſpeedy remedies. Now, as the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms, and the rapidity of his progreſs, ſpread 
throughout Athens a kind of terror bordering very near 
upon deſpair, the orator, by a wonderful artifice, firſt en- 
deavours to revive their courage, and aſcribes their calami- 
tles entirely to their ſloth and indolence, For, if they hi- 
herto had acquitted themſelves of their duty, and that in 
ight of their activity and their utmoſt efforts Philip had 
prevailed over them, they then indeed would not have the. 
leaſt reſource or hope left, But in this oration, and all 
thoſe which follow, Demoſthenes inſiſts ſtrongly, that the 
grandeur of Philip is wholly owing to the ſupineneſs of the 
Athenians ; and that it is this ſupineneſs which makes him 
bold, daring, and ſwells him with ſuch a ſpirit of haughti- 
neſs as even inſults the Athenians, IE tc 
See, ſays Demoſthenes to them, ſpeaking of Philip, 
c to what a height the arrogance of that man riſes, who. 
4e will not ſuffer you to chuſe either action or repoſe ; but 
cc employs menaces, and, as fame ſays, ſpeaks in the moſt 
ce inſolent terms; and, not contented with his. firſt con- 
te queſts, but incapable of ſatiating his luſt of dominion, en- 
ce pages every day in ſome new enterprize, Poſſibly, you 
ce wait till neceſſity reduces you to act; can any one be 
ce greater to freeborn men than ſhame and infamy ? Will 
«© you then for ever walk the public place with this queſtion 
© in your mouths, hat. news is there? Can there be 
cc greater news, than that a Macedoman has vanquiſhed the 


: 0 A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 3 52. (e) Demoſt. 
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fs, 60 Athenians, and made himſelf the ſupreme arditey of 


ed “ Greece ? Phil iþ is dead, ſays one; be is only fick, replies 
5 de another.“ (His being wounded at Methone had occa- 
1 of foned all theſe reports.) * But whether he be ſick or dead 
= « js nothing to the purpoſe, O Athens! For the moment 
+ after heaven had delivered you from him, (ſhould you 
= «* {till behave as you do now) you would raiſe up another 
_ « Philip againft yourſelves z ſince the man in queſtion 
"i « owes his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, than 
_ «© to his own ftrength.” 
kr But Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied with bare remonſtrances, 
0 or with giving his opinion in general terms, propoſed a plan, 
= the execution of which he believed would check the at- 
hi- tempts of Philip. In the firſt place, he adviſes the Athe- 
Th nians to fit out a fleet of fifty gallies, and to reſolve firmly 
lat | to man them themſelves. He requires them to reinforce 
* theſe with ten gallies lightly armed, which may ſerve as a 
all convoy to the fleet and tratiſports. With regard to the 
"ho land forces, as in his time the general, elected by the moſt 
3% powerful faction, formed the army only of a confuſed 
* aſſemblage of foreigners and mercenary troops, who did 
Kei. little ſervice 3 Demoſthenes requires them to levy no more 


| than two thouſand choſen troops, five hundred of which 
ili ſhall be Athenians, and the reft raiſed from among the al- 
ul lies; with two hundred horſe, fifty 1 which mal! alſo 


* be Athenians. 

A The expence of this little army, with regard only ta 
5 on⸗ proviſions and other matters independent from their pay, 
— was to amount to little more per month than ninety * ta- 
Jon lents, (ninety thouſand crowns) wiz, forty talents for ten 
> be convoy gallies, at the rate of t twenty minz (a thouſand 
Will livres) per month for each galley :' forty talents for the 
Gon two thouſand infantry, and ten drachmas (five livres) per 
» he month for each foot-ſoldier + which five livres per month 
1 the make a little more than three-pence farthing French money 
Pas 105 diem. Finally, twelve talents for the two hundred 
noſt, ore, at thirty drachmas (fifteen m Per month for 
heni- 8 E ach talent Was warth 4 [bouſand crowns, 

1 each 
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each horſeman; which fifteen livres fer month make ten 
ſols per diem. The reaſon of my relating this ſo particu- 
larly i is to give the reader an idea of the expences of an 
army in thoſe times. Demoſthenes adds, if any one ima - 
gines, that the preparation of proviſions is not a conſidera- 


ble ſtep, he is very much miſtaken ;. for he is perſuaded, 


that provided the forces don't want proviGans, the war will 
furniſh them with every thing beſides; and that without 
doing the leaſt wrong to the Greeks or allies, they will not 


fail of ſufficient acquiſitions to make up all deficiencies and 


arrears of pay. 

But as the Athenians might be furprized at Demo- 
ſthenes's requiring ſo ſmall a body of forces, he gives this 
reaſon for it, viz. that at preſent the commonwealth did 
not permit the Athenians to oppoſe Philip with a ſufficient 
force in the field ; and that it would be their buſineſs to- 


make excurfions only, Thus his defign was, that this lit- 
tle army ſhould: be hovering perpetually about the frontiers 


of Macedonia, to awe, obſerve, harraſs, and keep cloſe to 
the enemy, in-order to prevent them Groom concerting and 
executing ſuch enterprizes with eaſe, as they might think 
fit to attempt. 

What the ſucceſs of this harangue was, is not known, 


It is very probable, that as the Athenians were not attacked 


perſonally, they, according to the ſupineneſs natural to 
them, were very indolent with regard to the progreſs of 


Philip's arms, The diviſions at this time in Greece were 


very favourable to that monarch, Athens and Lacedæmo- 
nia on one ſide employed themſelves wholly in reducing the 
ſtrength of Thebes their rival; whilſt on the other ſide, 
the Theſſalians, in order to free themſelves from their ty- 
rants and the Thebans, to maintain the ſuperiority which 
they had acquired by the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, 
devoted themſelves in the moſt reſolute manner to Philip; 
and aſſiſted him (undefignedly) in making chains for thera- 
ſelves. 

Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take ad- 
vantage of all theſe diſſenſions. This king, in order to ſe- 
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cure his frontiers, had nothing more at heart than to en- 
large them towards Thrace; and this he could ſcarce at- 
tempt but at the expence of the Athenians, who fince the 
defeat of Nerxes had many colonies (beſides ſeveral ſtates 
who were either their allies or tributaries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninſula of Pallene, 
way one of theſe colonies, The Olynthians had been at 
great variance with Amyntas father of Philip, and had 
even very much oppoſed the latter, upon his acceſſion to 
the crown, However, being not firmly eftabliſhed on his 
throne, he at firſt employed diflimulation, and requeſted 
the alliance of the Olynthians, to whom, ſome time af- 
ter, he gave up Potidæa, an important fortreſs, which 
he had conquered in concert with and for them, from the 
Athenians, When he'found himſelf able to execute his 
project, he took proper meaſures in order to beſiege Olyn- 


thus. The inhabitants of this city, who ſaw the ſtorm 


zathering at a diſtance, had recourſe to the Athenians, of 
whom they requeſted immediate aid. The affair was de 
bated in an aſſembly of the people, and as it was of the 
utmoſt importance, a great number of orators met in the 
aſſembly, Each of them mounted it in his turn, which 
was regulated by their age, Demoſthenes, who was then 


but four and thirty, did not fpeak till after his feniors had 


diſcuſſed the matter a long time, 

(u) In this * diſcourſe, the orator, the better to facceed 
in his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages the Atheni- 
ans, For this purpoſe he repreſents Philip in two very 
different lights, On one fide he is a man, whoſe un- 
bounded. ambition the empire of the world would not ſatiate, 

2 25 
* The oration which De- of great weight on this occaſi- 


moſthenes pronounced at that 
time, is generally looked upon as 
the ſecond of the three Olyntbi- 
acs, which relate to this ſubject᷑. 

But M. de Tourreil, chiefly on 
he authority of Dionyf us Ha- 
bearnafſenſis, which ought tobe 


os changes the order generally 

obſerved inDemoſtbencs's orati- 
ons, and places this at the head 
of the Olynthiacs. T * 1 


am of his opinion, T ſball cite 


the orations in the order they 
are printed, 
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an haughty tyrant, who looks upon all men, and even his 
allies as ſo many ſubjects or ſlaves; and who, for that rea- 
ſon, is no leſs incenſed by too flow a ſubmiſſion, than an 
open revolt ; a vigilant politician, who, always intent to 
take advantage of the overſights and errors of others, ſeizes 

every favourable opportunity; an indefatigable warrior 
whom his activity multiplies, and who ſupports perpetually 
the moſt ſevere toils, without allowing himſelf a moment's 
repoſe, or having the leaſt regard to the difference of ſea- 
ſons ; an intrepid hero, who ruſhes thro* obſtacles, ' and 
vlnvges into the midſt of dangers z a corrupter, who with 
his purſe trafficks, buys, and employs gold no leſs than 
iron; a happy prince, on whom fortune laviſhes her fa- 
vours, and for whom ſhe ſeems to have forgot her incon- 
fancy x But on the other fide, this ſame Philip is an im- 
prudent man, who meaſures his vaſt projects, not by His 
ſtrength, but merely by his ambition; a raſh man, who, 
by his attempts, digs himſelf the grave of his own gran- 
deur, and opens precipices before him, down which a ſmall 
effort would throw him; a knave, whoſe power is raiſed 
on the moſt ruinous of all foundations; breach of faith and 
villany ; an uſutper, hated univerſally abroad, who, by 
trampling upon all laws human and divine, has made all na- 
tions his enemies; a tyrant, deteſted even in the heart of 
his dominions, in which, by the infamy of his manners 
and other vices, he has tired out the patience of his cap- 
tains, his ſoldiers, and of all his ſubjects in general; to 
conclude, a perjured and impious wretch, | equally abhorred 
by heaven and earth, and whom the rods are now upon the 
point of deſtroying by any hand that will adminiſter to their 
wrath, and ſecond their vengeance, _ 

1 the double picture of Philip, which M. Jo 
Tour reil draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached lineaments 
in the preſent oration of Demoſthenes, In it is ſhewn the 
great freedom with which the Athenians ſpoke of ſo power- 
ful a monarch, 

Our orator, after having copratinted Philip one moment 


as formidable, the next very eaſy to be conquered, con- 


cludcs, that the only certain. method for reducing ſuch an 
eney, 
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enemy, would be 1 to reform the new abuſes, to revixe-the 
ancient order and regulations, 5 to appeaſe domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions, and to ſup Fir the cabals Which are inceſſantly 
forming; and all this in  fuch a manner, that every thing 
may unite in the ſole point of the public ſervice; and that, 
at a common expence, every man according to His abilities 
may concur to the JeftruQtion of the common enemy. i 
| Decades *, bribed by Philip's. gold, oppoſed very fire- 
nuouſly the advice of Demoſthenes, but in vain; for the 
Athenians ſent, under the conduct of Chares the general, 


thirty gallies and two thouſand men to ſuccour the Olyn- 


thians, who,. in this urgent neceſſity which. ſo nearly 
affected all. the Greeks in general, could: obtain alitance 
only from» the Athenians; 5 

However, this ſuccour did not prevent the deſigns of Phi- 
lip, or the progreſs of his arms. For he marches into 
Chalcis, takes ſeveral places of ſtrength, tha fortreſs of 
Gira,, and ſpreads terror throughout the whole country, 
Olynthus, being thus in great danger of an invaſion, and 


- menaced with deſtruction, ſent a ſecond embaſſy to Athens, 
to ſolicit a new reinforcement. Demoſthenes argues very 


firongly i in favour of their requeſt, and proves to the Athe- 
nians, that they were equally 1 by honour and inte- 


reſt to have regard to it. This is the ſubject off the du | 


thiac generally taken. as the third. 
The orator, always animated with a ftrong and lively 


zeal for the ſafety and glory of his country, endeavours to 


intimidate the Athenians, by ſetting. before them the dan- 
gers with which they are threatened ; exhibiting to' them 
a moſt dreadful proſpect of the Future, if they do. not rouze 
from their lethargy z For that, in caſe Philip ſeizes upour 
Olynthus, he will inevitably attack Athens afterwards 


with all his forces, 


The greateſt difficulty was the means of raikng ſufficient 
ſums for defraying the expences requiſite for the ſuceour of 
the Olynthians, becauſe the military funds were otherwiſe 
employed, wiz, for the gu. of che Pry, games, 
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When the Athenians, at the end of the war of gina, 


had concluded a thirty years peace with che Lacedæmo- 
nians, they reſolved to put into their treaſury, by way of 


reſerve, a thouſand talents every year 3 at the ſame time 


prohibiting any perſon, upon pain of death, to mention the 
employing any part of it, except for repuling an enemy 
who ſhould invade Attica. This was at firſt obſerved with 
the warmth and fervor which men have for all new inſtitu- 
tions, Afterwards Pericles, in order to make his court to 


the people, propoſed to diſtribute among them in times of 


peace * the thouſand talents, and to apply it in giving to 
each citizen two oboli at the public ſhews, upon condition 
however, that they might reſume this fund in ti me of war. 
The propoſal was approved, and the reſtriction alſo. « But, 
as all conceſſions of this kind dogenerate one time or other 
into licence, the Athenians were ſo highly pleaſed with this 
diſtribution (called by Demades 4 glue by which the Athe- 
nians would" be catched) that they abſolutely would not ſuf- 
fer it to be retrenched upon any account. The abuſe 55 
carried to ſuch a height, that Eubulus, ond of the fact 


which oppoſed Demoſthenes, prohibited any perſon, der 


pain of death, ſo much as to propoſe the reſtoring, for the 
ſervice of the War, thoſe' funds which Pericles had tranſ- 
ferred to the games and public ſhews. Apollodorus was 
even puniſhed, for declaring himſelf of a contrary opinion, 
my for inſiſting upon it. 


This abſurd. profuſion had very ſtrange effecke. It was 


tte to ſupply it but by impoſing taxes, the inequa- 
lity of which (deing entirely arbitrary) perpetuated ſtrong 


feuds, and made the military preparations ſo very ſlow, as 


quite defeated the defign of them, without leſſening the ex- 
pence. As the artificers and ſea-faring people, who com- 
poſed above two thirds of the people of Athens, did not 


contribute any part of their ſubſtance, and only gave their 


Jn the Whole weight of the taxes fell ey upon 


4 


*. T Jeſe ke be des the font, leap et a great num- 
reve oboli wobich wvere d. iftribut= ber of «ther _—_ 
ed to cach of the Horſes pre- 
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FR rich, "Theſe. murmured upon that acgount, and re- 
proached the others with the public monies being ſquandered 
upon feſtivals, comedjes,. and the like; ſupexfluities. But 
the people, bei 5, ſenſible. of their ſuperiority, ; paid, very 
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little regard; to the keen and had no manner of in- 
clination to fubtrack fn rom their diverſins, merely to eaſe 
people who poſſeſſed employments and dignities, from which 
they , were . tirely excluded. Beſides, any D perſon who, 
mould. dare to, ; Propoſe this, to the people ſeriouſly. and in 
form, would be e 1 eat danger of . his. lit * 3 
However, Demo henes preſumed. to introduee, this ſubje 
at two different times. ; . but the n he theated. it with the ut- 
moſt art and circumfpektion. Aer ſhewing . that. the Athe- 
nians were indiſpenſably obliged to raiſe an army,, in; order, 
to ſtop the enterpriꝭes of Philip, | he, hints (dyt.1 in a diſtant, 
way) that thoſe fuhds Which were expended | in theattic re- 
preſentations; ought” to be employed for Wing and maig- 
taining an armed förce. "He demanded ; = commiſſioners. 
might be nominated, not to enact new Jaws, (there being 
already but too many eſtabliſhed) but to examine, and aboliſh 
ſuch as ſhould be prejudicial to the commonwealth, He did 
not thereby become obnoxious to capital Puniſhment, as en- 
ated by thoſe laws; becauſe he did not require that they 
hould be actually aboliſhed, but only that commiſſioners 


might be nominated to inſpect them. He only hinted, how 


highly neceſſary it was to aboliſh a law, Which grieved the 


moſt zealous citizens, and reduced them to this Tad neceſſi- 
tr, either to ruin themſelves, in caſe they gave their opi- 
mon boldly and faithfully, or to deſtroy. their country, in 
caſe they obſerved a fearful, prevaricating filence, 

Theſe remonſtrances do not ſeem to have the ſucceſs KEN 
deſerved, fince in the following Olynthiac, (which is com- 
monly placed as the firſt) the orator was obliged to in- 


veigh once more againſt the miſapplication of the military 


finds, The Olynthians being now. vigorouſly attacked by 
Philip, and having hitherto been very ill ſerved by the ve- 
al ſuccours of Athens, required, by a third. embaſſy, a 
oY of troops which ſhould not conſiſt of mercenaries and 
eigners as before, but of true e Athenians, of men inſpir- 
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ed With a ſineere ardour for the intereſt both. 'ﬆ their div 
glory, and the common cauſe, The Athefifais, at the car. 
_ eſt ſolicitation of Demoſthenes, ſent Charts a Kron time, 
with a reinforcement of ſeventeen galfies, of two thouſand 
foot and three hundred horſe, all citizens 2 Athens, as the 
nen. had requeſted, ee 

() The long year Phitis poſſemed Wafer of un. 
Gba, Neither the fuccours nor efforts of the Athenians 
could defend it from its domeſtic enemies. It Was betrayed 
by Euthycrates and Lafthenes, two of! its moſt etalnent{citi. 
Zens, in actual employ ment at that time. Thus Philip en- 
tred by the breach which his gold bad made, Immediately 
he plunders this unhappy city, lays one part. of the inhabi- 
tants in chains, and fells the reſt for ſlaves; and diſtin- 

guithes thoſe Who Rad betrayed their city, no otherwiſe than 
by the fupreme contempt he expreſſed for them. This King, 
nie his ſon Alexander, loved the treaſon, but abhorred 
traitor, And indeed, how can a prince rely upon him _— 
Has betrayed his country ? () Every one, even the common 
ſoldiers of the Macedonian army, reproached,Euthycrates 
and Laſthenes for theilt perfidy, who complaining to Philin 
upon that account, he only made them this ironical anſwer, 
infinitely more fovere than the reproach itſelf : Don't mud 
evhat a pack of vulgar fellows ſay, who call every thing by 
its real name, 

The king was 8 at his being poſleſſed of this city, 
which was of the utmoſt importance to him as its power 
might have very much checked his conqueſts. (a) Some 
years before, the Olynthians had long refiſted the united 
armies of Macedon and Lacedæmonia; whereas Philip 

had taken it with very little reſiſtance, at leaſt had not loſt 
many men in the ſiege. 

He now cauſed ſhews and public games to be exhibited 
with the utmoſt magnificence; to theſe he added feaſts, in 

which he made himſelf very popular, beſtowing on all the 


(3) A. M, 3656. Ant, J. C. 348. Diod. I. 16. P. 
450 452. (z) Plut. in Apophtheg, p. 378. 
(a) es; 1, 15. f. 341, 
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gueſts conſiderable gifts, and mere them with the utmoſt 


marks of his friendſhip, 


szer. IV. Philip diclares in favour of Thebes aveinf the 
Pbocæant, and thereby engages in the ſacred war, He lulls - 
the Athenians, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Demoſ- 
thenes, into ſecurity, by a pretended peace and falſe promiſes. 
He ſeizes on Thermopyle, ſubjes the Phoceeans, and puts an 
end to the ſacred war, He is admitted into the council 4 | 
the Ampbickyons. 


5) 2 HE Thebans, being "eV, ako to termihate the 

war, which they had ſo long carried on againſt 
the Phocæans, addreſſed Philip. Hi therto, as we before 
mentioned, he had obſerved a kind of neutrality with re- 
ſpect to the ſacred war; and he ſeemed to wait for an op- 
portunity of declaring himſelf, that is, till both parties 
ſhould have weakened themſelves by a long war, which e- 
qually exhauſted them both. The Thebans had now very 
much abated of that haughtineſs, and thoſe ambitious views 
with which the victories of Epaminondas had inſpired them, 
The jnftant therefore that they requeſted the alliance of 
Philip, he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of that republic, 
in oppoſition to the Phocæans. He had not loſt fight of 
the project he had formed, of obtaining an entrance into 
Greece, in order to meks himſelf maſter of it, To give 
ſucceſs to his deſign, it was proper for him to declare in 
favour of one of the two parties, which at that time di- 
vided all Greece, that is, either for the Thebans, or the 
Athenians and Spartans, He was not ſo void of ſenſe as to 


imagine, that the latter party would aſſiſt his deſign of car- 


rying his arms into Greece, He therefore had no more to 


do but to join the Thebans, who offered themſelves volun- 


tarily to him, and who ſtood in need of Philip's power to 
ſupport themſelves in their declining condition. He there- 
fore declared at once in their favour, But to give a ſpeci- 
ous colour to his arms, beſides the gratitude he affected to 
have at heart for Thebes, in which he had been educated, 


(5) A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C. 347. 
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he alſo pretended to make an honour of the zeal with 


which he was fired, with regard to the violated god 3 and 
was very glad to paſs for a religious prince, who. m_ 


eſpouſed the cauſe of the god, and of the temple of 


phos, in order to conciliate by that means the eſteem and 
friendſhip of the Greeks, | Politicians apply every pretext to 
their views, and endeavour to ſkreen the moſt unjuſt at- 
tempts with the veil of probity, and ſometimes even of 
religion; though they very frequently have no Why of 
regard for either. 

(c) There was nothing Philip had more at N chen 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylz, as it opened him a paſſage 
into Greece; to appropriate all the honour of the ſacred 
war to himſelf, as if he had been principal in that affair, 
and to preſide in the Pythian games, He was defirous of 
aiding the Thebans, and by their means to poſſeſs himſelf 
of Phocis: but then, in order to put this double deſign in 
execution, it was neceſſary for him to keep it ſecret from 
the Athenians, who had actually declared war againſt 
Thebes, and who for many years had been in alliance with 


the Phocæans. His bufineſs. therefore was to malt them 


change their meaſures, by placing other objects ii their 
view; and on this occaſion the politics of ue ſucceeded 
to a wor: © | TH 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired af> a war whih 
was very burthenſome and of little benefit to them, had 
commiſſioned Cteſiphon and Phrynon to ſound the intentions 
of Philip, and in What manner he ſtood diſpoſed with re- 
gard to peace. Theſe related that Philip did not appear 
averſe to it, and that he even expreſſed a great affection for 
the commonwealth, Upon this, the Athenians reſolved 


to ſend a ſolemn embaſſy, to enquire more ſtrictly into the 
truth of things, and to procure the laſt explanations, pre- 


viouſly neceſſary to fo important a negotiation. Æſchines 
and Demoſthenes were among the ten ambaſſadors, who 
brought back three from Philip, voix. Antipater, Parmenio, 
and Eurylochus. All the ten executed their commiſſion 


1 
1 


(c) Pemoſch. Orat. de falſa legatione. 
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vith very küithfulty, and gave à very good account of it. Upon 
and this, they were immediately ſent back with full powers to 
rml conclude a peace, and to ratify it by oaths, It was then 
Del. Demoſthenes, who in his firſt embaſſy had met ſome Athe- 
and nian captives in Macedonia, and had promiſed to return and 
xt to ranſom them at his own expence, endeavours to enable him- 
ate ſelf to keep his word ; and in the mean time adviſes his col- 
n of MW legues to embark with the utmoſt expedition, as the repub- 


r of lic had commanded ;. and to wait as ſoon as poſſible upon 
0 Philip, in what place ſoever he might be, However, 
than theſe, inftead of making a ſpeedy diſpatch as they were 
lage IM dcfired, go an ambaſſador's pace, proceed to Macedonia by 
acred land, ſtay three months in that country, and give Philip 
Mair, time to poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral other ſtrong places be- 


1s of longing to the Athenians in Thrace, At laſt, meeting with 


miſe I the king of Macedonia, they agree with him upon articles 
ign in of peace; but having lulled them aſleep with the ſpecious 
from MW pretence of a treaty, he deferred the ratification of it 
gainſt Wl from day to day. Philip had found means to corrupt the 
with ambaſſadors one after another by preſents, Demoſthenes ex- 
them MW cepted, who being but one, oppoſed Mig collegues to no 
their manner of purpoſe. 

ceeded WM In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance con- 
8 tinually. Being arrived at Pheræ in Theſſaly, he at laſt ra- 
which ties the treaty of peace, but refuſes to include the Pho- 
„ had czans in it. When news was brought to Athens, that Phi- 
ntions' WW lip had figned the treaty, it occaſioned very great joy in 
th re- that city, eſpecially to thoſe who were averſe to the war, 
appear WW and dreaded the conſequences of it. Among theſe was (d) I- 
ion for ſocrates, He was a citizen very zealous for the common- 
-folved IM wealth, whoſe proſperity he had very much at heart. The 
ito the weakneſs of his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had 
„ pre- prevented his appearing in public, and from mounting like 
ſchines I others the tribunal of harangues. He had opened a ſchool 
„ who in Athens, in which he read rhetorical lectures, and taught 
menio, youth eloquence with great reputation and ſucceſs, How- 
miſſion I ever, he had not entirely renounced the care of public af- 


(4) Ifocrat Orat, ad Philip. | IT 
| RS | fairs; 
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=_ The His Tory 
fairs; and as others ſerved their country viva voce, in the 
public aſſemblies, Iſocrates contributed to it by his writ. 
ings, in which he delivered his thoughts; and theſe being 
ſoon made public, were very eagerly ſought after, 

On the preſent occaſion, he writ a piece of conſiderable 
length which he addreſſed to Philip, with whom he held a 
correſpondence, but in ſuch terms as were worthy a good 
and faithful citizen, He was then very far advanced in 
years, being at leaſt fourſcore and eight, The ſcope of this 
diſcourſe was, to exhort Philip to take advantage of -the 
peace he had juſt before concluded, in order to reconcile all 
the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms againſt 
the king of Perſia. The buſineſs was to engage in this plan 
four cities, on which all the reſt depended, wiz. Athens, 
He confeſſes, that had Sparta 
or Athens been as powerful as formerly, he ſhould have 
been far from making ſuch a propoſal, which he was ſenſi. 
ble they would never approve ; and which the pride of 


thoſe two republics, whilſt ſuſtained and augmented by fuc. 


ceſs, would reject with diſdain, But that now, as the 
moſt powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhauſted 
by long wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal reverſes 
of fortune, have equally an intereſt in laying down their 
arms, and living in peace, purſuant to the example which 
the Athenians had began to ſet them; the preſent is the 
moſt favourable opportunity Philip could have, to reconcile 
and unite the ſeveral cities of Greece, | 

In caſe he (Philip) ſhould be ſo happy as to ſucceed in 
ſuch a project; ſo glorious and beneficial a ſucceſs would 
raiſe him above whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in 
Greece, But this project in itſelf, though it ſhould not have 
ſo happy an effect as he might expect from it, would yet 


_ infallibly gain him the eſteem, the affection, and confidence 


of all the nations of Greece ; advantages infinitely prefer- 
able to the taking of cities, and all the conqueſts he might 
hope to obtain, 

Some perſons indeed who were prejudiced againſt Philiy 
repreſent and exclaim againſt him as a crafty prince, who 
gives a ſpecious pretext to his march, but at the ſame time 


has 


f PHILIP. =_ 


kas in reality no other object in view but the enſlaving .of 
Greece. Ifocrates, either from a too great credulity, or 
from a deſire of bringing Philip into his views, ſuppoſes that 
rumours ſo injurious as theſe, have no manner of founda- 
tion ; it not being probable, that a prince who glories in 
being deſcended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, 
ſhould think of invading and poſſeſſing himſelf of it. But 
theſe very reports, which are ſo capable of blackening his 


name, and of ſullying all his glory, ſhould prompt him to 


demonſtrate the falſity of them in the preſence of all Greece 
by the leaſt ſuſpicions of proofs, in leaving and maintaining 


each city in the full poſſeſſion of its laws and liberties ; in 


removing with the utmoſt care all ſuſpicions of partiality ; : 
in not eſpouſing the intereſt of one people againſt another; 
in winning the confidence of all men by a noble diſintereſt- 
edneſs and an invariable love of juſtice; in fine, by aſpir- 
ing at no other title than that of the reconciler of the di- 
viſions of Greece, a title far more glorious than that of 
conqueror. 

It is in the king of perſta's Sai he ought to merit 
thoſe laſt titles, The conqueſt of it is open and ſure to 


him, in caſe he could ſucceed in pacifying the troubles of 


Greece, He ſhould call to mind that Ageſilaus, with no 
other forces than thoſe of Sparta, ſhoak the Perſian throne ; 
and would infallibly have ſubverted it, *bad he not been * 
called into Greece, by the inteſtine diviſions which then 


broke out. The fignal victory of the ten thouſand under 


Clearchus, and their triumphant retreat in the fight 
innumerable armies, prove what might be expected from the 
joint forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when com- 
manded by Philip againſt a prince inferior in every reſpest 
to him whom Cyrus had endeavoured to dethrone. | 
Iſocrates concludes with declaring, that one would be. 
lieve the gods had hitherto granted Philip ſo long a train of 
ſucceſſes, with no other yiew but that he might be enabled 


to form and execute the glorious enterprize, the plan of 
which he had laid before him, He reduces the counſel} he 
gave to three heads: That this prince ſhould govern his 


* | expire with wiſdom and juſtice; ſhould hoal the divi- 
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ſions between the neighbouring nations and all Greece, with, 
out deſiring to poſſeſs any part of it himſelf ; and this be- 
ing done, that he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt a 
country, which from all ages had been the enemy of Greece, 
and had often vowed their deſtruction. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that this is a moſt noble plan, and highly worthy 
a great prince. But Iſocrates had a very falfe idea of Philip, 
if he thought this monarch would ever put it in execution, 
Philip did not poſſeſs the equity, moderation or diſintereſt- 
edneſs, which ſuch a project required, He really intended 
to attack Perſia, but was perſuaded, that it was his buſi. 
neſs to ſecure himſelf firſt of Greece, "which indeed he 
was determined to do, not by ſervices but force, He 
did not endeavour either to win over or perſuade nations, 
but to ſubject and reduce them, As on his fide he · had no 
manner of regard for alliances and treaties, he judged of 
others by himſelf, and was for aſſuring himſelf of them 
by much ſtronger ties than thoſe of friendſhip, gratitude 
and fincerity, 

As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with the ſtate of 
affairs than Iſocrates, ſo he formed a truer judgment of 
Philip's deſigns. Upon his return from his embaſly, he 
declares expreſsly, that he does not approve either of the 
diſcourſe or the conduct of the Macedonian king, but that 
every thing is to be dreaded from him. On the contrary, 
Eſchines, who had been bribed, aſſures the Athenians 
that he had diſcovered the + candor and fincerity in 
the promiſes and proceedings of this king, He had' engaged 
that Theſpiz and Platææ ſhould be repeopled, in ſpight 
of the oppoſition of the Thebans ; that in caſe he ſhould 
proceed ſo far as to ſubject the Phoczans, he would pre- 
ſerve them, and not do them the leaſt injury; that he would 
reſtore Thebes to the good order which had before been ob- 
ſerved in it; chat Oropus ſhould be given up abſolutely to 
the Athenians ; and that in lieu of Amphipolis they ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion gf Eubœa. It was to no purpoſe that 
Demoſthenes remonſtrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, 
notwithſtanding all theſe glorious promiſes, endeavoured ta 
poſſeſs himſelf, in an abſolute manner, of Phocis ; and 5 
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of ' PHEL IP. 43 
by abandoning it to him, they would betray the common- 
wealth, and give up all Greece into his hands, He was 
not heard, and the oration of ZETchines, who engaged 
that Philip would make good his ſeveral panty prevailed 
over that of Demoſthenes. 


{e) Theſe deliberations gave that prince an opportunity 


to poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, and to enter Phocis. 
Hitherto there had been no poſſibility of reducing the Pho- 
cæans; but Philip needed but appear, for the bare ſound 
of his name filled them with terror, Upon the ſuppoſition 
that he was marching againſt a herd of ſacrilegious wretches, 
not againſt common enemies, he ordered all his ſoldiers to 
wear crowns of laurel, and led them to battle as under the 
conduct of the god himſelf whoſe honour they revenged. 
The inſtant they appeared, the Phoczans believed them- 
ſelves overcome, Accordingly they ſue for peace, and yield 
to Philip's mercy, who gives Phalecus their leader leave to 
retire into Peloponneſus, with the eight thouſand men in his 
ſervice, In this manner Philip, with very little trouble, 


engroſſed all the honour of a long and bloody war, which 
had exhauſted the forces of both parties. This victory 


gained him incredible honour throughout all Greece, and 


his glorious expedition was the topic of all converſations in - 


that country. He was conſidered as the avenger of facri- 


lege and the protector of religion; and they almoſt ranked 


in the number of the gods the man who had defended their 
majeſty with ſo much courage and ſucceſs, 
Philip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by his 


own private authority, in an affair which concerned all 
Greece, aſſembles the council of the Amphictyons, and ap- 


points them, for form ſake, ſupreme judges of the pains 
and penehtins to which the Phoczans had rendered them- 
ſelves obnoxious, Under the name of theſe judges, who 
were entirely at his devotion, he decrees that the cities of 


(4) A. M. 3658. Ant. J. C. 346. Diod. 1. 16. p. 455. 


* Incredible quantum ea torem religionum. Itaque Diis 
res apud omnes nationes Phi- proximus habetur, per quem 
lippo gloriz dedit. Illum Deorum majeſtas vindicata fit, 


vindicem facrilegii, illum ul- * 1, 8. c. 2. 
Phoeis 
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44 The HrsTory 

Phocis ſhall be deſtroyed, that they ſhall all be reduicel to 

ſmall towns of fixty houſes each, and that thoſe towns 

mall be at a certain diftance one from the other; that thoſe 

wretches who have committed ſacrilege ſhall be abſolutely | 

proſcribed ; and that the reſt ſhall not enjoy their poſlef- | 

fions, but upon condition of paying an annual tribute, which | 

mall continue to be levied till ſuch time as the whole fums | 

taken out of the temple of Delphos ſhall be repaid. Philip | 

did not forget himſelf on this occaſion. After he had ſub- | 

jected the rebellious Phoczans, he demanded that their ſeat | 

in the council of the Amphictyons, which they had been | 

declared to have* forfeited, ſhould be transferred to him. 

The Amphictyons, the inftrument of whoſe' vengeance he 

had now been, were afraid of refuſing him, and accord- 

ingly admitted him a member of their body; a circum- 

ſtance of the higheſt importance to him, as we ſhall fee in 

the ſequel, and of very dangerous conſequence to all the reſt 

of Greece, They alfo gave him the ſuperintendance of the 

Pythian games, in conjunction with the Bœotians and Theſ- 

falians ; becauſe the Corinthians, who pofſefled this privi- 

lege hitherto, had rendered themſelves unworthy of A by 

ſharing i in the ſacrilege of the Phocæans. | 
When news was brought to Athens of the treatment 

which the Phoczans had met with, the former perceived, 

but too late, the wrong ſtep they had taken in refufing to 

comply with the counſels of Demoſthenes ; and in abandon- 

ing themſelves blindly to the vain and idle promiſes of a 

traytor, who had ſold his country, Befides the ſhame and 

grief with which they were ſeized, for having failed in the 

obligations of the * confederacy, they found that, they had 

betrayed their own intereſts in abandoning their allies, For 

Philip, by poſſeſſing himſelf of Phocis, was become maſter 

of Thermopylæ, which opened him the gates, and put 

into his hands the keys of Greece. f) The Athenians | 

thereforc, being alarmed upon their own account, gave 

' prders that the women and children ſhould be brought out 

of the country into the city; that the walls ſhould be re- 


( f) Demoſt, de falf, legat. p. 312. 
1 79 the Fborcam. | 
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of PHILIP. 45 
paired, and the Piræus fortified, in . to put themſelves 
into a ſtate of defence in caſe of an invaſion. | | 
The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree, by which Phi- 
lip had been admitted among the Amphictyons. They per- 
haps had abſented themſelves purpoſely, that they might 
not authorize it by their preſence 3 or, which is more pro- 
bable, Philip, in order to remove the obſtacles, and avoid 
the remoras he might meet with in the execution of his de- 
ſign, aſſembled ſuch of the Amphictyons only as were en- 
tirely at his devotion, In ſhort, he conducted his intrigue 
ſo very artfully, that he obtained his ends, This election 
might be diſputed as clandeſtine and irregular ; and there- 
fore he required a confirmation of it from the people, who, 
as members of that body, had a right either to reject or ra- 
tify the new choice. Athens received the circular invitation; 
but in an aſſembly of the people, which was called in or- 
der to deliberate on Philip's demand, ſeveral were of opi- 
nion, that no notice ſhould be taken of it. Demoſthenes 
however was of a contrary opinion; and though he did not 
approve in any manner of the peace which had been con- 
cluded with Philip, he did not think it would be for their 
intereſt to infringe it in the preſent juncture; ſince that 
could not be done without ſtirring up againſt the Athenians, 
both the new Amphyction, and thoſe who had elected him. 


His advice therefore was, that they ſhould not expoſe them- 


ſelves unſeaſonably to the dangerous conſequences which 
might enſue, in caſe of their determinate refuſal, to conſent 
to the almoſt unanimous decree of the Am phictyons; and 
proteſted, that it was their intereſt to ſubmit, for fear of 
worſe, to the preſent condition of the times; that is, to 
comply with what was not in their power to prevent. This 
is the ſubje& of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, entitled, Oration 
on the peace, We may probably believe ma his advice was 


' followed, 
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Szcr, v. Phil, being "throat ieee, x FN 
conqueſts. into Ill 27 and Thrace, He projects a league with 
tbe Thebans, the Meſſenians, and the Argives, to inuade 
| Peloponneſus in concert with them, Athens declaring in fa-. 
_ our of. the Lacedemonians, this league is diſſolved. 41 
aguin attempts Eubœa, but Phocion drives him out of .it, 
| Character of that celebrated Athenian, Philip befieges Pe. 
8 nthus and Byzantium. The Athenians, animated by the 

" orations of Demoſthenes, ſend ſuccaurs to thoſe two cities, 

under the command of Fbocion, 200 n him fo raiſe the. 

 fege of thoſe Places. 

(s) 7 TER Philip had ſettled every this 5 to 

A the worſhip of the god, and the ſecurity of the 
temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with great 
glory, and the reputation of a religious prince and an in- 
trepid conqueror. ( Diodorus obſerves, that all thoſe who 
had ſhared in profaning and plundering the temple perihed. 
wiege and came to a tragical end. 

(i) Philip, fatisfied that he had opened himſelf a = 
into Greece by his ſeizure of Thermopylæ; that he had 
ſubjected Phocis; had eſtabliſhed himſelf one of the judges 
of Greece, by his new dignity of Amphictyon; and that 
| he had gained the eſteem and applauſe of all nations, by bis 
zeal to revenge the honour of the deity : judged very pru- 
dently, that it would be proper for him to ſtop his career, 
in order to prevent all the ſtates of Greece from taking 
arms againſt him, in caſe they ſhould diſcover too ſoon his 
ambitious views with regard to that country. In order 
therefore to remove all ſuſpicion, and to ſooth the diſquie- 
tudes which aroſe on that occaſion, he turned his arms 

againſt Illyria, purpoſely to extend his frontiers on that 
fide, and to keep always his troops in exerciſe by ſome new 
expedition, 

The ſame motive prompted him afterwards to £0 over 
into Thrace, In the'very beginning of his reign he had 
diſpoſſeſs'd the Athenians of ſeveral Rrong places in that 


(8) A. M. 3660, Ant. ( Diod, 
1 10 p. 456. (i) Rd. p. =. bh 
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| country, Philip fill carried on his conqueſts there, * Sui. 


das obſerves, that. before he took Olynthus, he had made 
himſelf maſter of thirty-two cities in Chalcis, which is 
part of Thrace, Cherſoneſus alſo was ſituated very corn- 
modiouſly for him. This was a very rich peninfula, in 

which there were a great number of powerful cities and = 
paſture lands. It had formerly belonged to the Athenians, 


The inhabitants of it put themſelves under the protection 


of Lacedæmonia, after Lyſander had deftroyed Athens; 
but ſubmitted again to their firſt maſters, after Conon, the 
ſon of Timotheus, had reinſtated his country. Cotys, 
king of Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the Athenians of Cherſo- 
neſus; {&) but it was afterwards reſtored to them by Cher- 
ſobleptus, ſon of Cotys, who finding himſelf unable to de- 
fend it againſt Philip, gave it up to them the fourth year 
of the CVIth Olympiad ; reſerving however to himſelf 
Cardia, which was the moſt confiderable city of the penin- 
ſula, and formed as it were the gate and entrance of it. 
(/) After Philip had deprived Cherſobleptus of his king- 


dom, which happened the ſecond year of the CEXth Olym- 


piad (m), the inhabitants of Cardia, being afraid of falling 
into the hands of the Athenians, who claimed their city 
which formerly belonged to them, ſubmitted themſelves to 
Philip, who did not fail to take them under his pratection. 

(u) Diopithes, principal of the colony which the Athe- 
nians had ſent. into Cherfoneſus, looking upon this Rep in 
Philip as an act of hoftility againſt the commonwealth ;; 
without waiting for an order, and fully perſuaded that it 
would not be diſavowed, marches ſuddenly into the domi- _ 


. nions of that prince in the maritime part of Thrace, whilft 


he was carrying on an important war in upper Thrace 
plunders them before he had time to return and make head 
againſt him, and carries off a rich booty, all which te 
lodged ſafe in Cherſoneſus. Philip, not being able to re- 
venge himſelf in the manner he could have withed, con- 


(%) Diod. 1. 16. p. PER 0 Ibid. p. 464. 


() A. M. 3669, Ant. J. C. 33 5. (2) A., M M. 3670. 
A J. C. 334. Liban. ** p. 75 
* In Kapay, 
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tented himſelf with making grievous complaints to the 
Athenians, by letters upon that account, Such as received 
penſions from him in Athens, ſerved him but too effectually. 


Theſe venal wretches loudly exclaimed againſt a conduct, 
which, if not prudent, was at leaſt excuſable. They 45 


claim againſt Diopithes; impeach him of involving the 
ſtate in a war; accuſe him of extortion and piracy; infiſt 


upon his being recalled, and purſue: his condemnation with 


the utmoſt heat and violence. 

Demoſthenes, ſeeing at this junſture that the public wel. 
fare was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, undertook his 
defence, which is the ſubject of his oration on Cherſoneſus, 
This Diopithes was father to Menander, the comic poet, 
whom Terence has copied ſo faithfully, 

Diopithes was accuſed of oppreſſing the allies by his un 
juſt exactions. However, Demoſthenes lays the leaſt ſtreſs 
on this, becauſe it was perſonal; he nevertheleſs pleads his 


apology (tranſiently) from the example of all the generals, 


to whom the iſlands and cities: of Aſia minor paid certain 


voluntary contributions, by which they purchaſed ſecurity 
to their merchants, and procured convoys for them to 


guard them againſt the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a 
man may exerciſe oppreſſions, and ranſom allies very unſea- 
ſonably, But in this caſe, a bare * decree, an accuſation 
in due form, a galley appointed to bring home the general 
recalled ; all this is ſufficient to put a ſtop to abuſes, But 
it is otherwiſe with regard to Philip's enterprizes. Theſe 
cannot be checked either by decrees or menaces; and no- 
thing will do this effeQually, but raifing troops, and fit- 
ting out gallies. 

“ Your orators, ſays he, cry out eternally to you, that 
cc we muſt make choice either of peace or war; but Philip 
cc does not leave this at our option, he who is daily medi- 
ec tating ſome new enterprize againſt us. And can we 
c“ doubt but it was he who broke the peace, unleſs it is pre- 
ce tended, that we have no reaſon to complain of him, as 
« long as he ſhall forbear making any attempts on Attica 
& and the Pirzus ? But it will then be too late for us 
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er to oppoſe. hit 3 and it is now we muſt prepare ſtrong 
« barriers againſt his ambitions deſigns. You ought to lay 
eit down as a certain maxim, O Athenians, that it is 
« you he aims at; that be confiders. you as his moſt dan- 
c gerous enemies; that your ruin only can eftabliſh his 
« tranquillity, and ſecure his conqueſts; and that What 
6e ever he is now projecting, is merely with the view of 
« falling #pon you, and of reducing Athens to a ſtate of 
ce fubjectĩon. And indeed can any of you be fo vaſtly 
« fimple, as to imagine that Philip is ſo greedy of a few 
&c paltry * towns, (for what other name can we beftow 


© on thoſe he now attacks?) that he ſubmits to fatigues, 
© ſeaſons and dangers, merely for the fake of gaining 


them; but that as for the harbours, the arſenals, the 
yo 8 the filver mines, and the immenſe revenues of 
ce the Athenians; that he, I fay, conſiders theſe with 
9 indifference, does not covet them in the leaft, but will 
« ſuffer you to remain in quiet poſſeflion of them ? 

* What cancluſion are we to draw from all that has 


© been ſaid? Why, that ſo far from caſhiering the army 


© we have in Thrace, it muſt be confiderably reinforced 
<< and firengthened by new levies, in order, that as Philip 
* has always one in readineſs to oppreſs and enſlave the 
© Greeks, we, on our fide, may always have one on foot; 
< to defend and preferve them. There is reaſon to be- 
lie ve, that Demofthenes's advice was followed, - 

() The fame year that this oration was ſpoke, Arms 
bas, king of Moloſſus or Epirus, died. He was ſon of 
Alcetas, and had a brother called Neoptolemus, whoſe 
daughter Olympias was married to Philip, This Neoptole- 


mus, by the credit and authority of his ſon-in-law, was 


raifed fo high as to ſhare the regal power with his elder 
brother, to. whom only it lawfully belonged. This firſt 
unjuſt action was followed by a greater, For, after the 
death of + Arymbas, Philip played his part ſo well; either 


(o) Diod. I. 15, p. 465. | 

* In Thrace, prince, and e this ſur 
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by his intrigues or his menaces, that the Moloſſians expelled 
ZEacidas, ſon and lawful ſucceſſor to Arymbas, and eſta- 
bliſhed Alexander, ſon of Neoptolemus, ſole king of Epi- 
rus, This prince, who was not only brother-in-law, but 
ſon-in-law to Philip, whoſe daughter Cleopatra he had 
married, as will be obſerved i in the ſequel, carried his arms 
into Italy, and there died, After this, Æacidas re-aſcend- 
ed the throne of his anceſtors, reigned alone in. Epirus, 


and tranſmitted the crown to his ſon, the famous Pyrrhus, 


(fo famous in the Roman hiſtory) and ſecond couſin to 
Alexander the Great, Alcetas being e to ns 


thoſe monarchs, 6 


Philip, after his expedition in IIlyria and "DER turn- 
ed his views towards Peloponneſus. () Terrible commo- 
tions prevailed at that time in this part of Greece, La- 
cedemonia aſſumed the ſovereignty of it, with no other 


Tight than of being the ſtrongeſt, Argos and Meſſene be- 
ing oppreſſed, had recourſe to Philip. 


He had juſt before 
concluded a peace with the Athenians, who, on the faith 
of their orators that had been bribed by this prince, ima- 
gined he was going to break with the Thebans. However, 
ſo far from that, after having ſubdued Phocis, he divided 
the conqueſt with them, The Thebans embraced with joy 
the favourable opportunity which preſented itſelf, of open- 
ing him a gate through which he might paſs into Pelopon- 


neſus, in which country the inveterate hatred they bore 


to Sparta, made them foment diviſions perpetually, and 
continue the war. They therefore ſollicited Philip to join 
with them, the Meſſenians and Argives, in order to hum- 
ble in concert the power of Lacedæmonia. 

This prince readily gave into an alliance which ſuited 
with his views. He propoſed to the Amphictyons, or ra- 
ther dictated to them, the decree which ordained, that La- 
cedæmonia ſhould permit Argos and Meſſene to enjoy an en- 
tire independance, purſuant to the tenor of a treaty lately 
concluded ; and, upon pretence of not expoſing the autho- 
rity of the Rtates-general of Greece, he ordered at the m 


(2) Demoſt. in Philip, 2. Liban. i is Demoſth. 
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PHIL. 51 
time 2 large body of troops to march that way. Lacedæmo- 
nia, being juſtly alarmed, requeſted the Athenians to ſuc- 
cour them; and by an embaſſy ' preſſed earneſtly for the 
concluding of ſuch an alliance as their common fafety might 
require, The ſeveral powers, whoſe intereſt it was to pre- 
vent this alliance from being concluded, uſed their utmoſt, 
endeavours to gain their ends, Philip reprefented by his 
ambafladors to the Athenians, that it would be very wrong 
in them to declare war againſt him; that if he did not 
dreak with the Thebans, his not doing ſo was no infraction 
of the treaties; that before he could have broke his word 
in this particular, he muſt firſt have given it; and that the 
treaties themſelves proved manifeſtly, that he had not made 
any promiſe to that purpoſe, Philip indeed faid true, with 
regard. to the written articles and the public ftipulations 
but ZEſchines had made this promiſe by word of mouth in 
his name. On the other fide, the ambaſſadors of Thebes, 
of Argos and Meſſene, were alſo very urgent with the 
Athenians ; and reproached them with having already ſe- 
cretly favoured the Lacedzmonians but too much, who m_ 
the profeſſed enemies to the Thebans, and the tyrants of 


Peloponneſus. 


(4) But Demoſthenes, inſenfible to all theſe ſollicita- 
tions, and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt of his 
country, aſcended the tribunal, in order to enforce the ne- 


gotiation of the Lacedæmonians. He reproached the Athe- 
. nians, according to his uſual cuſtom, with ſupineneſs and 


indolence. He expoſes the ambitious defigns of Philip, 
which he ſtill purſues ; and declares that they aim at no leſs 
than the conqueſt of all Greece. You excel, ſays he to 
e them, both you and he, in that circumſtance which is 
« the object of your application and your cares, You 
«ſpeak in a better manner than him, and he acts better 

* than you, The experience of the paſt ought at leaſt to 

< open your eyes; and make you more ſuſpicious and cir- 
* cumſpect with regard to him: But this ſerves to no other 
" 2 than to lull you aſleep. At this time his troops 

are marching towards Peloponneſus; he is ſending mo- 


2) Philipp. 2. 


cc ney 


= His rear 


cc ney to it, and his arrival in perfon, af the head of a 
. powerful army, is expected every moment. Do vou think 
that you will be ſecure, after he ſhall have pofſfeſſed him- 
4 ſelf of the territories round you ? Art has invented, far 
* the ſecurity of cities, various methods of defence, as 
< ramparts, walls, ditches, and the like works ; but na- 
« ture ſurrounds the wiſe with a common W n Which 
te covers them on all ſides, and provides for the 8 
© ſtates. What is this bulwark ? It is diffidence.”” 
concludes with exhorting the Athenians to rouze from — 
Jethargy ; to ſend immediate fuccour to the Lacedzemonians; 
and, above all, to puniſh directly all ſuch domeſtic traytes 
as have 1 the people, and brought their preſent cala. 
mities upon them, by fpreading falſe reports, e 
ing captious aſſurances, 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open 
rupture; hence we may conjecture, that the latter de- 
layed his invaſion of Peleponneſus, in order that he might 
not have too many enemies upon his hands at the fame time. 
However, he did not fit ſtill, but turned His views ancther 
Way. Philip had a long time confidered Eubea as proper, 
from its ſituation, to favour the deſigns he meditated againit 
Greece; and, in the beginning of his reign, had attempted 
to poſſeſs himſelf of it. He indeed ſet every engine a 
work at that time, in order to ſeize upon that iſland, 
which he called the Shackles of Greece. But it nearly-con- 
cerned the Athenians, on the other fide, ' not to ſuffer it to 
fall into the hands of an enemy; eſpecially as it might be 
joined to the continent of Attica by a bridge. However, 
that people, according to their uſual cuſtom, continued in- 
dolent Whilſt Philip purſued his conqueſts. The Latter, 
who was continually attentive and vigilant over his intereff, 
endeavoured to carry on an intelligence in the ifland, and 
by dint of preſents bribed thoſe who had the greateſt an- 
thority in it, (r) At the requeſt of certain of the inhabi- 
tants, he ſent ſome troops privately thither ; poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of ſeveral ſtrong places; diſmantled Porthmos, a very 


(-) Demoſth, Philipp. 3. p. 93. 
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waa fortreſs in Eubœa, and eſtabliſhed three tyrants 
or kings over the country, He alſo ſeized upon Oreum, 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities of Eubcea, of which it poſſeſſed 
the fourth part ; and eftabliſhed five tyrants over it, who 
exerciſed an abſolute authority there in his name, 

(s) Upon this Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation to 
the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver that 
iſland, every part of which was upon the point of fubmit- 
ting entirely to the Macedonian, The Athenians, upon 


this, fent ſome troops under the command of Phocion, 


(t) That general had already acquired great reputation, 
and will have in the ſequel a great ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, both foreign and domeſtic. He had ſtudied 


in the academy under Plato, and afterwards under Xeno- 


crates, and in that ſchool! had formed his morals and his 
life, upon the model of the moſt auſtere virtue. We are 
told, that no Athenian ever ſaw him laugh, weep, or go 
to the public baths, Whenever he went into the country, 
or was in the army, he always walked * barefoot, and 
without a cloak, unleſs the weather happened to be inſup- 


portably cold; fo that the ſoldiers uſed to ſay laughing, See ! 


Pbocion has got his cloak on; it is a fign of a hard winter, 


He knew that eloquence is a neceſſary quality in a ſtateſ- 


man, for enabling him to execute happily the great. deſigns 
he may undertake during his adminiftration, He therefore 
applied himſelf particularly to the attainment of it, and 
with great ſucceſs. Perſuaded that it is with words as with 
coins, of which the moſt eſteemed are thoſe that with lefs 
weight have moſt intrinfic value; Phocion had formed him- 
ſelf to a lively, cloſe, conciſe ſtile, which - expreſſed a great 
many ideas in few words, Appearing one day abſent in an 
aſſembly, where he was preparing to ſpeak, he was aſked 
the reaſon of it: I am conſidering, fays he, whether it is 
not poſſible for me to retrench any part of the diſcourſe J am to 


make, He was a ſtrong reaſoner, and by that means carried 


every thing againſt the moſt ſublime eloquence 3 which 


() Plutarch. in Phoc. p. 746, . (e) Ibid, 
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made Demoſthenes, who had often experienced this, when - 
ever he appeared to harangue the public, ſay, There's the 
ax which cuts away the effedts of my words. One would 
imagine, that this kind of 3 is abſolutely contrary 
to the genius of the vulgar, who require the ſame things 
to be often repeated, and with greater extent in order to 
their being the more intelligible, But it was not ſo with 
the Athenians : lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden 
ſenſe, they valued themſelves upon underſtanding an orator 
at half a word, and really underſtood him. Phocion 
adapted himſelf to their taſte, and in this point Taped 
even Demoſthenes ; which is ſaying a great deal. | 
Phocion obſerving that thoſe perſons, who at this time 
were concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided it into 
military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Ariſtophon, 
Demoſthenes, Lycubgus and Hyperides, confined themſelvrs 
merely to haranguing the people, and propoſing decrees ; 
that the other part, as Diopithes, Leoſthenes and Chares 
advanced themſelves by military employments ; he choſe 
rather to imitate the conduct of Solon, Ariſtides, and Pe- 
ricles, who had known how to unite both talents, the 
arts of government with military valour, Whilit be 
was in employment, peace and tranquillity were always 
his object, as being the end of every with government; 
and yet commanded in more expeditions, not only than all 
the generals of his time, but even than all his predeceſſors, 
He was honoured with the ſupreme command five and forty 
times, without having once. aſked or made intereft for it; 
and was always appointed to command the armies in his ab- 
ſence. The world was aftoniſhed, that, being of ſo ſe- 
vere a turn of mind, and fo great an enemy to flattery of 
every kind, how it was poſſible for him in a manner to fix 


in his own favour, the natural levity and inconſtancy of the 


Athenians, though he frequently uſed to oppoſe very ſtre- 


-nuouſly their will and caprice, without regard to their cap- 
tiouſneſs and delicacy, The idea they had formed to them- 
ſelves of his probity and zeal for the public good, extin- 


guiſhed every other opinion of him; and that, according 


to Plutarch, generally mas his eloguence ſo efficacious, and 
wiumphant, 


I thought 


ef PHILIP: 58 
I thonght it neceſſary to give the reader this idea of Pho- 
cion's character, becauſe frequent mention will be made of 
him in the ſequel, It was to him the Athenians gave the 
command of the forces they fent to the aid of Plutarch of 
Eretria, But this traitor repaid his benefactots with i ingra- 
titude ; ſet up the ſtandard againft them, and endeavoured 
openly to repulſe the very army he had requeſted. How- 
ever, Phocion was not at a lofs how to, act upon this un- 
foreſeen perfidy z for he purſued his enterprize, won a bat - 
tle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. | | 
After this great ſueceſs, Phocion returned to Athens z but 


* was no ſooner gone, than all the allies regretted the ab- 
ſence of his goodneſs and juſtice, Though the profeſſed 


enemy of every kind of oppreſſion and extortion, he knew 
how to infinuate himſelf into the minds of men with art; 
and at the ſame time he made others fear him, he had the 
rare talent of making them love him Kill more. He one 
day made Chabrias a fine anſwer, who appointed him to go 
with ten light veſſels to raiſe the tribute which certain cities, 
in alliance with Athens, paid every year. To what pur- 
poſe, ſays he, is ſuch a ſquadron ? Too ſtrong, if I am only 
to wiſit allies ; but too weak, if I am to fight enemies, The 
Athenians. knew very well, by the conſequences, the ſignal 
ſervice which Phocion's great capacity, valour and expe- 


rience had done them, in the expedition of Eubea, For 


Moloſſus, who ſucceeded him, and who took upon himſelf 
the command. of the troops after that general, was ſo un- 
ſucceſsful, that he fell into the hands cf the enemy, 


(2) Philip, who did not lay afide the defign he hind 


formed of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, and 
ſought for an opportunity of diſtreſſing Athens another way. 
He knew that this city, from the barrenneſs of Attica, 
ſtood in greater want of foreign corn than any other. (x) To 
diſpoſe at diſcretion of their tra ſports, and by that means 


ſtarve Athens, he marches towards Thrace, from whence 
that city imported the greateſt part of its proviſions, with 
an intention to beſiege Perinthus and Byeantiueds To keep 


() Demoſth, pro. Cteſ. p. 486, 487. 
Os” Ant, . 340. 
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(x) A. M. 
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his kingdom in obedience during his abſence, he left lim 
Alexander in it, with ſovereign authority, though he waz 
but fifteen years old, This young prince gave, even at 


that time, ſome proofs of his courage; having defeated 


certain neighbouring ſtates, ſubject to Macedonia, who had 
conſidered the king's abſence as a very proper time for ex- 
ecuting the deſign they had formed of revolting, This 
happy ſucceſs of Alexander's firſt expeditions was highly 
agreeable to his father, and at the ſame time an earneſt of 
what might be expected from him. But fearing leſt, al- 
lured by this dangerous bait, he ſhould abandon himſelf in- 
conſiderately to his vivacity and fire, he ſent for him, in 


order to become his mus, and form him in perſon for the 


trade of war, 

Demoſthenes ſtill continued his invectives againſt the in- 
dolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouze 905 
their lethargy; and alſo againſt the avarice of the orators, 
who, bribed by Philip, amuſed the people upon the ſperi- 
ous pretence of a peace he had ſworn to, and however vio- 


; lated openly every day, by the enterprizes he formed againſt 


the commonwealth, This is the ſubject of his orations, 
called the Philippics. 

() Whence comes it, ſays he, that all the Greeks 
formerly panted ſo ſtrongly after liberty, and now run 
ſo eagerly into ſervitude ? The reaſon is, becauſe there 
prevailed at that time among the people, what prevails 
no longer among us; that which triumphed over the 
riches of the Perſians ; ; Which maintained the freedom 
cc of Greece; which never acted inconſiſtently on any oc- 
caſion either by ſea or by land; but which, being now 
extinguiſhed in every heart, has entirely ruined our af- 
fairs, and ſubverted the confbitutian of Greece. It is 
that common hatred, that general deteſtation, in which 


they held every perſon, who had a ſoul abje& enough to 


ſell himſelf to any man who defired either to enſlave, or 
even corrupt Greece, In thoſe times, to accept of 2 
. was a capital crime, which never failed of being 


(9) Philipp. 5 p. 90. „b 
ce puniſhed 


„ ginable vigour; and for that pur 
© without loſs of time, the neceſſary aids for Cherſonefies 


of . H IL 1 P. | 57 
ie puniſhed with death. Neither their orators nor their 
ce generals exerciſed the ſcandalous traffic, now become fo 
« common in Athens, where a price is ſet upon every 
« thing, and where all things are ſold to the higheſt bidder, 

(z) © In theſe happy . times, the | Greeks lived in a 
e perfect union, founded on the love of the public good, 


« and the deſire of preſerving and deſending the common 


ce liberty. But in this age, the ſtates abandon. one another, 
« and give themſelves up to reciprocal diſtruſts and jealou- 
« ſies. All of them without exception, Argives, Thebans, 
« Corinthians, Lacedzmonians, Arcadians, and gurſelves 
« no leſs than others, all, all, I ſay, form a ſeparate inte- 
«© reft; and this it is that renders the common mY fo 
_ oownnfal, 

(a) © The ſafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in our u- 
«© niting together againſt this common enemy, if that be 
ce poſſible, But at leaſt, as to what concerns each of us 
< in particular, this inconteſtable maxim it is abſolutely 
« neceſlary to hold, that Philip attacks you actually at 
“ this time; that he has infringed the peace; that by 
& * ſeizing upon all the fortreſſes around you, he opens and 

« prepares the way for ' attacking you yourſelves z and 
& that he conſiders us as. his mortal di. becauſe he 
knows that we only are able to oppoſe the ambitious de- 
e figns he entertains of graſping univerſal power, 

(5) * Theſe conſequently we muſt oppoſe with all ima- 

— muſt thip off, 


and Byzantium; you muſt provide inſtantly whatever 
© neceſſaries your generals may require; in fine, you muft 
* concert together on ſuch means as are moſt proper to 


“ fave Greece, which is now threatened with the utmoſt 


« danger, (c) Tho? all the reſt of the Greeks, O Athe- 
© nians, ſhould bow their necks to the yoke, yet you ought 
* perſiſt in fighting always for the cauſe of liberty. 


After ſuch ms, made i in 1 of all Greece, 


(⁊) Phil p- 4. P. _ (a) Ibid, p. 97. 
ber. 3. P. 88. C) F. 998. 


(5) Phi- 
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58 The Herb r | 
«let us excite all other Rates to ſecond us 3 let us 22. 
- «6: quaint every people with our reſolutions, . ſend am- 
&« paſſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, Chio, and eſpecially 
4 to the king of Perſia ; for it is his intereſt as well as 
cc ours, to check the career of that man.” 

The ſequel will ſhew, that Demoſthenes's advice was fol- 
Jowed almoſt exactly. At the time he was declaiming in 


this manner, Philip was marching towards Cherſoneſus. 


He opened the campaign with the fiege of Perinthus, a con- 
ſiderable city of Thrace, (c) The Athenians having pre- 
pared a body of troops to ſuccour that place, the orators 
-prevailed ſo far by their ſpeeches, that Chares was appointed 
commander of the fleet. This general was univerſally de- 
ſpiſed, for his manners, oppreſſions, and mean capacity; 
but intereſt and credit ſupplied the place of merit on this 
occaſion, and faction prevailed againſt the counſels of the 
moſt prudent and virtuous men, as happens but too often, 
The ſucceſs anſwered the raſhneſs of the choice which hal 
been made: (d. But what could be expected from a gene- 


ral, whoſe abilities were as ſmall as his voluptuouſneſs was. 


great ; who took along with him, in his military expedi- 
tions, a band of muſicians, both vocal and inſtrumental, 
who were in his pay, which was levied out of the monies 
appointed for the ſervice of the fleet! In ſhort, the cities 
themſelves, to whoſe ſuccour he was ſent, would not ſuffer 
him to come into their harbours; ſo that his fidelity being 
univerſally ſuſpected, he was obliged to ſail from coaſt to 
coaſt, buying the allies, and contemned by the enemy. 
(e) In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the fiege 
of Perinthus with great vigour, He had thirty thouſand 

choſen troops, and military engines of all kinds without. 
He had raiſed towers eighty cubits high, which far out- 
topped thoſe of the Perinthians. He therefore had a great 


advantage in battering their walls, On one fide, he ſhook 


the foundations of them by ſubterraneous mines; and on 
the other, he beat down whole angles of it with his batter- 
ing rams. Nor did the beſieged make a leſs vigorous refiſt- 


00 Plutarch. in Phoc, p. 747. (a) Athen. 1. 12. 
p. 530. (e) Diod. 1, 16. p. e 
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mee; for as ſoon as one breach was 2 Philip was fur- 
nized to ſee another wall behind it, juſt raiſed. The inha- 
titants of Byzantium ſent them all the ſuccours neceffary. 
The Aſiatic ſatrapæ, or governors, by the king of Perſia's 
order, whoſe aſſiſtance we obſerved the Athenians had re- 
queſted, likewiſe threw forces into the place. Philip, in 
order to deprive the beſieged of the ſuccours the Byzantines 
gave them, went in perſon to form the ſiege of that impor- 
tant city, leaving half his e to carry on that of Pe- 
rnthus, 

He was deſirous to appear (in outward new) very tender 


of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whoſe power he 


dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to amuſe with fine 
words, At the times we now ſpeak of, Philip, by way of 
precaution againſt their diſguſt of his meaſures, wrote a let- 
ter to them, in which he endeavours to take off the edge of 
their reſentments, by reproaching them, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, for their infraction of the ſeveral treaties, which he 
boaſts he had obſerved very religiouſly ; this piece he inter- 
ſperſed very artfully, (for he was a great maſter of elo- 
quence) with ſuch complaints and menaces, as are beſt cal- 
culated to reſtrain mankind, either from a principle of fear 
or ſhame, This letter is a maſter-piece in the original. A 
majeſtic and perſuaſive vivacity ſhines in every part of it ; , 
Arength and juſtneſs of reaſoning, ſuſtained throughout; 

plain and unaffected declaration of facts, each of Which is is 
followed by its natural conſequence ;z a delicate irony ; in 
fine, that noble and conciſe ſtile ſo proper for crowned heads, 
We might here very juſtly apply to Philip, what was ſaid 


of Cæſar, * That be handled the pen as well as be did the 


ſword, 
This letter is ſo long, and beſides is filled with ſo great a 


/ 


number of private facts (though each of theſe are impor- 


tant) that it will not admit of being reduced to extracts, or 


to have a connected abridgment made of it, I ſhall there- 


fore cite but one paſſage, by which the reader may form a 
judgment of the reſt, 


Eodem animo 8 quo bellavit. Nie. I. 10. 6. 1. 
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% him againſt me, 
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-< At the eme of our mot open ruptures,” Lays Philly 
to the Athenians, < you went no farther than to fit out 
e  privateers Againſt me; to feize and fell the merchants 
er that came to trade in my dominions; to fayour an 

ec party that oppoſed | my meaſures ; and to "infeſt the poo 
c ſubject to me by your hoſtilities: but now you carry ha- 
c tred and injuſtice tb ſuch prodigious lengths, as even to 
ſend ambaſfadors to the Perſian, in order to excite him 
„ to declare war againft me. This muſt appear a moſt 
« aſtoniſhing circumſtance ; for before he had made bimſelf 
& maſter of Egypt and Pheenicia, you had reſolved, in the 
* moſt ſolemn manner, that in caſe he. ſhould atteropt any 
& new enterprize, you then would invite me, in common 
« with the reſt of the Greeks, to unite our forces àgainſ 


© him. And nevertheleſs, at this time you carry your he. 


& tred to ſuch a height, as fo negotiate an alliance with 
I have been told, that formerly yout 
& fathers imputed to Piſiſtratus as an unpardonable crime, 
© His havipg requeſted the ſuccour of the Perſian Againſt 
© the Grecks ; and yet you don't bluſh to commit a thing, 
v0 which you Were N n in the perſon of 

your tyrants,” | 

* Philip's letter did him as much ſervice as a good mani- 
fete, and gave his penfioners in Athens a fine opportunity 
of juſtifying. him to people, who were very deſirous of 
eaſing themſelves of political diſquietudes ; and greater ene- 
mies to expence and labour, than to uſurpation and tyranny. 
The boundleſs ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal o 
Demoſthenes, were - perpetually claſhing, There was. dei. 
ther a peace nor a truce between them. The one coveret 
very induſtriouſly, with a ſpecious pretence, his enterprize 
and infractions of treaty; and the other endeavoured 2? 
ſtrongly to reveal the true motives of them to a people 
whoſe reſolutions had a great influence with reſpect to th 
fate of Greece, On this occaſion, Demoſthenes was ſenſi 
ble how vaſtly neceſſary it was to eraſe, as ſoon as poſſible 
the firſt impreſſions which the peruſal of this letter mig" 
make on the minds of the Athenians, Accordingly, tha 


zealous patriot immediately aſcends the tribunal, w_ 
1 


Mble 
might 
, that 
He 2 
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of PHILIP. 61 
firſt ſpeaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is s often 
more than half, and ſometimes the whole proof in the eyes 
of the multitude, He affixes to the heavy complaints of 
Philip, the idea of an expreſs declaration of war ; ; then, to 


animate his fellow- citizens, to fill them with confidence in 


the reſolution with which he inſpires them, he aſſures them 
chat all things portend the ruin of Philip; Gods, Greeks, 
Perfians, Macedonians, and even Philip nimlelf, Demo- 


ſthenes does not obſerve, in this harangue, the exact rules 
of refutation ; he avoids conteſting facts, which might 


have been diſadvantageous, ſo happily had Philip diſpoſed 
them, and ſo well had he ſupported .them by proofs that 
ſeemed unanſwerable. 

) The conclufion which this orator draws from all his 
arguments is this: Convinced by theſe truths, O Athe- 
6 nians, and ſtrongly perſuaded, that we can no longer be 
c allowed to affirm that we efoy peace, (for Philip has 
&« juſt now declared war againſt us by his letter, and has 


© long done the ſame by his conduct) you ought not to 
« ſpare either the public treaſure, or the poſſeſſions of pri- 


vate perſons 3 but, when occaſion ſhall require, haſte 


e your head than thoſe you have hitherto employed. For, 
no one among you ought to imagine, that the ſame men, 
who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to re- 
<« ſtore them to their former happy ſituation. Think how 
infamous it is, that a man from Macedon ſhould contemn 
dangers to ſuch a degree, that, merely to aggrandize his 


“empire, he ſhould ruſh into the midſt of combats, and 


return from battle covered with wounds : and that Athe- 
nians, whoſe hereditary right it is to obey. no man, but 
to impoſe law on others W in hand; ; that Athenians, 
© I ſay, merely through dejection of ſpirit and indolence, 
ſhould degenerate from. the glory of their AA and 
abandon the intereſt of their country.“ 

At the very time they were examining this affalt; news 
Vas brought of the ſhamefvl reception Chares had met with, 
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from the allies, which raiſed a general murmur among the 


people, who now, fired with indignation, greatly repented for 

their having ſent aid to the Byzantines, Phocion then roſe def 

„ up and told the people, “that they ought not to be exaſ- all 
1 rc perated at the diffidence of the allies, but at the conduct che 
114 ce of the generals who had occaſioned it, For it is theſe, bee 
int cc continued he, who render you odious, and formidable 
1 cc even to thoſe who cannot ſave themſelves from deftruc- tud 
1 ce tion without your aſſiſtance,” And indeed Chares, as pre 
1 we have already obſerved, was a general without valour or far 
4 military knowledge, His whole merit conſiſted in having 4 
1H gained a great aſcendant over the people by the haughty and 1 
144 bold air he aſſumed. His preſumption concealed his inca- . 
1 pacity from himſelf; and a ſordid principle of avarice made „ 
1 him commit as many blunders as enterprizes. 64.6 
| (g The people, ſtruck with this diſcourſe, immediately 188 
changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himſelf to © | 

] command a body of freſh troops, in order to ſuccour the 9 
allies in the Helleſpont. This choice contributed chiefly *4 
1 to the preſervation of Byzantium. Phocion had already 1 
1 acquired great reputation, not only for his valour and abi- M4 
bo lity in the art of war, but much more for his probity and 41 
diſintereſtedneſs. The Byzantines on his arrival opened their "1 

gates to him with joy, and lodged his ſoldiers in their TY 


— — — 
1 


1 houſes, as their own brothers and children, The Athe- — 
1 nian officers and ſoldiers, ſtruck with the confidence re- "1 
| | | poſed in them, behaved with the utmoſt prudence and mo- 
Wl deſty, and were entirely irreproachable in their conduct. 9 
. Nor were they leſs admired for their courage; and, in all 9 
1 the attacks they ſuſtained, diſcovered the bembſt intrepi- 60 
15 dity, which danger ſeemed only to improve, (h Pho- « | 
1 cion's prudence, ſeconded by the bravery of his troops, 4 
1 ſoon forced Philip to abandon his deſign upon Byzantium « \ 
1 | ö and Perinthus. He was beat out of the Helleſpont, which 6 
Airmminiſhed very much his fame and glory, for he hitherto I « ; 
\ had been thought invincible, and nothing been able to op- «4 
I - poſe him, Phocion took ſome of his ſhips, recovered many 46 f 
5 20 A.M. 3665. Ant. J. C. 339. = 
1 (b) Diod, 1. 16. p. — Oe 
118 | fortreſſe⸗ 4 


„„ HTETY © 63 
rhich he had garriſoned, and having made ſeveral 


all the open country, tilh a body of forces aſſembling to 
check his progreſs, he was obliged to retire after having 
been wounded. 

(i) The Byzantines and Perinthians teſtified their grati- 
tude to the people of Athens, by a very honourable decree, 
preſerved' by Demoſthenes in one of his orations, the ſub- 
tance of which I ſhall repeat here. Under Boſphoricus 
« the Pontiff, „ Damagetus, after having deſired leave of 
« the ſenate to ſpeak, ſaid, in a full aſſembly: Inaſmuch 
« as in times paſt the continual benevolence of the people 
ec of Athens towards the Byzantines and Perinthians, unit- 
«.ed by alliance and their common origin, has never failed 


“ upon any occaſion ; that this benevolence, ſo often ſigna- 


© lized, has lately Sfplayed itſelf, when Philip of Mace- 
“don (who had taken up arms to deftroy Byzantium and 
© Perinthus) battered our walls, burnt our country, cut 


« down our foreſts ; that in a ſeaſon of ſo great calamity, 


« this beneficent noodle ſuccoured us with a fleet of an 
© hundred and twenty ſail, furniſhed with proviſions, arms 
and forces; that they ſaved us from the greateſt danger; 
« in fine, that they reſtored us to the quiet poſſeſſion of 


e our government, our laws and our tombs : The Byzan- 
tines and Perinthians grant by decree, the Athenians to 
« ſettle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and Byzan- 
« tium; to marry in them, to purchaſe lands, and to en- 
joy all the prerogatives of citizens; they alſo grant them 
* diſtinguiſhed place at public ſhews, and the right of 


« fitting both in the ſenate and the aſſembly of. the people, 
© next to the pontiffs : and further that every Athenian, 


* who ſhall think proper to ſettle in either of the two ci- 


ties above-mentioned, ſhall be exempted from taxes. of 
any kind: that in the harbours, three ſtatues of ſixteen 
« cubits each ſhall be ſet up, which ſtatues ſhall repreſent 
„the people of Athens crowned by thoſe of Byzantium 
« and Perinthus : and beſides that preſents ſhall be ſent to 


( ) Demofth, pro Cteſ. p. 487, 488, 


* He probably auas the chief —_ 
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& the four ſolemn , games of Greece, and that the 
ce we have decreed to the Athenians, ſhall there 
& claimed; fo that the ſame c emony may acquaint all 
© the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of the Athe- 
ce nians, and the gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzan- 
CC tines, 2 

The inhabitants of Cherſoneſus _—_ a . decree, the 
tenor of which is as follows: “ Among the nations inha- 
<« biting the Cherſoneſus, the people of Seſtos, of Elia, 
« of Madytis, and of Alopeconneſus, decree to the people 
* and ſenate of Athens, a crown of gold of ſixty talents * ; 
« and erect two altars, the one to the goddefs of eratituds, 
* and the other to the Athenians, for their having, by the 
ic moſt glorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of 
cc Philip the people of Cherſoneſus, and reſtored them to 
«©. the poſſeſſion of their country, their laws, their liberty 
ce and their temples: : an act of beneficence, which they 
& ſhall fix eternally in their memories, and never ceaſe to 
% acknowledge to the utmoſt of their power. AN waick 
« they have reſolved in full ſenate.“ | 

(„) Philip, after having been foreed to raiſe the ſiege 
of Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas king of Scythia, 
from whom he had received ſome perſonal cauſe of diſcon- 
tent, and took his ſon with him in this expedition. Though 
the Scythians had a very numerous army, he defeated them 
without any difficulty, He got a very great booty, which 
confiſted not in gold or filver, the ufe and value of which 
the Scythians were not as yet ſo unhappy as to know; 
but in cattle, in horſes, and a great number of women 
and children. 

. At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a n of 
Mes, diſputed the paſs with. him, laying claim. to part 
of the plunder he was carrying off, Philip was forced to 
come to a battle, and a very bloody one was fought; in 
which great numbers on each fide were killed on the ſpot. 


The king himſelf was wounded on the thigh; and with the 
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of PHICIN © 
ſame thruſt had his horſe killed under him, Alexander 
few to his father's aid; and, covering him with his ſhield, : 
killed or put to flight all who 2 him. ö 


Ser. VI. Philip, by his intrigues, gets his ſelf appointed 


generaliſſimo of the Greeks, in the council of the Amphic= 


tyons. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Elatea, The Athenians and 
Thebans, alarmed at the conqueſt of this city, unite againſt 
Philip. He makes overtures of peace, which, upon the re- 
monſtrances of Demoſthenes, are rejected. A battle is fought , 


at Cheronea, here Philip gains a fignal victory. Demo- 
fphenes is accuſed and brought to a trial by Zſchines, The. 


latter is baniſhed, and goes to Rhodes. 


HE Athenians had conſidered the hege of Bead 
as an abſolute rupture, and an open declaration of 


war, (7) The king of Macedon, who was apprehenſive of 
the conſequences of it, and dreaded very much the power 


of the Athenians, whoſe hatred he had drawn upon him- 


ſelf, made overtures of peace, in order to ſoften their re- 


ſentments, Phocion, little ſuſpicious and apprehenſive of 


the uncertainty of military events, was of opinion that the 


Athenians ſhould accept his offers. But Demoſthenes, who 
had ſtudied more than Phocion the genius and character 
of Philip, and was perſuaded, that, according to his uſual 
cuſtom, his only view was to amuſe and impoſe upon the 


Athenians, prevented their liftening to his "0008 mo 


poſals, | 

(m ) It was very much the intereſt of this prince to ter- 
minate immediately a war, which gave him great cauſe of 
diſquiet, and particularly diſtreſſed him by the frequent de- 


predations of the Athenian privateers, who infeſted the ſea 


bordering upon his dominions, They entirely interrupted 
all commerce, and prevented his ſubjects from exporting 
any of the products of Macedonia into other countries; or 
foreigners from importing into his kingdom the merchandiſe 


it wanted, Philip was ſenſible, that it would be impoſſi- 


(!) A, M. 3666. Ant. J. C. 338. Plutarch. in Phoc. 
p. 748. (12) Pemoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 497. 498. 
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66 The HIS TOR x 
bie for him to put an end to this war, and free himſelf be 


from the inconveniencies attending it, but by exciting the ca 
Theſſalians and Thebans to break with Athens. He could af 
not yet attack that city, with any advantage, either by ſea it, 
or land, His naval forces were at this time inferior to ci 


thoſe of that republic; and the paſſage by land to Attica pr 
would be ſhut againſt him, as long as the Theſſalians ſc; 
ſhould refuſe to join him, and the Thebans ſhould oppoſe of 
his paſſage, If, with the view of prompting them to de- th 
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chre war againſt Athens, he ſhould aſcribe no other mo- uf 

| tive for it than his private enmity, he was very ſenſible | 
1 that it would have no effect with either 6f the ſtates: but in 
if that in caſe he could once-prevail with them to appoint him pc 
| their chief, (upon the ſpecious pretence of eſpouſing their op 
common cafes he then hoped it would be eafier for him cr 

to make them acquieſce with his defires, either by perſua- fie 

ficn or deceit, m 

This was his aim, the ſmalleſt traces of which it highly ou 

concerned him to conceal, in order not to give the leaft or 
opportunity for any one to ſuſpect the deſign he meditated, A 

In every city he retained penſioners, who ſent him notice tie 

of whatever paſſed, and by that means were of great uſe MW th 

to him; and were accordingly well paid. By their machi- pr 

nations, he raiſed diviſions among the Ozolæ, of Locris T 
otherwiſe called the Locrians of Ampbiſſa, from their capita ar 

city: their country was ſituated between Ætolia and Pho- re 

cis; and they were accuſed of having prophaned a ſpot of by 

ſacred ground, by ploughing up the Cirrhean field, which of 

lay very near the temple of Delphos. The reader has ſeen hi 


that a like cauſe of complaint occaſioned the firſt ſacred W #/ 
war, The affair was to be heard before the Amphictyons. pe 


Had Philip employed in his own favour any known or ſuſpi- hb: 
cious agent, he plainly ſaw that the Thebans and the Theſ- pr 
ſalians would infallibly ſuſpe& his defign, in which caſe all 
parties would not fail to ſtand upon their guard, t] 
But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his deſigns h 
by perſons in the dark, which entirely prevented ronald tak- a 
ins air. By the. alliduity of his penfioners in Athens, be I n 
had cauſed Alchiden, Who was — devoted to ho to l 
2 be 
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be appointed one of the Pylageri, by which name thoſe were 


called, who were ſent by the ſeveral Greek cities to the 
aſſembly of the Amphictyons. The inſtant he came into 
it, he acted the more effectually in favour of Philip, as a 
citizen of Athens, which had declared openly againſt this 
prince, was leſs ſuſpected. Upon his remonſtrances, a de- 
ſcenp was appointed, in order to viſit the ſpot of ground, 
of which the Amphiſſians had hitherto been conſidered as 
the lawful poſſeſſors; but which they now were accuſed of 
uſurping, by a moſt "acrilogious . 

Whilſt the Amphictyons were viſiting the ſpot 4 ground 


in queſtion, the Locrians fall upon them at unawares ; 


power in a ſhower of darts, and oblige them to fly, So 
open an outrage drew reſentment and war upon theſe Lo- 
crians, Cottyphus, one of the Amphictyons, took the 
field with the army intended to punifh the rebels; but 
many not coming to the rendezvous, the army retired with- 
out acting. In the following aſſembly of the Amphicty- 
ons, the-affair was debated very. ſeriouſly, It was there 
Aſchines exerted all his eloquence, and, by a ftudied ora. 
tion, proved to the deputies or rarpeſantations. either that 


they muſt aſſeſs themſelves to ſupport foreign ſoldiers and 


puniſh- the rebels, or elſe elect Philip for their general. 
The deputies, to ſave their commonwealth the expence, 
and ſecure them from the dangers and fatigues of a war, 
reſolved the latter. Upon which, by a public decree, am- 
baſſadors ⁊uere ſent to Philip of Macedon, who, in the namg 
of Apollo and the Amphi ctyons, implore his aſſiſtance z beſeech 


bim not to neglect the cauſe of that god, which the impi ous Am- 


Phiſſians make their ſport 3 and a to him, that for this pur- 
poſe all the Greeks, of the council f the Ampbictyons, eleci 
Him for their general, with full power to aft as he ſhall think 


proper, 
This was the booour to which Philip had long aired, 


the aim of all his views, and end of all the engines he 
had ſet at work till that time, He therefore did not loſe 
a moment, but immediately aſſembles his forces, and 


marches. (by a feint) towards: the Cirrhean field, forgetting 


Bow both the Cirrheans and Locrians, who had only ſerved 
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as 2 ſpecious pretext for his journey, and for whom hs had 


not the leaſt regard; he poſſeſſed himſelf of Elatza, the 


greateſt city in Phocis ſtanding on the river Cephiſſus, 


and the moſt happily ſituated for the deſign he meditated, 
of awing the Thebans, who now began to open their eyes, 
and to perceive the danger they were in. 

(A) This news being brought to Athens in the evening, 
ſpread a terror through every part of it, The next morn- 
ing an afſembly was ſummoned, when the herald, as was 
the uſual cuſtom, cries with a loud voice, Who among you 
will aſcend the tribunal ? (o) However, no perſon appears 
for that purpoſe; upon which he repeated the invitation 
ſeveral times, but ſtill no one roſe up, though all the ge- 
nerals and orators were preſent ; and although the common 
voice of the country, with repeated cries, conjured ſome- 


body to propoſe a ſalutary counſel : for, ſays Demoſthenes, 


from whom theſe particulars are taken, whenever the voice 
of the herald ſpeaks in the name of the laws, it ought to 
be conſidered as the voice of the country, During this 
general filence, occaſioned by the univerfal alarm with 
which the minds of the Athenians were feized, Demo- 
ſthenes, animated at the fight of the great danger his 
fellow-citizens were in, aſcends the tribunal for harangues, 
and endeavours to revive the drooping Athenians, and in- 
ſpire them with ſentiments ſuitable to the preſent con- 
juncture and the neceſſities of the ſtate, Excelling equally 


in politics and eloquence, by the extent of his ſuperior ge- 


nius, he immediately forms a counſel, which includes all 
that was neceſſary for the Athenians to a& both at home 
and abroad, by land as well as by fea, OT 

The people of Athens were under a double error, with 
regard to the Thebans, which he therefore endeavours to 
ſhew. They imagined that people were inviolably attached, 
both from intereſt and inclination, to Philip; but he proves 
to them, that the majority of the Thebans waited only an 
opportunity to declare againſt that monarch ; and that the 


(n) Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. gore pat. (9) Diod. 
L 16. p. 474477. 


conqueſt 


164 
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conqueſt of Elatæa has a pprized them of what they are 


to expect from him. On the cther ſide, they looked upon 


the Thebans as theit moſt ancient and moſt dangerous ene- 
mies, and therefore could not prevail with themſelves to 
afford them the leaſt aid i in the extreme danger with which 
they were threatened, It muſt be confeſſed, that there had 
aways been a declared enmity between the Thebans and 
Athehians, which roſe ſo high, that Pindar was ſentenced 
by the Thebans to pay a conſiderable fine, for having“ ap- 
plauded the city of Athens in one of his poems. Demo- 
mhenes, notwithſtanding that prejudice had taken ſuch deep 
root in the minds of the people, yet declares in their fa- 


your ; and proves to the Athenians, that their own inte- 


reſt lies at ſtake; and that they could not pleaſe Philip 
more, thart in leaving Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of 
which would open him a free paſſage to Athens, 

' Demoſthenes afterwards diſcovers to them the views of 
Philip in taking that city. What then, is his deſign, and 
©* wherefore did he poſſeſs himſelf of Elatza ? He is deſi- 
« rous, on one fide, to encourage thoſe of his faction in 
on Thebes, and to inſpire them with greater boldneſs, by 
« appearing at the head of his army, and advancing his 
power and forces around that city. On the other fide, 
© he would ftrike unexpectedly the oppoſite faction, and 
* ſtun them in ſuch a manner, as may enable him to get 
© the better of it, either by terror or force, Philip, ſays 


© be, preſcribes the manner in which you ought to act, by 


the example he himſelf ſets you. Aſſemble, under Fieu- 
« ſis, a body of Athenians, of an age fit for ſervice, and 


* ſupport theſe by your cavalry, By this ſtep you will ſhew 


all Greece, that you are ready armed to defend your- 


« ſelves ; and inſpire your partiſans in Thebes with fuch 


1 reſdltfos; as may enable them both to ſupport their rea- 
* ſons, and to make head againſt the oppoſite party, when 


* He bad called Athens a the Athenians not only in- 
Bouriſhing and renowned city, demnified the poet, and ſent 
the bulwark of Greece, Ai- him money to pay his fine, out 
rap E Acid uot, EzA adeg even erected a ſtatue in bonour 
Ife, XM. Alma. But of bim. 
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te they ſhall perceive, that as thoſe who fell their country 
© to Philip, have forces in Elatæa ready to aſſiſt them 
e upon occaſion ; in like manner thoſe, . who are willing to 
< fight for the preſervation of their own liberties, have you 
c at their gates ready to defend them in caſe of an inva. 
« ſion.“ Demoſthenes added, that it would be proper for 
them to ſend ambaſſadors immediately to the different fates 
of Greece, and to the Thebans in particular, to engage 
them in a common league againft Philip, 

This prudent and ſalutary counſel was followed in every 


particular ; and in conſequence thereof a_decree was formed, 


in which, after enumerating the ſeveral enteryrizes by which 
ur had infringed the peace, it continues thus : For 

© this reaſon the ſenate and people of Athens, calling to 
« mind the magnanimity of their anceſtors, who preferred 
cc the liberty of Greece to the ſafety of their own country, 
«© have reſolved, that after offering up prayers and ſacrifices, 
66 to call down the aſſiſtance of the tutelar gods and demi- 
gods of Athens and Attica, two hundred fail of ſhips 
ce ſhall be put to ſea, That the admiral of their fleet ſhall 
© go, as ſoon as poſſible, and cruiſe on the other fide of the 
c paſs of Thermopylz ; at the ſame time that the land ge- 
ce nerals, at the head of a conſiderable body of horſe and 
& foot, ſhall march and encamp in the neighbourhood of 
c Eleuſis. That ambaſſadors ſhall likewiſe be ſent to the 
& other Greeks ; but firſt to the Thebans, as theſe are 
ce moſt threatened by Philip, Let them be exhorted not to 
*© dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain couragiouſly 
c their particular independence, and the common liberty of 
« all Greece. And let it be declared to them. that though 
cc formerly ſome motives of diſcontent might have cooled 
ce the reciprocal friendſhip between them and us, the Athe- 
cc nians however, obliterating the remembrance of paſt 
ve tranſactions, will now aſſiſt them with men, money, 
* darts, and all kind of military weapons; perſuaded that 


« ſuch as are natives of Greece, may, very honourably, 


« diſpute with one another for pre- eminence; but that they 
„can never, without ſullying the glory of the Greeks, 
* and derogating from the virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a 

” —_— 
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te foreigner to deſpoil them of that pre- eminence, nor con- 


© ſent to ſo ignominious a ſlavery,” 

{ +) Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this embaſſy, 
Ef foi ſet out for Thebes ; and indeed he had no time 
to loſe, fince Philip might reach Attica in two days. This 
prince alſo ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes, Among theſe * Py- 
thon was the chief, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his 
lively perſuaſive eloquence, which it was ſcarce poſſible to 


withſtand ; ſo that the reſt of the deputies were mere no- 


vices in compare to him: However, he here met with a 
ſuperior. (4 And, indeed, Demoſthenes, in an oration 


where he relates the ſervices de had done the commonwealth, | 


axpatiates very ſtrongly on this, and places the happy fucels 
of ſo important a negotiation, at the head of his political 
exploits, 


(r) It was of the utmoſt importance for the Athenians to 
draw the Thebans into the alliante, as they were neighbours 


to Attica and covered it; had troops excellently well diſci- 
plined, and had been confidered from the famous victories 
of Leuctra and Mantinea among the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, 


3 thoſe who held the firſt rank for valour and ability in 


war, To effect this was no very eaſy matter; not only 


becauſe of the great ſervice Philip had lately done them 
turing the war of Phocis, but likewiſe becauſe of the anci- 
ent inveterate antipathy of Thebes and Athens, 

Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt, Theſe diſplayed in the 


ſtrongeſt light, the kindneſſes with which Philip had loaded 


the Thebans, and the innumerable evils which the Athe- 
mans had made them ſuffer. They repreſented to the ut- 
noſt advantage, the great benefit they might reap from 


lying Attica waſte, the flocks, goods, and power of which 


would be carried into their city; whereas, by joining in 


Ilague with the Athenians, Bœotia would thereby become 


the ſeat of war, and would alone ſuffer the loſſes, depreda- 


(2) Demoſth, 
Demoſt, ibid. 


(P) Plut. ! in Demoſth. p. $53, $54. 
mn orat. pro Coron. p. 409. (7) 


* This Python was of By» dom of their city; after which 
J 1 5 


zunt um. The Athenians had he went over to Philip, De- 
tas.” 2 with the free- moſth. p. 1935 745. 
tions, 
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| . li tions, burnings, and 211 it other es which are the mi 

8 I | inevitable conſequences . of it. They concluded with re. ze: 

os ; | | queſting, either that the 'Thebans would join their force; th 

| [i : with thoſe of Philip againſt the Athenians 5 ox, at leaſt, W wv! 
ta permit him to paſs through their territories to enter Attica, | 
[ The love of his country, and a juſt indignation at the tio 


breach-of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had already ſuf. no 
ciently animated Demoſthenes : but the fight of an orator, MW bi! 
who ſeemed to diſpyte with him the ſuperiority of eloquence, M pe 
inflamed his zeal, and heightned his vivacity fill more. lor 
To the captious arguments of Python he oppoſed the actions wa 
themſelves of Philip, and particularly the late taking of m- 
| Elatza, which evidently diſcovered his deſigns, He repre- MW ve 
ſented him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, ambitious, crafty, per. MW fo 
fidious prince, Who had formed the deſign of enflaving all fat 
Greece; but who, to ſucceed the better in his ſchemes, De 
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was determined to attack the different ſtates of it ſingly: A fid 
1 prince, whoſe pretended beneficence was only a ſnare for the de 
| | | credulity of thoſe who did not know him, in order to difarm i de 
„ thoſe whoſe zeal for the public liberty might be an obſtacle MW th 
18 to his enterprizes. He proved to them, that the -conqueſt dic 
; i of Attica, ſo far from fatiating the immeaſurable avidity of M P. 


12 this uſurper, would only give him an opportunity of ſubject· ſp1 
ing Thebes, and the reſt of the cities of Greege. That MW fp 
therefore the intereſts of the two commonwealths being re 
henceforward inſeparable, they ought to eraſe entirely the MW ric 
remembrance of their former un, and unite their force ſc; 
to repel the common enemy, | ni; 

(s) The Thebans were not long in determining. The ar 
ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an hiſtorian, blow-M & 
ing into their ſouls like an impetuous wind, rekindled there en 
ſo warm a zeal for their country, and ſo mighty a paſſion | 
for liberty, that baniſhing . from their minds every idea i ye 
fear, of prudence or gratitude, his diſcourſe tranſported i th 
and raviſned them like a fit of enthuſiaſm, and inflamed i an 
them ſolely with the love of true glory. Here we have 31M fo 
. of the her aſcendant which eloquence oo th qu 
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minds of men, eſpecially when it is heightned by a love and 
zeal for the public good. One ſingle man ſwayed all 


things at his will in the aſſemblies of Athens and Thebes, 
where he was equally loved, reſpected and feared. 

Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe two na- 
tions, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to requeſt them 


not to levy an armed force, but to live in harmony with 
bim. However, they were too juſtly alarmed and exaſ- 


perated, to liſten to any accommodation; and would no 


longer depend on the word of a prince whoſe whole aim 


was to deceive, In conſequence, preparations for war were 


made with the utmoſt diligence, and the ſoldiery diſco- 


vered incredible ardor. However, many evil-diſpoſed per- 
ſons endeayoured to extinguiſh or damp it, by relating 
fatal omens and terrible predictions, which the prieſteſs of 


' Delphos was ſaid to have uttered : But Demoſthenes, con- 


fiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged won- 
derfully by the number and bravery of the troops, who 


defired only to march againſt the enemy, would not ſuffer 


them to be amuſed with theſe oracles and frivolous pre- 
ditions, It was on this occaſion he ſaid, that the prieſteſs 
Philippiz'd, meaning, that it was Philip's money that in- 
ſpired the prieſteſs, opened her mouth, and made the god 
ſpeak whatever ſhe thought proper. He bade the Thebans 
remember their Epaminondas, and the Athenians their Pe- 


ricles, who confidered theſe oracles and predictions as idle 


ſcare-crows, and conſulted only their reaſon, The Athe- 
nian army ſet out immediately, and marched to Eleuſis; 


and the Thebans, ſurprized at the diligence of their con- 


federates, joined them, ud waited the approach of the 
enemy, . 
Philip, on the other de, not having been able to pre- 
vent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw 
the latter into an alliance with him, afſembles all his forces, 


and enters Beotia, This army conſiſted of thirty thouſand 


foot and two thouſand horſe : that of his enemy was not 


quite ſo numerous. The valour of the troops might have 


been ſaid to have been equal on both fides ; but the merit 


of the chiefs was not ſo, And indeed, what warrior was 
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comparable to Philip at that time? Iphicrates, Chabriag, 
Timotheus, all famous Athenian captains, were not his "5 


74 The 


Phocion, indeed, might have oppoſed him; but, 
not to mention that this war had been undertaken againſt 
his advice, the contrary faction had excluded him the 
command, and had appointed generals Chares, univerſally 
deſpiſed, cold Lyſicles, diſtinguiſhed for nothing but his raſh 
and daring audacity. It is the choice of ſuch leaders as 
theſe, by the means of cabal alone, that paves the-way to 
the ruin of ſtates, 

'The two armies encamped near Chzronea, a city of 
Beotia, Philip gave the command of his left wing to 
his ſon Alexander, who was then but ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years old, having poſted his ableſt officers near him; and 
took the command of the right wing upon himſelf,” In 
the - oppoſite army, the Thebans formed the right wing, 
and the Athenians the left, 

At ſun-riſe, the ſignal was given on both ſides. The 
battle was bloody, and the victory a long time dubious, 
both fides exerting themſelves with aſtoniſhing valour and 
bravery. Alexander, at that time animated with a noble 


ardor for glory, and endeavouring to ſignalize himſelf, in 


order to anſwer the confidence his father had repoſed in 
him, under whoſe eye he fought, in quality of a com- 
mander (for the firſt time) diſcovered in this battle all the 
capacity which could have been expected from a veteran 
general, with all the intrepidity of a young warrior, It 
was he who broke, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 
the ſacred battalion of the Thebans, which was the flower 
of their army, The reſt of the troops who were round 


Alexander, being encouraged by his example, entirely rout- 
ed them. 2 


On the right wing, Philip, who was determined not to 


yield to his ſon, charged the Athenians with great vigour, 
and began to make them give way. However, they ſoon 
reſ--med their courage, and recovered their firſt poſt, (t) Ly- 
ficles, one of the two generals, having broke into ſome 


f 


(:) Polyzn, ſtratag. lib, 4, 
troops 


IT 


RR,, 
troops which formed the center of the Macedonians, imagin- 
ed himſelf already victorious, and in that raſh confidence, 
cried out, Come on, my lads, let us purſue'them into Macedo- 
nia. Philip perceiving that the. Athenians, inftead of 
ſeizing the advantage of taking his phalanx in flank, pur- 


ſued his troops too vigorouſly ; cried out, with a calm 


tone of voice, Ihe Athenians don't know TH to conquer. 
Immediately he commanded his phalanx to wheel about to 
a little eminence ; and perceiving that the Athenians, in 
diſorder, were wholly. intent on purſuing thoſe they had 
broke, he charged them with his phalanx, and attacking 
them both in flank and rear, entirely routed them, Demo- 
ſthenes, who was a greater ſtateſman than a warrior, and 
more capable of giving wholſome counſel in his harangues, 
than of ſupporting them by an intrepid courage, threw 
down his arms, and fled with the reft, (z) It is even ſaid, 
that in his flight his robe being catched by a bramble, he 
imagined that ſome of the enemy had laid hold of him, 
and cried out, Spare my /ife, More than a thouſand Athe- 
nians were left upon 1 field of battle, and above two 
thouſand taken priſoners, among whom was Demades the 
orator, The loſs was as great on the Theban fide, 

Philip, after having ſet up a trophy, and offerefl to 
the gods a ſacrifice of thankſgiving for his victory, diſ- 
tributed rewards to the officers and ſoldiers, each accord- 
ing to his merit and the rank he.held, 

His conduct after this victory ſhews, that it is much 
eafier to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's ſelf, 
and triumph over one's own paſſions. Upon his coming 
from a grand entertainment, which he had, given his offi- 
cers, being equally tranſported with joy and the fumes of 
wine, he hurried to the ſpot where the battle had been 
fought, and there, inſulting the dead bodies with which 
the field was covered, he turned into a ſong the beginning 
of the decree which Demoſthenes had prepared to excite the 


Greeks to this war; and ſung thus (himſelf beating time) 


Demoſthenes the F, ſon of Demoſthenes, bas Has "REF 


(4) TO in vit. decem orat, p. $45, 
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body was ſhocked to ſee the king diſhonour himſelf by 
this behaviour, and ſully his glory by an action ſo unwor. 
thy a king and a conqueror ; but no one opened his lips © mi: 
about it. Demades the orator, whoſe ſoul was free though © fro: 
his body was a priſoner, was the only perſon who ventured If 
to make him ſenſible of the indecency of this conduct, his 
telling him: Ab, Sir, ſince fortune has given you the part f j 
Agamemnon, are you not aſhamed to act that of Therſites ? the 
Theſe words, ſpoke with ſo generous a liberty, opened his I wh 
eyes, and made him turn them inward : And, ſo far from WW (x, 
being diſpleaſed with Demades, he efteemed him the more I thi: 
for them, treated him with the utmoſt reſpect and friend- fan 
ſhip, and conferred all poſſible honours upon him, titr 

From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, both tio! 
in his diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, ſays * an hiſtorian, con 
the converſation. of Demades had ſoftened his temper, and Wl cal 
introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with the Attic mit 
graces, - He diſmiſſed all the Athenian captives without © cau 
any ranſom, and gave the greateſt part of them cloaths ; Il and 
with the view of acquiring the confidence of ſo powerful a vie 
commonwealth as Athens by that kind treatment: In pro 
which, ſays Polybius (x), he gained a ſecond triumph, WW he 
more glorious for himſelf, and even more advantageous the 
than the firſt ; for in the battle, his courage had prevailed WW phc 
over none but thoſe who were preſent in it; but on this WW ha 
occaſion, his kindneſs and clemency acquired him a whole Ii out 
city, and ſubjected every heart to him. He renewed with of 
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the Athenians the ancient treaty of friendſhip and alliance, 6 
and granted the Bœotians a peace, after having left a ſtrong ron 
gariſon in Thebes. up, 


We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt celebrated rhe- bis 
torician of that age, who loved his country with the utmoſt WW inn 
tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs and ignominy with I con 
which it was covered, by the loſs of the battle of Chz- IU for 
ronea, The inſtant Js received the news of it, being uncer- WW ang 


(x) Polyb, 1. 5. p. 359. (y) Plut. in Iſocr. p. 83). pur 
* Tre Tg hd xaboprrnbirras ra Ar ** 
_— - 


tain i p. 
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tain what uſe Philip would make of his victory, and deter- 
mined to die a freeman, he haſtened his end by abſtaining 


from food. He was fourſcore and eighteen years of Age. 
I ſhall have occaſion 0 ſpeak elſewhere of his ſtile and of 


his works, 


Demoſthenes ſeemed to "23s been the principal cauſe of 


the terrible ſhock which Athens received at this time, and 
which gave its power ſuch a wound, as it never recovered, 

(z) But at the very inftant that the Athenians heard of 
this bloody overthrow, which affected ſo: great a number of 


families, when it would have been no wonder, had the mul- 


titude,! ſeized with terror and alarms, given way to an emo- 
tion of blind zeal, againſt the man whom they might have 
conſidered in ſome meaſure as the author of this dreadful 
calamity ;z even at this very inſtant, J ſay, the people ſub- 
mitted entirely to the counſels of Demoſthenes, The pre- 
cautions that were taken to poſt guards, to raiſe the walls, 
and to repair the foſses, were all in conſequence of his ad- 
vice, He himſelf was appointed to ſupply the city with 
proviſions, and to repair the walls ; which latter commiſſion 


he executed with ſo much generoſity, that it acquired him 


the greateſt honour ; and for which, at the requeſt of Cteſi- 
phon, a crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward for his 
having preſented the commonwealth with a ſum of money 
out of his own eſtate, ſufficient to defray what was wanting 
of the ſums for repairing the walls, 

On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the battle of Chæ- 
ronea, ſuch orators as coveted Demoſthenes, having all roſe 
up, in concert againſt him, and having cited him to take 
his trial according to law, the people not only declared him 
innocent of the ſeveral accuſations laid to his charge, but 


| conferred more honours upon him than he had enjoyed be- 


fore; ſo ſtrongly did the veneration they had for his zeal 
and fidelity over- balance the efforts of calumny and malice, 

The Athenians, a fickle, wavering people, and apt to 
puniſh their own errors and omiſſions in the perſon of thoſe 


(s) Demolth. pro Cteſ, p. 514. Plucarch, in Demoſth. 
ELD 
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il whoſe projects were often rendered abortive, for no other ce 
reaſon but becauſe they had executed them too ſlowly ; in | « 
= i thus crowning Demoſthenes, in the midſt of a public cala. « 
no mity which he alone ſeemed to have brought upon them, il « 
ij j pay the moſt glorious homage to his abilities and integrity, ce 
ut l | By this wiſe and brave conduct, they ſeem in ſome meaſure ec 
Fr to confeſs their own error, in not having followed his coun- ce 
} {ill ſel neither fully nor early enough ; and to confeſs themſelves cc 
% alone guilty of all the evils which had befallen them, «c 


(a) But the people did not ſtop here, The bones of ſuch « 
as had been killed in the battle of Chæronea, having been h 
brought to Athens to be interred, they appointed Demo- . 


ſthenes to compoſe the elogium of thoſe brave men; a ma- * 
nifeſt proof that they did not aſcribe to him the ill ſucceſs D 
of the battle, but to Providence only, who diſpoſes of hu- : 
man events at pleaſure z a circumſtance which was expreſsly , 
mentioned in the inſcription engraved on the monument of & 
thoſe illuſtrious deceaſed warriors, | fo 

This earth entombs thoſe victims to the ſtat a 


Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to zeal, BY 
Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant-chains, A 
Did by their deaths alone eſcape the yoke. 4 
Tbis Jupiter decreed : no effort, mortals, 7 
Can ſawe you from the mighty will of fate. 1 
To gods alone belongs the attribute 1 
Of being free from crimes ⁊uith never-ending joy. l 
2 
c 
t 
b 
1 
5 
1 


(>) Demoſthenes oppoſed ÆEſchines, who was perpe- 
tually reproaching him with having occaſioned the loſs of 
the battle in queſtion with this ſolid anſwer : © Cenſure me 
« (fays he) for the counſels I gave; but don't calumniate 
« me for the ill ſucceſs of them. Fer it is the ſupreme 
Being who conducts and terminates all things; whereas 
* it is from the nature of the counſel itſelf that we are to 


« judge of the intention of him who offers it, I there- 


(a) Plut. ibid. Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 519, 520. 
(5) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 55. 
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e fore the event has declared: in favour of Philip, impute 
te jt not to me as a crime, fince tis God and not myſelf, 
e who diſpoſed of the victory. But if you can prove that 
6 I did not exert myſelf with probity, vigilance, and an 
ce activity indefatigable, and ſuperior to my ſtrength : if 


0 


_— 


with theſe I did not ſeek, I did not employ every me- 
« thod which human prudence could ſuggeſt ; and did not 
« inſpire the moſt neceſſary and noble reſolutions, ſuch as 
« were truly worthy of Athenians ; ſhew me this, and 
te then give what ſcope you pleaſe to your accuſations. 

| (c) He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure follow- 
ing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful paſſage in 
his oration, and is ſo highly applauded by Longinus (d). 
Demoſthenes endeavours to juſtify his own conduct, and 
prove to the Athenians, that they did not do wrong in giv- 
ing Philip battle. He is not ſatisfied with merely citing in 


a frigid manner the example of the great men who had- 


fought for the ſame cauſe in the plains of Marathon, at 
Salamis, and before Platzz : No, he makes a quite diffe- 
rent uſe of them, ſays this rhetorician; and on a ſudden, 


as if inſpired by ſome god, and poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of 


Apollo himſelf, cries out, ſwearing by thoſe brave defen- 
ders of Greece : No, Athenians ] you have not erred, I 
fevear by thoſe illuſtrious men who fought on land at Marathon 
and Platze ; at ſea before Salamis and Artemifjum 3 and all 
thoſe who have been honoured by the commonwealth with the ſo- 
lemn rites of burial ; and not thoſe only wwho have been crowned 
with ſucceſs, and nw off wiftorious, Would not one con- 


clude, adds Longinus, that by changing the natural air of 


the proof, in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming 
by oaths of ſo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in ſome 
meaſure, thoſe ancient citizens; and makes all who die in 
the ſame glorious manner ſo many gods, by whoſe names it 
is proper to ſwear ? 


2) Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. _ 
ſublim, c, 14. 


(d) Longin. de 
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80 The Hit 
have already obſerved in another place, how naturally wn 
apt theſe * orations (ſpoke in a moſt. ſolemn manner, to — 
the glory of thoſe who loſt.their lives in fighting for the NY 
cauſe of liberty) were to inſpire the Athenian youth with ane 
an ardent zeal for their country, and a warm defire to ſig. T 
nalize themſelves in battle. | — 
ce) Another ceremony obſerved TY Ss: to the chil. (f, 
dren of thoſe whoſe fathers died in the bed of honour, waz kiet 
no leſs efficacious to inſpire them with the love of virtue, 5 
In a celebrated feſtival, in which ſhews were exhibited to auff 
the whole people, an herald came upon the tage, and pro- 7 
ducing the young orphans dreſt in compleat armour, he 

ſaid with a loud voice: “ Theſe young orphans, whom 75 
* an untimely death in the midſt of dangers has deprived of Ks 


ce their illuſtrious fathers, have found in the people a pa- 
| © rent, who has taken care of them till no longer in a 
c“ ſtate of infancy, And now they fend them back, armed 

FE cap-a-pee, - to follow, under the moſt happy auſpices, 
é their own affairs; and invite each of them to emulate 
de each other in deſerving the. chief employments of the 
ce ſtate. By ſuch methods, martial bravery, the love of 
one's country, and a taſte for virtue and ſolid glory, are 
perpetuated i in a ſtate, 

It was the very year of the battle of Chaos, and two 
years before the death of Philip, that Æſchines drew up 
an accuſation againſt Ctefiphon, or rather againſt Demo- 
ſthenes: but the cauſe was not pleaded till ſeven or eight 
years after, about the fifth or ſixth year of the reign of 

Z Alexander. T ſhall relate the event of it in this place, to 
avoid breaking in upon the hiſtory of the life and aQtions of 
that prince, 

No cauſe ever excited ſo much curiefity, nor was pleaded 
with ſo much pomp, + People flocked to it from all _ 

(ſays 


0 ZEſchin, contra Cteſiph. p. 452. 


* Demoſthenes, in his ora uch perſons, as had. 


honour of f: 


tion againſt Leptines, p. 562, 
ebſerves, that the Athenians 
zbere the only people who cauſed 
"_—_ oratious to be ſpoke in 


loft their lives in the defence 
their country, 
＋ Ad quod Judicium cone 
curſus dicitur & teta Græcia 
| factus 
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(ſays Cicero) and they had great reaſon for fo doing; for 
what fight could be nobler, than a conflict between two 
orators, each of them excellent in his way; both formed 
by nature, improved by art, and animated by perpetual 
diſſenſions, and an implacable animoſity againſt each other? 


Theſe two orations have _— been conſidered as the 
maſter-pieces. of antiquity, eſpecially that of Demoſthenes, 


F Cicero had tranſlated the latter, a ſtrong proof of the 


high opinion he entertained of it, | Unhappily for us, the 


preamble only to that performance is now extant, which 
ſuffices to make us very much regret the loſs of the reſt, 
Amidft the numberleſs beauties which are conſpicuous in 
every part of theſe two orations, methinks there appears, 
if I may be allowed to cenſure the writings of ſuch great 
men, a conſiderable error, that very much leſſens their per- 
fection, and which appears. to me directly repugnant to the 
rules of ſolid, juſt eloquence z and that is, the groſs inju- 
rious terms in which the two orators reproach one another, 
The ſame objection has been made to Cicero, with regard to 
his orations againſt Anthony, I have already declared, that 
this manner of writing, this kind . of groſs, opprobrious 
expreſſions, were the very reverſe of ſolid eloquence ; and 
indeed every ſpeech, which is dictated by paſſion and re- 
m_ never fails of being ſuſpected by thoſe who judge of 


; whereas an oration that is ſtrong and invincible from 


_ and argument, and which at the ſame time is con- 
ducted with reſerve and moderation, wins the heart, whilſt 
it informs the underſtanding z and perſuades no leſs by the 


eſteem it inſpires. for the orator, than by the force of his 


arguments, _ 

The juncture ſeemed to favour EÆſchines very much; for 
the Macedonian party, whom he had always befriended, 
was very n in Athens, NF 1 after the ruin of 


(JF) De opt. gen, orat, 


factus eſſe. Quid enim aut viſſima cauſa, accurata & 
tam viſendum, aut tam au- inimicitiis incenſa contentio ? 
diendum fuit, quim ſum- Cicer, de opt. gen, orat. n. 22. 
morum oratorum, in gra- 
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Thebes, Nevertheleſs, Z#£ſchines loſt his eaufe, EE way 
juſtly ſentenced to baniſhment'for his raſh accuſition, He 
thereupon went and ſettled himſelf in Rhodes, where he 
opened a ſchool of eloquence, the fame and glory of which 
continued for many ages. He began his lectures with the 
two orations that had 'occafioned his baniſhment, Great 
encomiums were given to that of ZEſchines 3 but when 
they heard that of Demoſthenes, the plaudits and accla- 
mations were redoubled: and it was then he ſpoke theſe 
Words, ſv greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy and 
a rival; But what applauſes would you not have beftowed, 
Bad you heard Demoſthenes ſpeak it himſelf! © © 
To conclude, the victor made a good uſe of his conqueſt: 
for the inſtant Aſchines left Athens, in order to embark 
for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after him, and forced him to 
accept of a purſe of money; which muſt have obliged 
kim ſo much the more, as he had leſs room to expect 
ſuch an offer, On this occaſion Æſchines cried out: 
Horu will it he poſſible for me not to regret a country, in 
evbich J leave an enemy more generous, than T can Tops to find 
481 in wy ny: pore of rbe worls'#-' 


ner, VII, Phils, in the afſembly of. hs Amphittyom, is 
declared general of the Greeks againſt the Per fians, and 
- prepares for thut expedition, Domeſtic troubles in his bouſe- 
Bold. He divorces Olymptas, and marries another lady; He 
| felemnizes the marriage of Cleopatra bis daughter with A. 
lexander king of Epirus, and is killed at the nuptials. 


(s) PHE battle of Chæronea may be ſaid to have en- 

flaved Greece, Macedon at that time; with no 
more than thirty thouſand ſoldiers, gained a -point, which 
Perſia, with millions of men, had attempted unſucceſsful- 
ly at Platza, at Salamis, and at Marathon, Philip, in 
the firſt years of his reign, had eee, divided, and diſ- 


(cg) A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. 


* Some authors aſcribe met with the ſame fate as 2 1 
theſe words to 3 chines, and was alſo baniſhed 
oben, three * after, be from Athens, 


armed 


of PHILIP: _ . 

armed his enemies. In the ſucceeding ones, he had ſub- 
ay jected by artifice - or force, the moſt powerful ſtates of 
Te Greece, and had made himſelf i its arbiter ; but now he pre- 
ie pares to revenge the injuries which Greece had received 
: from the Barbarians, and meditates no leſs a deſign,. than 
ie the deſtruction of their empire, (Y) The greateſt advan- 
at age he gained by his laſt victory (and this was the object 
n he long had in view, and never loſt ſight of) was, to get | 
- himſelf appointed in the aſſembly of the Greeks, their ge- 
neraliflimo againſt the Perſians. In this ality: he made | 
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q preparations, in order to invade that mighty empire. He | 1 
3 nominated, as leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and [3 [1 

Parmenio, two, of his captains, on whoſe valour and wiſ- = 
f dom he chiefly relied, and made them ſet out for Afia f 35 
minor, - _ 
hi (i) But whilſt every thing 1 was b and happy = 
a for Philip, he found the utmoſt uneaſineſs at home; di- = 
* viſion and trouble reigning in every part of his family. ' 
p The ill temper of Olympias, who was naturally Jealous, ' 
y choleric and, vindictive, raiſed diſſentions perpetually in it, | 


which made Philip almoſt out of love with life. Not to | 
mention, that as he himſelf had defiled the marriage-bed, | 
. it is ſaid, that his conſort had repaid his infidelity . in kind. N 
p But whether he had a juſt ſubject of complaint, or was 4 

grown weary of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded fo far 
as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been diſguſted up- | 


. on ſeveral other accounts, was highly offended at this treat- = 
ment of his mother. 1 
Philip, after. divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, _— 

- niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whoſe beauty was £ 
- io exquiſite, that he could not reſiſt its charms, In the = 
h midſt of their rejoicings upon occaſion of the nuptials, | 5 
- and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who was uncle to the 
n new queen by the mother's ſide, took it into his head to 4 
8 ſay, that the Macedonians ought to. beſeech the gods to give 1 
them a lawful ſucceſſor to their king. Upon this, Alex- 4 
ander, who was naturally on exaſperated at theſe in- 4" 
4 (“) Diod, I. 16. p. 479. (i) Plut. in Alex, p. 669. 1 
; RY” 0 zorious | 5 
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jurious words, cried out, Wretch that thou art, def thou 
then take me for a baſtard ? and at the ſame time flung the 
cup at his head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon 
which the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who fat at an- 
other table, was very much offended to ſee the feaſt inter. 
rupted in this manner; and not recollecting that he was 
lame, drew his ſword and ran directly at his ſon. Happily, 
the father fell, ſo that the gueſts had an opportunity of 
ſtepping in between them. The greateſt difficulty was, to 
keep Alexander from ruſhing upon his ruin, Exaſperated 
at a ſucceſſion of ſuch heinous affronts, in ſpite of all the 
. gueſts could ſay, concerning the duty he owed Philip as 
his father and his ſovereign, he vented his reſentments in 
the bitter words following: The Macedonians, indeed, haue 
a captain there, vaſtly able to croſs from Europe into Aſia ; 
be, who cannot ſtep from one table to another, without run- 
ning the hazard of breaking his neck, After theſe words, 
he left the hall, and taking Olympias, his mother, along 
with him, who had been ſo highly affronted, he conduct- 
ed her to Epirus, and himſelf went over to the Illyrians, 
In the' mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was en- 
'Eaged to Philip by the ties of friendſhip and Hoſpitality, 
and was very free and familiar with him, arrived at his 
court, After the firſt civilities and careſſes were over, Phi- 
lip aſked him, whether the Greeks were in amity ? It in- 
deed becomes you, Sir, replied Demaratus, to be concerned 
about Greece, who bave filled your own houſe wwith. feuds and 
diſſenſions, The prince, ſenſibly affected with this reproach, 
came to himſelf, acknowledged his error, and ſent Demara- 
tus to Alexander, to perſuade him to return home. 
i Philip did not loſe fight of the conqueſt of Aſia, 
Full of the mighty project he revolved, he conſults the. 
gods to know what would be the event of it. The prieſteſs 
replied, The vicłim is already crowned, his end draws nigh, 
and he will ſoon be ſacrificed, Philip, hearing this, did not 
heſitate a moment, but interpreted the oracle in his own 
favour, the ambiguity of which _ at leaſt to have kept 


(% A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 338. 


him 
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thou bel in ſome ſuſpence. In order therefore that he might be 
the in a condition to apply entirely to his expedition againſt the - 
pon Perfrans, and devote himſelf ſolely to the conqueſt of . Afia, 
an- he diſpatehes with all poſſible diligence his domeſtic affairs. 
ter. After this, he offers up a folemn ſacrifice to the gods; and 
was WF prepares to celebrate with incredible magnificence in Few, | 
uy, city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra his Ges er, 
ef W whom he gave in marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, 
to . ad brother to Olympias his Queen. He had invited to it 
ted the moſt conſiderable perſons of Greece; and heaped upon 
the W them friendſhips and honours of every "kink; by. way of 
as W gratitude for electing him generaliſſimo of the Greeks, The 
In cities. made their court to him in emulation of each other, 
ave by ſending him gold crowns ; and Athens diſtinguiſned its 
a ; zeal above all the reſt. Neoptolemus the poet had written, 
un- purpoſely, for that feſtival, a tragedy * entitled Cinyras, in 
ds, which, under borrowed names, he repreſented this prince as 
ng already victor over Darius, and maſter of Afia, Philip 
ct lfened to theſe happy preſages with joy; and, comparing 
8, them with the anfwer of the oracle, affured himſelf of 
Ne conqueſt, The day after the nuptials, games and ſhews 
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ty, were ſelemnized. As theſe formed part of the religious 

his worſhip, there were carried in it with great ceremony, | 
i- trclve ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimitable art, A | 
in- thirteenth, that ſurpaſſed them all in magnificence, was | 


that of Philip, which repreſented him as a god. The hour 
far his leaving the palace arrived, and he went forth in a 
white rode; and advanced with an air of majeſty, in the 
midft of Sehne towards the theatre, where an infi- 
nite multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, waited 
his coming with impatience. His guards marched before 
and behind him, leaving, by his order, a conſiderable fpace 
between themſelves and him, to give the ſpectators a better 
opportunity of ſurveying him; and alſo to ſhew that he 


n 2 WW Suetonius, among the pre- ter the Pantomime, exhibited 
pt faxes of Caligula's death, who ' the ſame piece which Neopto- 
died in much the ſame manner. lemus had repreſented the very 


as Philip, ob ſerves, that Mneſ- day Philip was murdered. 
n Vo . VII. 1 conſidered 


26 | The river” 


conſidered the affections which the Grecians bore him, = 


his ſafeſt guard. 

But all the feſtivity and pomp of theſe nuptials ended in 
the murder of Philip; and it was his refuſal to do an act of 
Juſtice, that occaſioned his death, Some time before, At- 
talus, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had inſulted, 
in the moſt ſhocking manner, Pauſanias, a young Macedo- 
nian nobleman, The latter had long endeavoured to re- 
venge the cruel affront, and was perpetually imploring the 
king's juſtice, But Philip, unwilling to diſguſt Attalus, 


uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before obſerved, he had 


married after his divorcing Olympias his firſt queen, would 
never liſten to Pauſanias's complaints. However, to con- 
ſole him in ſome meaſure, and to expreſs the high efteem 
he had for, and the great confidence he repoſed in him, he 
made him one of the chief officers of his life-guard, But 
this was not what the young Macedonian required, whoſe 
anger now ſwelling to fury againſt his judge, he forms the 


deſign of wiping out his ſhame, by imbruing his hands i ina 


moſt horrid murder, 
When once a man is determined to die, he is vaſtly ſtrong 
and formidable, Pauſanias, the better to put his bloody 


| deſign in execution, choſe the inſtant of that pompous cere- 


mony, when' the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed 


on the prince; doubtleſs to make his vengeance more con- 


ſpicuous, and proportion it to the injury for which he con- 


ceived he had a right to make the king reſponſible, as he 
had long ſollicited that prince in vain for the ſatisfaction 


due to him. Seeing him therefore alone, in the great ſpace 
which his guards left round him, he advances forwards, 


ſtabs him with a dagger, and lays him dead at his feet. 
Diodorus obſerves, that he was aſſaſſinated the very inſtant 
his ſtatue entered the theatre, The aſſaſſin had prepared 


horſes ready for his eſcape, and would have got off, had not 
an accident happened which ſtopped him, and gave the pur- 


ſuers time to overtake him. Pauſanias was immediately 


f. 


tore to pieces upon the ſpot. (7), Thus died Philip at forty- 


(!) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 336. 
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ſeven years of age, after having reigned twenty-four. Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, king of Perſia, died alſo the ſame year. 


(m) Demoſthenes had private notice ſent him of Philip” = 


death, and in order to prepare the Athenians to reſume their 
courage, he went to the council with an air of joy, and ſaid, 


That the night before he had a dream, which promiſed ſome 
great felicity to the Athenians. A little after, couriers ar- 


rived with the news of Philip's death, on which occaſion 
the people abandoned themſelves to the tranſports of immo- 
derate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of decency, De- 
moſthenes had particularly inſpired them with theſe ſen- 
timents ; for he himſelf appeared in public, crowned with 
a wreath of flowers, and dreſſed with the utmoſt magni- 
ficence, though his daughter had been dead but ſeven days. 
He alſo engaged the Athenians to offer ſacrifices, to thank 
the gods for the good news; and, by a decree, ordained a 
crown to Pauſanias, who had committed the murder, 


On this occaſion Demoſthenes and the Athenians acted 
quite out of character; and we can ſcarce conceive, how it 


came to paſs that, in ſo deteſtable a crime as the murder of 
2 king, policy, at leaſt, did not induce them to diſſemble 
fuch ſentiments as reflected diſhonour on them, without 


being at all to their advantage; and which ſhewed, that 


honour and probity were utterly extinct in their minds, 


rer. VIII. Memorable actions and ſayings of Phili ip. Good 
and bad qualities of that Prince. 


(HERE are, in the lives of great men, certain fats 


and exprefſions, which often give us a better idea 


of their character than their moſt ſhining actions; becauſe 


in the latter they generally ſtudy their conduct, act a bor- 


rowed part, and propoſe themſelves to the view of the 
world; whereas in the former, as they ſpeak and act from 
nature, they exhibit themſelves ſuch as they really are, 
without art and diſguiſe. Mr, de Tourreil has collected 
with ſufficient induſtry moſt of the memorable actions and 
ſayings of Philip, and he has been particularly careful to 
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draw the character of this' prince, The reader 28 wot w 
expect much order and connexion, in the en * theie 
detached actions and ſayings. | 


Though Philip loved flattery, ſo far as to e ne 


adulation of Thraſideus with the title of king in Theſlaly, 
he however at ſome intervals loved truth. He perritted 
1) Ariftotle to give him precepts on the art of reigning. 


He declared, that he was obliged to the Athenian orator 


for having corrected him of his errors, by frequently we- 
proaching him with t hem. He kept a man in his ſervice 
to tell him every day, before he y_ audience, Phity, 
remember thou art 1 | 
(o) He * diſcovered great moderation, even when he w 

Fpoken to in ſhocking and injurious terms; and alſo, which 
is ao Jeſs worthy of admiration, when truth was told him; 
a great quality (ſays Seneca) in kin 88, and highly nh 
cive to the happineſs of their reign, At the cloſe of an 
E audience, which he gave to ſome Athenian ambaſſador: 
who were come to complain of ſome. act of hoſtility, be 
aſked, whether he could do them any ſervice ? * The 
40 greateſt ſervice. thou couldſt do us, ſaid Demochars, 
« would be to hang thyſelf.“ Philip, though he per- 
ceived all the perſons preſent were highly offended at thde 
words, however made the following anſwer with the u- 
moſt calmneſs of temper : © Go, tell your ſuperiors, that 

< thoſe who dare make uſe of ſuch inſolent language, ae 
more haughty and leſs peaceably inclined than they who 
can forgive them.“ 

()) Being preſent, in an indecent poſture, at the fil 
of ſome captives, one of them going up to him, whiſpered 
in his ear, Let dowwn the lappet of your robe; upon which 


Philip replied, Set che man at liberty; I did not know till a 


Thar He was one of my friends, | | 
(% Arift, Epiſt, Plutarch. in Apoph. p lan, 


lib. 8. c. 1 2 (o) Senec. de Ira. 4 Wy 
( Put. by LY 


* Si quz alia in Philippo patientia, ingens inftrumen- 
Vrrtus, fuit & contumeliarum tum ad tutelam regni. 
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of PHILIP. 89 
(p) The whole court ſoliciting him to puniſh the in- 


gratitude of the Peloponneſians, who had hiſſed him pub- 
lickly in the Olympic games; What won't they attempt 


(replied Philip) ſhould I do them any injury, ſince they laugh - 
at me, after having received ſo many favours at my hands ? 


) His courtiers adviſing him to drive from him a cer- 
fain perſon who ſpake ill of him: Yes, indeed, (ſays he) 
and ſo be'll go and ſpeak injurioufly of me every ankers, An- 
other time, that they adviſed him to diſmiſs a man of 
probity, who had reproached him: Let us firſt take care 
(fays he) that we have not given him any reaſon to do ſo. 
Hearing afterwards that the perſon in queſtion was but 
in poor circumſtances, and in no favour with the courtiers, 


he was very bountiful to him; on which occaſion his re- 
proaches were changed into applauſes, that occaſioned an- 


other fine ſaying of this prince's: I is in the power of kings 


to make themſelves belowed or hated, 
(r) Being urged to aſſiſt, with the credit and authority 


he had with the judges, a perſon, whoſe reputation would 
be quite loſt, by the ſentence which was going to be pro- 
nounced againſt him; I had rather (ſays bo} he ſhould laſe 
bis reputation, than 1 mine, © 


(5) Philip, riſing from an entertainment at which he 
had fat ſeveral hours, was addreſſed by a woman, who - 


begged him to examine her cauſe, and to hear ſeveral 


reaſons ſhe had to alledge which were not pleaſing to him. 


He accordingly heard it, and gave ſentence againſt her 
upon which ſhe replied very calmly, I appeal. How ! 


(fays Philip) from your king? To whom then? To Philip 


when faſting (replied the woman.) The manner in which 
he received this anſwer, would do honour to the moſt 
ſober prince, He afterwards gave the. cauſe a ſecond 
hearing; found the injuſtice of his mne, and con- 
demned himſelf to make it good. 

(e) A poor woman uſed to appear often before him, to ſue 


for audience, and to beſeech him to put an end to her law- 


(p) Plut. () Plut. in Apophth. 7) Plut. 
(:) Ibid, | 1 Ibid. hs ( 
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90 The HIS Tor 
uit; but Philip always told her he had no time. Exaſpe- 
rated at theſe refuſals, which had been ſo often repeated, 
the. replied one day with emotion; If you have not time to 


do me juſtice, be no longer Ring. Philip was ſtrongly affected 
with this rebuke, which a juſt indignation had extorte 


from this poor woman; and fo far from being offended u 
It, he ſatisfied her that inſtant, and afterwards became more 
exact in giving audience, He indeed was ſenſible, that a 
king and a judge are the ſame thing; that the throne is 2 
tribunal ; that the ſavereign authority is a ſupreme power, 
and at the fame time an indiſpenſable obligation to do juſtice; 
that to diſtribute it to his ſubjects, and to grant them the 


time neceſſary for that purpoſe, was not a favour, but 2 


duty and a debt; that he ought to appoint perſons to aſſiſt 
him in this function, but not to diſcharge himſelf abſolutely 
from it; and that he was no leſs obliged to be a judge thin 
a king, All theſe circumftances are included in this natu- 
ral, unaffected, and very wiſe expreſſion 3 * Be no longer 
Kay 3 3 and Philip comprehended all its force. 
.) He underſtood raillery, was very fond of ſmart fay- 
ings, and very happy at them himſelf. Having received 4 
wound near the throat, and his ſurgeon importuning him 


daily with ſome new requeſt : Tale wwhat thou wilt, lays be, 


for thou haft me by the throat, 

(x) It is alſo related, that after Hearing two villains, 
who accuſed each other of various crimes, he baniſhed the 
one, and ſentenced the other to follow him. 


(y) Menecrates the phyſician, who was ſo mad as 


fancy himſelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows: Afene- 
. &rates Fupiter, to Philip greeting. Philip anſwered ; Phi 
to Menecrates, health and reaſon T. But this king did net 
ſtop here; for he hit upon a pleaſant remedy for his vi- 
fionary correſpondent. Philip invited him to a grand enter- 
tainment. Menecrates had a ſeparate table at it, where 
nothing was ſerved up to him but incenſe and perfume, 


- 


(z) Ibid, (x) Ibid, (O) Alian. lib. 12. cap. 51. 
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hilſt all che other gueſts fed upon the moſt exquiſite dain- 
ties. The firſt tranſports of joy with which he was ſeized, 


when he found his divinity acknowledged, made him forget 
that he was a man; but, hunger afterwards forcing him 


to recolle& his being ſo, hs was quite tired with the cha- 
rafter of Jupiter, and took leave of the company abruptly, 
(z) Philip made an anſwer which redounded highly to 


the honour of his prime miniſter. That prince being 95 
day reproached with devoting too many hours to ſleep ; 3 


indeed ſleep, ſays he, but Antipater wakes, 

(a) Parmenio, hearing the ambaſſadors of all Greece 
murmuring one day becauſe Philip lay too long in bed, and 
did not give them audience: Don't wonder, ſays he, 2 he 
Peeps 20hilſt you Take ;- for be waked vhilſt you ſlept, By 
this he wittily reproached them for their ſupineneſs, in 
neglecting their intereſts, whilft Philip was very vigilant in 
regard to his, This Demoſthenes was perpetually” obſerv- 
ing to them with his uſual freedom, 


(5) Every one of the ten tribes of Athens uſed to elect a 


new general every year. Theſe did their duty by turns, 


and every general for the day commanded as generaliſſimo. 


But Philip joked upon this multiplicity of chiefs, and ſaid, 


In my zubole life I could never find but one general, (Parmenio) 
whereas the Athenians can find ten every year at the wery in- 


Pant they want them, 

| The letter which Philip wrote to Ariſtotle bn the birth 
of his ſon, proves the regard that prince paid to learned 
men; and at the ſame time, the taſte he himſelf had for 


the polite arts and ſciences, The other letters of his, which 
are ſtill extant, do him no leſs honour, But his great ta- 


lent was that of war and policy, 'in which he was equalled 
by few ; and it is time to corifider him under this double 
character. I beg the reader to remember, that Mr. de 
Tourreil is the author of moſt of the ſubſequent particu- 
lars, and that it is he who i is going to give them wy picture 
of . Philip. 


— 


() Plutarch. () mie ©» (6) Plutarch. 
in Apoph. p. 177. : . 
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92 The HisTory, 
It would be difficult to determine, whether this prince 


. were more conſpicuous as a- warrior or a ſtateſman. Sur. 


rounded from the very beginning of his reign, both at home 
and abroad, with powerful enemies; he employed artifice 
and force alternately to defeat them. He uſes his endea- 
vours with ſucceſs to divide his opponents: to ftrike the 


ſurer, he eludes and diverts the blows which were aimed at 


himſelf ; equally prudent in good and ill fortune, he does 


not abuſe victory; as ready to purſue or wait for it, he ei- 


ther haſtens his pace or ſlackens it, as neceſſity requires; he 
leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what cannot 
be directed by wiſdom; in fine, he is ever immoveable, 


ever fixed in the jo bounds which divide boldne 8 from 


temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king who commands his allies 25 
much as his own ſubjects, and is as formidable in treaties as 
in battles ; a vigilant and active monarch, who is his own 


| einten kant, his own prime miniſter and generaliſſimo. 


We ſee him fired with an inſatiable thirſt of glory, ſearch- 
ing for it where it is ſold at the deareſt price; making fa- 
tigue and danger his deareſt delights ; forming inceſſantly 
that juſt, that ſpeedy harmony of reflexion and action which 


military expeditions require; and with all theſe advantages, 


turning the fury of his arms againſt commonwealths, ex- 
hauſted by long wars, torn by inteſtine diviſions, ſold by 
their own citizens, ſerved by a body of mercenary, or un- 
diſciplined troops; obſtinately deaf to good advice, and 
ſeemingly determined on their ruin, 


He united in himſelf two qualities which are commonly 


found incompatible, wiz. a ſteadineſs and calmneſs of ſoul, 
that enabled him to weigh all things, in order-to take ad- 
vantage of every juncture, and to ſeize the favourable mo- 
ment without being diſconcerted by diſappointments ; this 
calmneſs, I fay, was united with a reſtleſs activity, ardor 
and vivacity, which were regardleſs of the difference of 


ſeaſons, or the greateſt of dangers, No warrior was ever 


bolder, or more intrepid in fight. Demoſthenes, who can- 
not be ſuſpected to have flattered him, gives a glorious teſ- 
timeny of him on this head; for which reaſon I will 
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tte His own words. (e) T. ſaw, ſays this orator, this very 
Philip, wvith whom ve diſputed for ſoucreignty and empire; 
1 ſaw bim, though covered <vith wounds, bis eye rut out, 
Bis collar- bone broke, maimed both in bit hands and feet '; 
fill reſolutely ruſh into the midſt of dangers, and ready to 7 
liver up to fortune, any other part of his body ſbe might de- 
fire, provided be might live ene and Elori ouſly with 
the reſt of it, 

Philip was not only brave himſelf, bet inſpired his 5 
whole army with the ſame valour, Inſtructed by able 
maſters in the ſcience of war, as the reader has ſeen, he 
had brought his troops to the moſt exact regular diſci- 
pline ; and trained up men capable of ſeconding him in his 
great enterprizes, He had the art, without leſſening his 
own authority, to familiarize himſelf with his ſoldiers ; 
and commanded rather as the father of a family, than as 
the general of an army, whenever conſiſtent with diſci- 
pline: and indeed, from his affability, which merited fo 
much the greater ſubmiſſion and reſpect, as he required 
leſs, and ſeemed to diſpenſe with it, his ſoldiers were al- 
ways ready to follow him to the greateſt — and paid 
him the moſt implicit obedience, 

No general ever made a greater uſe of militasy ſtrata- 
gems than Philip, The dangers to which he had been ei- 
poſed in his youth, had taught him the neceſſity of pre- 
cautions, and the art of reſources, A wiſe diffidence, which 
is of ſervice, as it ſhews danger in its true light, made 
him not fearful and irreſolute, but cautious and prudent, 
What reaſon ſoever he might have to flatter himſelf with 
the hope of ſucceſs, he never depended upon it; and thought 
himſelf ſuperior to the enemy only in vigilance, Ever juſt 
in his projects, and inexhauſtible in expedients; his views 
were unbounded; his genius was wonderful, in fixing upon 
proper junctures for the -executing of his deſigns; ; and his 
dexterity in acting in an imperceptible manner no leſs admi- 
rable. Impenetrable as to his ſecrets, even to his beſt 
friends, he was capable of attempting or concealing any 


* 


le Demoſth, pro Ctef. p. 483. 
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thing, The reader may have obſerved, that he frrennouſy 
endeavoured to lull the Athenians a. by a ſpecious out- 
fide of peace; and to lay filently the foundations of his 
grandeur, in their credulous ſecurity and blind indolence. 
But theſe exalted qualities were not without imperfec- 
tions. Not to mention his exceſs in eating and carouſing, to 
which he abandoned himſelf with the utmoſt intemperance; 
he alſo has been reproached with the moſt diſſolute aben- 
.doned manners, We may form a' judgment - of this from 
thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, and the company 
which uſually frequented his palace, A ſet of profligate de- 
| bauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches worſe than 
theſe, flatterers J mean, whom avarice and ambition draw 
; ſuch were the 
people who had the greateſt ſhare in his confidence and 
bounty, Demoſthenes is not the only perſon who reproaches 
Philip' with theſe frailties ; for this might be ſuſpeCted in 
an enemy; but (d) Theopompus, a famous hiſtorian, Who 
had writ the hiſtory of that prince in fifty-eight books, of 
which unhappily a few fragments only-are extant, gives a 
Kill more diſadvantageous character of him. Philip, 
« ſays (e) he, deſpiſed modeſty, and regularity of life. 


. << He laviſhed his eſteem and liberality on men abandoned to 
„ debauch and the laſt exceſſes of licentiouſneſs. 
c pleaſed to ſee the companions of his pleaſures, excel no 
4 leſs in the abominable arts of injuſtice and malignity, 


He was 


© than in the ſcience of debauchery, Alas! what ſpecies 


4 of infamy, what ſort of crimes did they not n 


33 
But a circumſtance, in my opinion, which reflects the 


greateſt diſhonour on Philip, is that very one for which he 


is chiefly eſteemed by many perſons ; I mean his politics, 
He is conſidered as a prince of the greateſt abilities in this 
art that ever lived: And, indeed, the reader may have ob- 
. ſerved, by the hiſtory of 'his aQions, that in the very be- 


inning of his reign, he had laid down a plan, from which 


d) Diod. Sicul. I. 16. p. 408. 
_ Athen. I. 6. p. 206. 


(e) Theopom. 
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he never deviated, and this was to raiſe himſelf to the ſove- 
reignty of Greece, When ſcarce ſeated on his throne, and 
ſurrounded on every fide with powerful enemies, what pro- 
bability was rs that he could * at leaſt that he could 
execute, ſuch a project as this? However, he did not once 


| loſe ſight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alliances, | 


confederacies ; in ſhort, all things terminated there. He 
was very laviſh of his gold and filver, merely to engage. 
creatures in his ſervice, He carried on a private intelligence 
with all the cities of Greece; and by the aſſiſtance of pen- 
foners, on whom he had ſettled very large ſtipends, he was 
informed very exactly of all the reſolutions taken in them, 
and generally gave them the turn in his own favour. By 
this means he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, and 
lulled aſleep the vigilance of ſtates, who till then had been 
looked upon as the moſt active, the wiſeſt and moſt pene- 
trating of all Greece. In treading in theſe ſteps for twenty 
years together, we ſee him proceeding with great order, and 
advancing regularly towards the mark on which his eye was 
fixed ; but always by windings and ſubterraneous paſſages, 
the outlety of which only diſcover the deſign, | 
(f) Polyænus ſhews us evidently the methods whereby 
be ſubjected Theſſaly, which was of great advantage to the 
compleating of his other deſigns. He did not (ſays he) 
e carry on an open war againſt the Theſſalians; but took 
advantage of the diſcord that divided the cities and the 
hole country into different factions. He ſuccoured 
« thoſe who ſued for his aſſiſtance; and whenever he had 
© conquered, he did not entirely ruin the vanquiſhed, he 
« did not diſarm them, nor raze their walls; on the con- 
«© trary, he protected the weakeſt, and endeavoured to 
« weaken and ſubje& the ſtrongeſt; in a word, he rather 
© fomented than appeaſed their diviſions, having in every 
© place orators in his pay, thoſe artificers of diſcord, thoſe 
© firebrands of commonwealths. And it was by theſe ſtra- 
* tagems, not by his arms, that Philip ſubdued Theſſaly.“ 


(f) Polyzn, I. 4. e. 19, 


(2) All 
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(gz) All this is a maſter- piece, a miracle in point of poll 
tics, But what engines does this art play, what methods 
does it employ to compaſs its deſigns? Deceit, craft, fraud, M c, 
falſhood, perfidy and perjury. Are theſe the weapons of ec 


virtue? We ſee in this prince a boundleſs ambition, con- «< 
duſted by an artful, inſinuating, ſubtle genius; but ve «> 


don't find him poſſeſſed of the qualities which form the W 1. 
truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor honour; W 
every thing that could contribute to the aggrangizing of hi A 
power, was in his ſenſe juſt and lawful. He gave his word 4 
with a firm reſolution to break it-; and made promiſes which MW his 
he would have been very ſorry to keep, He thought him- ;, 
ſelf ſkilful in proportion as he was perfidious, and made his | 
glory confiſt in deceiving all with whom he treated, (+) H ma 
did not bluſh to ſay, That children Were amuſed vvicb pla to 
things, and men with oaths, | caſ 

How ſhameful was it for a prince to be diſtinguiſhed bY the 
being more artful, a greater diſſembler, more profound in 2 
malice, and more a knave than any other perſon of his age, phi 
and to leave ſo infamous an idea of himſelf to all poſterity! er 
What idea ſhould we form to ourſelves in the commerce d -;,.., 


the world, who ſhould value himſelf for tricking other, thay 
and rank infincerity and fraud among the virtues ? Such ail Be, 
character in private life, is deteſted as the bane and ruin d B 
ſociety, How then can it become an object of efteem and dece 
admiration in princes and miniſters of ftate, perſons wh not 
are bound. by ſtronger ties than the reſt of men (becauſe « niſte 
the eminence of their ſtations, and the importance of t. T, 2 
employments they fill) to revere ſincerity, juſtice, u men 
above all, the ſanctity of treaties and oaths ; to bind whiq publ. 
they invoke the name and nnjeſly of a God, the inexonſW the n 
ble avenger of perfidy and impiety ? A bare 8 amoi artifi 
private perſons ought to be ſacred and inviolable, if thi ſo m 
have the leaſt ſenſe of honour ; but how much more ouęii matt. 
it to be ſo among princes ? © We are bound (ſays a cel to te 
« brated writer *) to ſpeak truth to our neighbour ; WM mog 
(g) Demoſth, Olynth. 2. p. 22. () Alian. I. 6 
e. 13. | EE ons ces | : 
M. Nicok on the cpiſt. of the 19th Sunday after ＋ Y 


ſuntige, 
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« the uſe and 3 of ſpeech ks a tacit promiſe 


ü- @ of truth; ſpeech having been given us for no other pur-. 


« poſe. 114 is not a compact between one private man with 
«© another ; it is a common compact of mankind i in general, 


« anda kind of right of nations, or rather a Jaw. of nature, 
% Now whoever tells an untruth, violates this law and com- 
«© mon compact.“ How greatly 3 is the enormity of vio- 
lating the ſanctity of an oath increaſed, when we call upon 
the name of God to witneſs it, as is the cuſtom always in 
treaties ? (i) Were ſincerity and. truth baniſhed from every 
ether part of the earth, ſaid John I, king of France, upon 
his being ſollicited to violate a treaty, they ought to be found 
in the hearts and in the mouths of kings, 

The circumftance which prompts politicians to act in chis 
manner, is, their being perſuaded that it is the only means 
to make a negotiation ſucceed, But tho* this were the 
caſe, yet can it ever be lawful to purchaſe ſuch ſucceſs at 
the expence of probity, honour and religion? (k) If your 
father-in-lawv (Ferdinand the catholic) ſaid Lewis XII. to 
Philip archduke of Auſtria, has acted perfidiouſly, I am de- 
termined not to imitate him; and I am much more pleaſed in 
* baving loft- a kingdom (Naples) which” Fram able to recover, 
than I ſhould hade been bad I loft my honour, which can never 
be recovered, 

But thoſe politicians who have neither honour nor We 
deceive themſelves, even in this very particular, I ſhall 
not have recourſe to the Chriſtian world for princes and mi- 
niſters, whoſe notions of policy were very different from theſe, 
To go no farther than our Greek hiſtory, how many great 
men have we ſeen perfectly ſucceſsful in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, in treaties of peace and war; in a word, in 
the moſt important negotiations; without once making uſe of 
artifice and deceit ? An Ariſtides, a Cimon, a Phocion, and 
ſo many more ; ſome of whom were fo very ſcrupulous in 
matters relating to truth, as to believe they were not allowed 
to tell a falſhood, even laughing and in ſport. Cyrus, the 
moſt famous conqueror of the eaſt, thought nothing was 
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more unworthy of 4 prince, nor more capable of drawing 

upon him the contempt and hatred of his ſubjects, than ly. 

ing and deceit, It therefore ought to be looked upon as a 

truth, that no ſucceſs, how ſhining ſoever, can, or ought 

to cover the ſhame and ignominy which ariſe from breach of W — 
faith and perjury, 25 
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128 . o 
«a HE 

. | HAVE chendy obſerved, that the hiſtory of Alex- 


ander, compriſed in the following book, contains the 
ſpace of twelve years and ein —— 


Sxer. I. Alexander's birth, Tbe temple of E Pbeſus is burnt 
tbe ſame day. 7. be happy natural inclinations of that prince. 
Ariſtotle is appointed bis preceptor, who inſpires him woith 4 
 furprizing taſte for learning. He _—_— Brei 


(a) A came into the world hk firſt year of the 


CVIth Olympiad, 
The very day he came into the world the celebrated tem- 


ple of Diana in Epheſus was burnt. The reader knows, 
without doubt, that it was one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world. It had been built in the name, and at the expence 
of all Aſia minor, A great number of * years were em- 


(a) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 3 56. Plin, 1, 36. c. 14. 
* Pliny {or tvs bundred = twenty years, hich is not 


balls. | 
1 | ployed 


— 


100 The Hisrory 
ployed in building it, Its length was four hundred and 


 twenity-five feet, and its. breadth two hundred and twenty, 


It was ſupported by an hundred and twenty-ſeven columns, 
threeſcore feet high, which ſo many + kings had cauſed to 
be wrought at a great expence, and by the moſt excellent ar- 


tiſts, who endeavoured to excel ogg another on this occa- 


ſion. The reſt of the temple was equal to the columns i in 
mMagnificence, 


(5) Hegefias || of Magnefid, according to Plutarch, Tays, 


That it was no wonder the temple wvas hurnt, becauſe Diana 
evas that day employed at the delivery of Olympias, to facilitate 
the birth of Alexander, A reflection, ſays our author, ſo 


very 1 cold, that it might have extinguiſhed the fire. 4 Ci. - 


cero, who aſcribes this ſaying to Timæus, declares it a very 
ſmart one, at which I am very much ſurprized, Poſſibly 


the fondnefs he had for jokes, made him not over delicate 


in things of this kind, 
(c) One Heroftratus had fired that temple on purpoſe, 
Being put to the torture, in order to force him to confeſs 


his motive for committing ſo infamous an action, he con- 


feſſed that it was the view of making himſelf known to 
poſterity, and to immortalize his name, by deſtroying ſo 
noble a ſtructure. The ſtates- general of Aſia imagined they 


Thould prevent the ſucceſs of his view, by publiſhing a de» 


eree, to prohibit the mention of his name. However, their 
prohibition only excited a greater curioſity ; for ſcarce one 
of the hiſtorians of that age has omitted. to mention ſo 


monſtrous an extravagance, and it the ſame time avg 1 


us the name of the criminal. 


(5) Plut. in Alex. p. 665. (c) Valer, Max, 1.8. e. e. 14. 

Þ+ Antiently, moſt cities were Timæus ; qui, cum in hiſ- 
3 by their particular toria dixiſſet, qua nocte na- 
tus Alexander eſſet, eadem 

n He vas an | biftorian, and Dianz Epheſiæ templum de- 
bived in the time of Ptolomy, flagraviſſe, adjunxit: mini- 
on of Lagus. me id eſſe mirandum, quod 
. 4 * t know whether Diana, cum in partu Olym- 


Plutarch? $ reflection be not fill piadis adeſſe voluiſſet, abfu- 
colder, iſſet domo. De Nat. Deor. 


| + Concinnè, ut multa, 1, 2. n. 69. 


WF. 


y. from his tender years, was ambition, and an ardent deſire 
8, of glory; but not for every ſpecies of glory. Philip, like 
0 a ſophiſt, valued himſelf upon his eloquence and the beauty 


15 of his ſtile; and had the vanity to have engraved on his 
80 coins the ſeveral victories he had won at the Olympic games 
in in the chariot-race. But it was not to this his ſon aſpired. 

5 His friends aſking him one day, whether he would not be 
„ preſent at the games above-mentioned, in order to diſpute, 
"a the prize beſtowed on that occaſion, for he was very ſwift . 
te of foot ? He anſwered, That he would contend in- them, yu 
ſo vided kings were to be bis antagoniſts. 

be - Every time news was brought him, that his father had 
7 taken ſome city, or gained ſome great battle, Alexander, ſo 
ly far from ſharing in the general joy, uſed to ſay in a plaintive 
te tone of voĩce, to the young perſons that were brought up 


with him; Friends, my father will poſſeſs bimjelf of my 
thing, and le nothing for us to do. 

One day ſome ambaſſadors from the king of Perſia being 
arrived at court during Philip's abſence, Alexander gave 
them ſo kind and ſo polite a reception, and regaled them in 
ſo noble and generous a manner, as charmed them all; but 
that which moſt ſurprized them was, the good ſenſe and 
judgment he diſcovered in the ſeveral converſations they 
had with him. He did not propofe to them any thing that 
was trifling and like one of his age; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
enquiring about the ſo much boaſted gardens ſuſpended in the 


the king of Perſia, which excited the admiration of the 
whole world; the. famous golden plantane-tree; (e) and 

| that golden vine, the grapes of which were of emeralds, 
| carbuncles, rubies, and all forts of precious ſtones, under 
| which the Perfian monarch was faid frequently to give audi- 


ence : Alexander, I ſay, aſked them queſtions of a quite 


different nature; enquiring which was the road to Upper 
Afia; the diſtance of the ſeveral places; in _ the ſtrength 


(d) Plut, in vit, Alex. p 665—668. Id. de fortun. 
Alex, p. 342. (e) Sako, 1. 12. p. 739. 
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of ALEXANDER. tor 
nd (ad) The paſſion which prevailed moſt in Alexander, even 


air, the riches and magnificence of the palace, and court of 
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and power of the king of Perſia conſiſted: in what part of 
the battle he fought; how he behaved towards his enemies, 
and in what manner he governed his ſubje&ts, Theſe am- 
baſſadors admired him all the while; and perceiving even 
at that time how great he might one day become, they ob- 
ſerved, in a few words, the difference they found between 


Alexander and (F) Artaxerxes, by ſaying one to another; 
* This young prince is great, and ours is rich, That man 


muſt be vatly inſignificant, who has no other merit than 
his riches ! 


were appointed, to teach him all ſuch arts. and ſciences as 


are worthy the heir to a great kingdom; and the chief of 


theſe was Leonidas, a perſon of the moſt ſevere morals, and 
a relation of the queen. Alexander himſelf tells us after- 
wards, that this Leonidas, in their journies together, uſed 
frequently to look into the trunks where his beds and cloaths 
were laid, in order to ſee if Olympias his mother had not 
put ſomething ſuperfluous into them, which might admi- 
niſter to delicacy and Juxury, 

But the greateſt ſervice Philip did his ſon, was appoint- 
ing Ariſtotle his preceptor, the moſt famous and the moſt 


learned philoſopher of his age, whom he entruſted with the 
Whole care of his education, (g) One of the reaſons which 
-prompted Philip to chuſe him a maſter of ſo conſpicuous a 
"reputation and merit was, as he himſelf tells us, that his 
fon might avoid committing a great many faults, of which 


he himſelf had been guilty. 
Philip was ſenſible, how great a treaſure he poſſeſſed in 


the perſon of Ariſtotle; for which reaſon he ſettled a very 


conſiderable ſtipend upon him, and afterwards rewarded his 


Pains and care in an inflaitely more glorious manner; for 


having deſtroyed and laid waſte the city of Þ Stagira, the 
native place of that philoſopher, he rebuilt it, purely out 


(/) Artaxerxes Ochus, (g) Plut. in Apophtheg, p. 178. 


* O Taic 87%, baonwe αννν, 6 dt M repoc, rei. 
+ 4 city of Macedon, near the ſea-ſhere, 
2 | | 0 


So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing 46 
much to the good education which had been given him, as 
to the happineſs of his natural parts. Several preceptors 


q TaToy os xanas San, modum. Tacit, 
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of affection for him; reinſtated the inhabitants who had 
fled from it, or were made ſlaves; and gave them a fine 
park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their 
ſtudies and aſſemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the ſtone 


ſeats which Ariſtotle had placed there were ſtanding ; as alſo 


ſpacious viſto's, under which thoſe who walked were ſhaded 
from the ſun- beams. 3 | | 
Alexander likewiſe diſcovered no leſs eſteem for his maſ- 


'ter, whom he believed himſelf bound to love as much as if 
he had been His father ; declaring, * That he was indebted 


to the one for living, and to the other for living well, The 
progreſs of the pupil was equal to the care and abilities of 
the preceptor. 4 He grew vaſtly fond of philoſophy ; and 
learnt the ſeveral parts of it, but in a manner ſuitable to his 
birth, Ariſtotle endeavoured to improve his judgment, by 
laying down ſure and certain rules, by which he might diſ- 


 tinguiſh juſt and ſolid reaſoning from what is but ſpeciouſſy 


ſo; and by accuſtoming him to ſeparate in diſcourſe all ſuch 


parts as only dazzle, from thoſe which are truly ſolid, and 
ſhould conſtitute its whole value, He alſo exerciſed him in 


metaphyfics, which may be of great benefit to a prince, 
provided he applies himſelf to them with moderation, as 
they explain to him the nature of the human mind; how 
greatly it differs from matter; in what manner. he perceives 
ſpiritual things; how he is ſenſible of the impreſſion of 
thoſe that ſurround him, and many other queſtions: of the 


like import. The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that he did 


not omit either the mathematics, which give the mind ſo 
juſt a turn of thinking ; or the wonders of nature, the 
ſtudy of which, beſides a great many other advantages, 
ſhews how very incapable the mind of man is to diſcover the 
ſecret principles of the things to which he is daily an eye- 
witneſs, But Alexander applied himſelf chiefly to mora- 
lity, which is properly the ſcience of kings, becauſe it is the 
knowledge of mankind, and of all their duties, This he 
made his ſerious and profound ſtudy ; and conſidered it, 
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even at that time, as the foundation of | prudence and wiſe 


policy, How much muſt ſuch an education contribute to 
the good conduct of a prince with regard to his own intereſts | 
-and the government of his people ! 


(i) The greateſt maſter of rhetoric that antiquity could 


ever boaſt, and who has left ſo excellent a treatiſe on that 


ſubject, took care to make that ſeience part of his pupil's 


education; ; and we find that Alexander, even in the midſt 


of his conqueſts, was often very urgent with Ariſtotle, to 
ſend him a treatiſe on that ſubject. To this we owe the 
work entitled, Alexander's rhetoric ; in 


may reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greateſt aſcen- 
dant over the minds cf men, which he onght to acquire as 
well by his wiſdom as authority, Some anſwers and letters 
of Alexander, which are ftill extant, ſhew that he poſſeſſed, 
in its greateſt perfection, that ſtrong, that manly eloquence, 
which abounds with ſenſe and ideas; and which is ſo en- 
tirely free from ſuperfluous expreſſions, that every fingle 
word has its meaning; which properly ſpeaking is the elo- 
quence of kings, 

His eſteem, or rather his paſſion for * Homer, ſhews, 
not only with what vigour and ſucceſs he applied himſelf to 
polite literature, but the judicious uſe he made of it, and 
the ſolid advantages he propoſed to himſelf from it. He 
was not prompted to peruſe this poet merely out of curioſity, 
or to unbend his mind, or from a great fondneſs for poeſy; 


but his view in ſtudying this admirable writer was, in order 


to borrow ſuch ſentiments from him, as are worthy a great 
courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, 
temperance, prudence ; the art of commanding well in war 
and peace, And indeed, the verſe which pleaſed him moſt 
in Homer 4, was that where Agamemnon is repreſented as a 


' good king, and a brave warrior, 


(i) Ariftot, in Rhetor. ad Alex, p. 608, 609, 
7 Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 
+ Apgireger, Bache T ap uber, rave . 
*, 3. v. 172. 
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beginning of 
which, Ariſtotle proves to him, the vaſt advantages a prince 
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of ALEXANDER. * 163 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander ſhould have 
ſo high an eſteem for this poet. Thus, when after the bat- 
tle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found among the ſpoils 
of Darius a gold box (enriched with precious ſtones) in which 


ander, wg was quite covered with duſt; and rexardleſs 0 
eſſences and perfumes, ordered that this Lou ſhould be em- 
ployed to no other uſe than to hold Homer's poems, whic 
he believed the moſt perfect, the moſt precious & production 
of tKe human mind, He admired particularly the Iliad, 
which he called, + The- beft provifion for a warrior. He 
always had with him that edition of Homer which Ariſtotle 
had reviſed and corrected, and to which the title of the edi- 
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every night under his allow. PI 

() Fond, even go exceſs, of every kind of glory, he was 
diſpleaſed with Ariftotle his maſter for having publiſhed, in 
his abſence, certain metaphyſical pieces, which he himſelf 
deſired to poſſeſs only ; z and even at, the time when he was 


nus, he wrote to him a letter, which i is ſtill extant, wherein 
he complains upon that very account. Alexander ſays in it, 
a I that © f he had much rather ſurpaſs the reſt of men in 


je the knowledge of ſublime and excellent things, than the 


« greatneſs and extent of his power.“ He. in like manner 
requeſted (7) Ariſtotle, not to ſhew the treatiſe of rhetoric 
er above- mentioned to any perſon but himſelf, 1 will confeſs, 
© I that there is an exceſs in this ſtrong deſire of glory, which 
„, prompts him to ſuppreſs the merit of others, in order that 
ir his only may appear; but then we at leaſt muſt confeſs, 
| I chat it diſcovers ſuch a paſſion for ſtudy as is very laudable 


” (!) Aul. Gell. I. 20. c. 5, 0 Ariſt. p. 609. 
| Pretioſiſſiſſium humani to ebe art of war, and the 


animi opus, Plin, I. 7, c. 29. qualities of a general; in 4 
＋ Tuc wonspuncig eigene 0%“ word, all things neceſſary to 


9%%½ This word, which I Form a good commander. 

have not been able to render T % ds Bunelpany av Tai 
To better, fignifies, that wwe find TX Apex OLTEND 9 
ner in the Iliad whatever relates Tais fd, 491, 6 — ; 


the excellent perfumes uſed by that prince were. put ; Alex- 


tion of the box was given; and he laid it, with his ſword, 


employed in the conqueſt of Aſia, and the purſuit of Da- 
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=: in a prince ; and the very reverſe of that indifference, not 
1 to ſay contempt and averſion, which moſt young perſons of 5 
1 high birth expreſs for all things that relate to learning and Wl m 
= ſtudy. im: 
= Plutarch tells us in few words, the infinite advantage W 4 
= that Alexander reaped from this taſte, with which his ma. Al 
7 ter (than whom no man poſſeſſed greater talents ftv the edu- Fo 
= cation of youth) had inſpired him from his moſt tender in- of 
mn fancy. He loved, ſaid that author, to converſe with learned 
W men, to improve himſelf in knowledge, and to ftudy *; three 3 
We | ſources of a -monarch's happineſs, and which enable him to gr. 
1 15 
# ſecure himſelf from numberleſs difficulties ; -three certain . 
and infallible methods of learning to reign without the aflift- ſon 
1 ance of others. The converſation of perſons of fine ſenſe, ing 
| inſtructs a prince by way of amuſement, and teaches him a coi 


— Os = err inn ro; © rh nan Ian yn wh 
4 ——— — 
2 — 


thouſand curious and uſeful things without coſting him the we 
leaſt trouble. The leſſons which able maſters give him, on the 
the moſt exalted ſciences, and particularly upon politics, 


4 

improve his mind wonderfully, and furniſh him with rules 10 
to govern his ſubjects with wiſdom, In fine, ſtudy, eſpe- Ph: 
cially that of hiſtory, crowns all the reſt, and is to him a cal 
preceptor for all ſeaſons, and for all hours, who, without 8 
ever growing troubleſome, acquaints him with truths which na 
no one elſe would dare to tell him, and, under fictitious fed 
names, exhibits the prince to himſelf ; teaches him to know for 
himſelf as well as mankind, who i the ſame in all ages, way 
Alexander owed all theſe advantages to the excellent educa- Fa 
tion Ariſtotle gave him, on, 
(2) He had alſo a taſte for the Gable drele of arts, but ae 
in ſuch a manner as became a prince; that is, he knew the Fi 
value and uſefulneſs of them. Muſic, painting, ſculpture, Ph; 
architecture, flouriſhed in his reign, becauſe they + found 2 
in him both a ſkilful judge, and a generous render, who in 
was able to . and reward merit. wk 
5 hon 

09 Plut. de Fortun. Alex. . 2. p. 333. | ( 
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of ALEXANDER. 107 

(e) But he deſpiſed certain trifling feats of dexterity, that 
were of no uſe, Some Macedonians admired very much a 
man, who employed himſelf very attentively in throwing 


ſmall peaſe through the eye of a * needle, which he would 


do at a conſiderable diftance, and without once miſſing. 
Alexander ſeeing him at this exerciſe, ordered him, as we 
are told, a preſent ſuitable to his employment, VIZ, a baſket 
of 3 

Alexander was of a ſprightly Sſpoition, 3 3 Was reſolute, 
2nd very tenacious of his opinion, which never gave way to 


force, but at the ſame time would ſubmit immediately to 


reaſon and good ſenſe, It is very difficult to treat with per- 
ſons of this turn of mind. Philip accordingly notwithſtand= 
ing his double authority of king and father, believed it ne- 
ceſſary to employ perſuaſion rather than force with reſpe&t 
to his ſon, and endeavoured to make himſelf beloved ra- 
ther than feared by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very advantageous opi- 
nion of Alexander, There had been ſent from Theſlaly to 
Philip a war-horſe, a noble, ſtrong, fiery, generous beaſt 
called Bucephalus. The owner would ſell him for thir- 
teen talents, about 1900 J. ſterling. The king went into the 
plains, attended by his courtiers, in order to view the per- 
fections of this horſe ; but upon trial he appeared ſo very 
fierce, and pranced about in ſo furious a manner, that no 


one dared to mount him. Philip, being angry that ſo furi- 


ous and unmanageable a creature had been ſent him, gave 
orders for their carrying him back again, Alexander, who 
was preſent at that time, cried out, Mbat a noble horſe they 
are going to loſe, for want of addreſs and boldneſs to back him ! 
Philip, at firſt, conſidered theſe words as the effect of folly 
and raſhneſs, ſo common to young men: but as Alexander 
inſiſted ſtill more upon what he had ſaid, and was very 
much vexed to ſee ſo noble a creature juſt going to be ſent 
home again, his father gave him leave to try what he could 
(s) Quintil. lib. 2. c. 21. 

* We may ſuppoſe it was + Some think be was is called 

ſeme frames in the ſhape of ſo, becauſe his bead was like 


« needle, that of ax ox, 
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= | do. The young prince, overjoyed at this permiſſion, go 
i i up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, and bers i al 
1 | head to the ſun ; having obſerved, that the thing which of 


frighted him was his own ſhadow, he ſeeing it dance about, hi 
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a body of the enemy, his horſe, though wounded in every to 
part of his body, did however exert himſelf in ſo vigorous 

a manner, that he ſaved his maſter's life; and notwith- 6 
ſtanding the deep wounds he had xeccived, and thou / 


— — 


5 or fink down, in proportion as he moved. He therefor: I be 

5 firſt ſtroked him gently with his hand, and ſoothed him with Jo. 

N 1 his voice ; then ſeeing his metal abate, and artfully taking f. 
= his opportunity, he let fall his cloak, and ſpringing ſwiftly ſa 

. [: upon his back, firſt ſlackens the rein, "without once ftriking of 
= or vexing him: and when he perceived that his fire wa © 
W cooled, that he was no longer ſo furious and violent, and N 
1 wanted only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and 1 

i | 4 ſpurring him with great vigour, animated him with his voice , 
= to his full ſpeed, While this was doing, Philip and his e 

4 1 whole court trembled for fear, and did not once open their _ 
Ci: lf; lips; but when the prince, after having run his firſt heat, as 

1 118 returned with joy and pride, at his having broke a horſe y 

il which was judged abſolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers Es 

HER in general endeavoured to outvye one another in their ap- , 

| 8 plauſes and congratulations ; and we are told, Philip ſhed I 

1115 tears of joy on this occaſion, and embracing Alexander after | 

Will - he was alighted, and kiſſing his head, he aid to him, My 

1 (| ſon, ſeek a kingdom more "—_—_ of ebee, For Macedon is below 

1 1 thy merit. 

Lil We are told a great many ſurprizing particulars of this 

Wil” Bucephalus; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, 

# þ ; was to be of the marvellous kind, () When this creature 

1 was ſaddled and equipped for battle, he would ſuffer no one 

1 to back him but his maſter; and it would not have been ff 

'Þ J for any other perſon to go near him, Whenever Alexander Cd, 

1 wanted to mount him, he would kneel down upon his two 

9 ny fore-feet. According to ſome hiſtorians, in the battle againſt IM ce 

Þ [l Porus, where Alexander had plunged too imprudently amidſt W fu 

li 
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of ALEXANDER. 109 
almoſt ſpent through the great effuſion of blood; he brought 
off Alexander from among the combatants, and carried 
him with inexpreſſible vigour to a place of ſecurity; where 
perceiving * * the king was. no longer in danger, and over- 


joyed in ſome meaſurè at the ſervice he had done him, he ex 


pired, This indeed is a very noble end for a horſe,” Others 


ſay, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty years 
of age. Alexander: bewailed his death "bitterly, beRieving 


| that he had loſt in him a moſt faithful and 4M-Albhate friend's 


and afterwards built a city on the” very ſpöôt Where he wa 
buried, near the river. - Hydaſpbs, and called ir Bucp bal in in 
honour of him. og 1 e219? 


I have. related elhere, that Albradls:" at ſlteknsyestz ö 


of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and inveſted 
with abſolute authority during his father's abſthce that he 
behaved with great prudence and bravery; and that he af- 
terwards diſtinguiſhed: nee in a moſt . manner at the 
battle of Cheronea, Sf 35 W 
SECT, U. Anden after "the 45 of Phils, Hen the 
throne at raventy years of age. He ſubje&s and reduces the 
nations contiguous to Macedon: who had revolted. He goes 
into Greece to di Malve the alliance formed againſt him. He 
poſſeſſes himſelf of, and. deſtroys, Thebes," and pardons the 
Atbenians. Hu get 
at Corinth, generaliſſimo of the Greeks againſt Perſia. He 
returns to Macedon, and makes en Lan as - brs 
arms into Aa. 


( d) ARIUS and Alexander began to reign the fame 

year: the latter was but twenty when he ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown, His firſt care was to ſolemnize the 
funeral obſequies of his father with the utmoſt pomp, and 
to revenge his death. 


(7) A. M. 3668. Ant, J. C. 386. Plat, ; in Alex. p. 
670, 672. Diod. I. 17. p. 436—489. Arrian, I. 1. de 
. Alex, p. 2—23, 


* Et domini | Tack ſuperſti- humani ſolatio, animam ex- 


Us ſecurus, quaſi cum ſenſus piravit. Aul, Gell, 


Vor, VII. | L Upon 


s himſelf nominated in the diet or aſſembly 
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Ui Upon his 8 the throne, he aa himſelf fur. ball 
1 rounded: with extreme dangers. The barbarous nations, fb 
i! againſt whom Philip had fought during his whole reign, and nat 
'F from whom he had made ſeveral conqueſts,” which” he had the 
united to his crown, after having dethroned their natural Rip 

Kings, thought proper to take the advantage of this junc. the 

ture, in Which a new prince, who was but young, had i” 


aſcended the throne, for recovering their liberty, and unit- 
ing againſt the common uſurper. Nor was he under leſs 
vpprehenſions, from Greece. Philip, though he had per- 
mitted the- ſeveral, cities and commonwealths to continue 
their antient form of government, had however. entirely 
renee it in reality, and made himſelf abſolute. maſter of 

able 1525 he. were abſent, he bat ruled in all 
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je bad accuſtom it to his power, but bad left all u ding i in 
it in great ferment and diſorder, the minds of the vanquiſhed 
not being yet calmed nor moulded to ſubjection. | 


The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious ſituation 
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1 in 
0 of things, adviſed Alexander to - relinquiſh Greece, and not un 
jt j perſiſt in. his reſolution of ſubduing it by force; * to reco- dif 
1 ver by gentle methods the Barbarians wh& had taken arms, 28 
[Hl 0 b and to ſooth, as it were, thoſe glimmerings of revolt and he 
3 |: innovation by prudent reſerve, complacency and inſinuations, 4 
5 j In order to conciliate affection, However, Alexander would ta 


not liſten to theſe timorous counſels, but reſolved to ſecure ſ} 
and ſupport his affairs by boldneſs and magnanimity; firraly all 
perſuaded, that ſhould he relax in any point at firſt, all his hi 
neighbours would fall upon him ; and that were be to en- | 
deavour to compromiſe matters, he ſhould be obliged to 
give up all Philip's conqueſts, and by that means confine. his 
dominians to the narrow limits of Macedon, He therefore 
made all poſſible haſte to check the arms of the Barbarians, 7" 
by marching his troops to the banks of the Danube, which WW , 
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he croſſed. in one night. He defeate@ the king of the Tri- 
ar- balli in a great battle; made the Getz fly at his approach; 
ns, fubdued ſeveral, barbarous nations, ſome by the terror of his 


the arrogant * anſwer of their imbaſſiadors; he taught ing of 
ral to dread a danger ſtill more near then” than he falling: 0 
nc the ſky and planets. 5 


nad Whilſt Alexander was thus cada at a Ggapce againſt 
m the Barbarians,, all the cities of Greece; *who were animated 
leſs more particularly by Demoſthenes, ſchwel e powerful alli-' 


er- ance againſt, that prince. A falſe report, which prevailed' | 


7 of his death, inſpired the Thebans with a boldneſs that 


rely proved their ruin. They cut to pieces part of the Macedo- 
| of nian. garriſon in , their citadel, {7 ) Demoſthenes, on the 
all other ſide, was every day haranguing the people; ; and fired 
NB with contempt. for Alexander, whom he called 4 child, and 
all 4 F hairbrained boy, he aſſured the Athenians, with a deci-" 
eve five tone of voice, that they had nothing te fear from 
ſub⸗ the new king of Macedon, who did not dare to ſtir out of 
8 1N his kingdom; but would think himſelf vaſtly happy, could 
ſhed he fit peaceably on his throne, At the ſame time he writ' 
_ | Etters upon letters to Attalus, one of Philip's lieutenants 
tion in Aſia minor, to excite him to rebel. This Attalus was" 
not uncle to Cleopatra, Philip s ſecond wife, and was very much- 
eco- diſpoſed to liſten to Demoſthenes's ae Nevertheleſs, 
rms, as Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which 
and he knew there was; but too much reaſon, he therefore, to 
wes eradicate from his mind all the ſuſpicions he might enter-" 
ou 


tain, and the better to ſcreen his deſigns, ſent all Demo- 
cure flkenes' s letters to that prince. But Alexander. ſay through 

all his artifices, and thereupon ordered Hecatæus, one of 
his commanders, whom he had ſent into N that pur- 


r 
2 


(r) Zſchin, contra Cteſiph. p, 453. 


his name only had 'firnth theſe thing 2 the Falling 7 the, 

people wvith terror, aſked their- fy and flars. 

ambaſſadors what: things they - f Þt is wapy lrne in Greet, 
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nd name, and others by. force of arms; and notwithſtanding | 


* Alexander, imagining that that they abere 1 of no- 
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Wy poſe, to have him aſſaſſinated, which was executed accord. iſ go. 
I! 1 ingly. Attalus's death reſtored tranquillity to the army, lad 
I: | and entirely deſtroyed the ſeeds of difcord and rebellion, ' qui 
bt e When Alexander had ſecured his kingdom from the MW me 
bf Barbarians, he marched with the utmoſt expedition towards th: 
'F Greece, and paſſed the Thermopylæ. He then ſpoke as gat 
i l follows to thoſe who accompanied him: Demoſthenes called ſhe 
WT me, in bis orations, a child, aubhen I was in Myria, and among int 
3 the Triballi ʒ He called me a. young man when I vas in Theſſaly ; cer 
8 and I muſt now. ſhew# bim, before the valls uf Atheris, thut! do 
W | ama man grown. He appeared ſo ſuddenly in'Bootia, that I pu 
1 the Thebans could ſcarce believe their eyes; and being come wo 
3 before their walls, was willing to give them time to repent, the 
Wik and cnly demanded. to have Phenix and Prothutes, «the two cha 
| ll chief ringleaders of the revolt, delivered up to him; and and 
111 publiſhed, by ſound of trumpet, a general pardon, to all ſhe 
811: who ſhould come over to him. But the Thebans, by way of the 
inſult, demanded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered diſ, 
| to them; and invited, by a declaration, all who were ſol- W: wa 
[1 iſ! licitous for the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its fou 
11 , 27 3 tt 7 | = $5 
1 Alexander, finding it impoſſible for him to get the better Th 
it | of their obſtinacy by offers of peace, ſaw with grief that he til 
1 ſhould be forced eto employ his power, and decide the affair ſho 
5 by force of arms. A great battle was thereupon fought, in chi 
3 + * which:the Thebans exerted themſelves with a bravery, and ) 


ardour much beyond their ſtrength; for the enemy ex- gar 
ceeded them vaſtly in numbers: but after a long and vigo- Th 

- rous reſiſtance, Tuch as ſurvived of the Macedonian garriſon Al 
in the citadel, coming down from it, and charging the The. bir 
bans in the rear, ſurrounded on all fides, the greateſt part bar 
. of them were cut to pieces, and the city was taken and W pre 
i i, plundered, C as F ver 
It would be impoſſible for words to expreſs the dreadful WM hel 
| calamities Which the Thebans ſuffered on this occaſion. wa 
SSSocme Thracians having pulled down the houſe of a virtuous the 
lady of quality, Timoclea by name, carried off all her 


? „„ 5 . 
A. M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 334. 
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goods and treaſures: ; and their captain having ſeized the 
lady, and ſatiated his brutal luſt with her, afterwards n 
quired whether, ſhe had not concealed gold and filver. Ti- 
moclea, animated by an ardent deſire of revenge, replying 
that ſhe had hid ſome, took him with cherſelf only into her 
garden, and ſhewing him a well, told him, that the inſtant 
ſhe ſaw the, enemy enter the city ſhe herſelf. had thrown 
into it the moſt yaluable things in her poſſeſſion. The offi 
cer, overjoyed. z at What he heard, drew near the well, and 
ſtooping down to ſee its depth, Timoclea, Who was behind, 
puſhing him with all her ſtrength, threw him into the 
well, and afterwards killed him with great ſtones which 
ſhe threw upon him, She was: inftantly ſeized by the Thra- 
cians, and being bound. in chains, was carried before Alex 
ander. The prince perceived immediately by her mien that 
ſhe was a woman of quality and great ſpirit, for ſhe followed 
thoſe brutal wretches with a very haughty air, and without 
diſcovering the leaſt fear. Alexander aſking. her who ſhe 


Was, Timoclea replied, I am ſiſter to Theagenes, wha 


fought againſt Philip Br the liberty of Greece, and was 
killed in the battle of Chæronea, where he commanded; 
The prince admiring, the generous anſwer of that lady, and 


till more the action that ſhe had done, gave orders that ſhe - 
ſhould have leave to retire Wherever ſhe e with ber 


children, KO 8 


- 


Alexander then Jebated ! in aac; 2 to 28 with re- 


gard to Thebes. The Phocæans and the people of Platææ, 
Theſpiz, and Orchomenus, who were all. in alliance with 
Alexander, and had ſhared in his victory, xepreſented to 
him the eue treatment they bad met with from the The- 
bans, who alſo had deſtroyed their ſeveral cities; and re- 
proach them. with the. zeal. which they had always diſco- 
vered, in favour of the Perſians againſt, the Greeks, who. 
held them in the utmoſt deteſtation; the proof of which 
was, the oath they all had taken to deſtroy T hebes, after 
they ſhould have vanquiſhed the Perſians, 

Cleades, one of the priſoners, being permitted to ſpeak, 
endeavoured to excuſe, in ſome meaſure, the revolt of the 
Tuebans; a fault which, in his opinion, ſhould. be e icoputed 

3 | to 
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114 The Hisromxy". 
to a raſh and —— imprudence, rather” than to depra. 


vity of will and detlared perſidy. He temonſtrated, that 
his countrymen, upon a falſe report of Alexander's death, 
had indeed too rafflly broke into rebellion, not againſt the 
king, but againſt his ſucceſſors; - That what crimes ſoever 
they might have committed, they had been puniſhed for 
them with the utmoſt ſeverity, by the dreadful calamity 


which had befallen their eity. That there now remained in 


it none but women, children and old men, from whom they 


had nothing to fear; and who were {0 much the greater 


objects of compaſſion, as they had been no ways concerned 
in the revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander, 
that Thebes; which had given birth to ſo many gods and he- 
roes, ſeveral of whom were that king's anceſtors, had alſo 
been the ſeat of his father Philip's riſing glory, and like a 
ſecond native country to him. a | 

Theſe motives - which Cleades urged, were very ſtrong 
and powerful; nevertheleſs, the anger of the conqueror 
prevailed, and the city was deſtroyed. However, he ſet at 
liberty the prieſts; all ſuch as had right of hoſpitality with 
the Macedonians; the deſcendants of Pindar, the famous 
poet, who had dene fo much honour to Greece; and ſuch 
as had oppoſed the revolt : but all the reſt, in number 
about. thirty thouſand, he ſold, and upward of fix thou- 
ſand had been killed in battle. The Athenians were ſo ſen- 
fibly afflicted at the fad difaſter which had befallen Thebes, 
that being about to ſolemnize the feſtival of the great myſ- 
teries, they ſuſpended them upon account of their extreme 
grief, and received with the greateſt humanity all thoſe 
who had fled from the battle and the plunder of Thebes, 
and made Athens their aſylum. 

Alexander's fo ſudden arrival in Greece, had very much 
abated the haughtineſs of the Athenians, and extinguiſhed 
Demoſthenes's vehemence and fire ; but the ruin of Thebes, 
which was ftill more ſudden, threw them into the utmoſt 
conſternation. The therefore had recourſe to entreaties, 
and ſent a deputation to Alexander, to implore his cle- 
mency. Demoſthenes was among them; but he was 


2 ſooner arrived at mount Cytheron, than, dreading the 


anger 
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of ALEXANDER. 415 
anger of tilt bin He quirted the trabaffy and returned 


home. 

e Alluarales: ſent to Athens, requiring the ci. 
tizens to deliver up to him ten otators, whoin he ſuppoſed 
to have been the chief inſtruments in forming the league 
which Philip his father had defeated at Chærenes. It was, 
on this occaſion Demoſthenes related to the people the fable 


of the wolves and dogs; iti which it is ſuppoſed, That the 


wolves one day told the fheep, that in eaſe they defirel to be at 


Peace with them, "they Muſt deliver up to ther the digt who wert 


their guard. Thè application was efſy afid natural, eſpe- 
cially with reſpect to the orators, who were juſtly compared 


to dogs, whoſe duty is to watch, to bark, and ts fight, 14 


order to ſave the lives f the flock. | 

In this prodigious di lemma the Aid ws could Hok 
prevail with themſelves to deliver up their orators to certain 
death, though they had no other way to fave their city 3 
B whom Alexander had honoured with his friend- 
ſhip, offered to undertake the embaſſy alone, and inter- 
ceded for them. The king, whether he had ſatiated his 


revenge, or endeavoured to blot out, if poſſible, by ſome - 


act of clemency, the barbarous action he had juſt before 
committed 3 or rather, to remove the ſeveral obſtacles 
which might retard the execution of his grand deſign, and 
by that means not leave, during his abſence, the leaft pre- 


tence for murmurs, waved his demand with regard to the 


delivery of -the orators ; and was pacified by their ſending 
Caridemus into bawſhihvnt, who being a native of * Orza, 
had been preſented by the Athenians with his freedom, for 


the ſervices he had done the republic. He was ſon-in-law 
to Cherſobleptus, king of Thrace 5 had learnt the art of 


war under Iphicrates, and had himſelf frequently com- 


manded the Athenian armies, To avoid the purſuit of | 


Alexander, he took refuge with the king of Perſia, 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the. ſeves 
ral injuries he pretended to have received, but expreſſed a 
particular regard for them, exhorting them to apply them- 
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_ ſelves vigorovſly to public affalrs, und to keep a watchful 


eye over the ſeveral tranſactions which might happen; 5 be- 
cauſe, in caſe of his death, their city was to give laws to 
the reſt of Greece. aten relate, that many years af. 
ter this expedition, he was ſeized with deep remorſe for the 
calamity he had brought upon the Thebans, and that this 
made him behave. with much _—_ Ry towards 
many other nations. 1515 

So dreadful an example of ſeverity a ſo doro a 
city as Thebes, ſpread the terror of His arms. through all 


Greece, and made all things give way before him. He 


ſummoned, at Corinth, the * aſſembly of the ſeveral ſtates 
and free cities of Greece, to obtain from them the ſame ſu- 


preme command againſt. the Perſians, as had been granted 


his father a little before his death. No diet ever debated on 
a more important ſubject. It was the weſtern world deli- 
berating upon the ruin of the eaſt, and the methods for 

executing a revenge ſuſpended more than an age. The aſ- 
tembly held at this time will give riſe to events, the relation 


of which will appear aſtoniſhing and almoſt incredible; and 


to revolutions, which will change the nn of moſt 
things in the world. 

To form ſuch a deſign, requiend a prince bold, enterpriz- 
ing, and experienced in war; one of great views, who 


having acquired a mighty name by his exploits, - was not to 


be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by obſtacles ; but 

above all, a monarch, who had a ſupreme authority over 
all the Rates of Greece, none of which ſingly. was powerful 
enough to make ſo arduous. an attempt; and which re- 
quired, in order for their acting in concert, to be ſubject to 
one chicf, who might give motion to the ſeyeral parts of 
that great body, by making them all concur to the ſame 
end, Such a prince was Alexander, It was not difficult for 
him to rekindle in the minds of the people their antientcha- 
tred of the, Perſians, their perpetual and irreconcilable ene- 
mies; whoſe deſtruction they had more than onee ſwore, 


* Plutarch places that diet Prideaux ſuppoſed that it Was 
or aſſembly . here, but others ſummoned twice, 
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and whom they had determined to extirpate, in caſe an op- 
portunity ſhould preſent itſelf for that purpoſe; a hatred; 
which the inteſtine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have 
ſuſpended, but could never extinguiſh, The immortal re- 
treat of the ten thouſand Greeks, notwithſtanding the vigo= 
rous oppoſition of the prodigious army of the Perſians; the 
terror, which Ageſilaus, with a handful of men, had ſtruek 
even as far as Suſa ; ſhewed plainly what might be expected 
from an army, compoſed of the flower of the forces of all 


| the cities of Greece, and thoſe of Macedon, commanded by 


generals and officers formed under Philip; and, to ſay all in 
2 word, led by Alexander, The deliberations of the aſſem- 
bly were therefore very ſhort, and that prince was unani- 
mouſly appointed generaliflimo againſt the Perſians. 
Immediately a great number of officets and governors of 
cities, with many philoſophers, waited upon Alexander, to 
congratulate him upon his election. He flattered himſelf, 
that Diogenes of Sinope, who was then at Corinth, would 
alſo come like the reſt, and pay his compliments. This phi- 
loſopher, who entertained a very mean idea of grandeur, 
thought it improper tu congratulate men juſt upon their 
exaltation 3 but that mankind ought to wait till thoſe per- 
ſons have performed actions worthy of their high Rations, 
Diogenes therefore did not ſtir out of his Houſe; upon Whith = 
Alexander, attended by all his courtiers, made him a viſit, 
The philoſopher was at that time lying down in the ſun ; 
but ſeeing ſo great. a crowd of people advaneing towards 
him, he fat up, and fixed his eyes on Alexander. This 
prince, ſurprized to ſee ſo. famous a philoſopher reduced td 
ſuch extreme poverty, after ſaluting him in the kindeſt man= 
ner, aſked whethet he wanted atiy thing ? Diogenes replied, 
Les, that you would ſtand a little out of, my ſun-ſbine. T his 
anſwer raiſed the contempt and indignation of all the cour- 
tiers; but the monarch, ſtruck with the philoſopher*s 
greatneſs of ſoul, were I not Alexander, ſays he, I wvould bt 
Diogenes, A very profound ſenſe lies hid in this expreſiton, 
that ſhews perfectly the bent and diſpoſition of the heart of 
man, Alexander is ſenſible that he is formed to poſſeſs all 
things; ſuch is his deſtiny, in which he makes his happi- 
| neſz 
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neſs conſiſt: but ther i in caſe he ſhould not be able to com- 
paſs his ends, he alſo is ſenſible, that to be happy, he muſt 
endeavour to bring his mind to ſuch a frame, as to want 
nothing, In a word, all or nothing preſents us with the true 
image of Alexander and Diogenes. * How great and pow- 
erful ſoever that prince might think himſelf,” he could not 


deny himſelf on this occaſion inferior to a man, to whom 


he could give, and from whom he could take, tothing, 
Alexander, - before he ſet out for Afia, was determined to 


conſult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore went to Del- 
phos 3 he happened to arrive at it on thoſe days which are 


called unlucky, a ſeaſon in which people were forbid, confult- 
ing the oracle; and accordingly the prieſteſs refuſed to £0 
to the temple, Put Alexander, who could not bear any con- 


_ tradition to his will, took her forcibly by the arm ; and, 


as he was leading ber to the temple, ſhe cried out; '+ My 
ſon, thou art irreſiſtible, This was all he deſired; and catch- 
ing hold of theſe words, which he confidered A ſpoke by 
the oracle, he ſet out for Macedonia, in order to make 
preparations for his an expedition. 


Note with regard to the ſequel if 65 11e 


I could Hine withed, and it was even y defign, to pre- 
fix to the exploits of Alexander, a geographical map, as I did 


for thoſe of Cyrus the younger; this being of great aſſiſtance 


to the reader, and enables him to follow the hero in all his 
conqueſts, But it was not in my power to do this here, the 
map of Alexander's conqueſts being too large to be conve- 
niently inſerted in a Duodecimo. But to ſupply, in ſome 
meaſure, this defect, I ſhall here give, in one view, a ſhort 
account of thoſe countries through which Alexander on 
till his return from India, | 

Alexander ſets out from Macedonia, which is part of 


Turkey in Europe, and (croſſes the OO or the 
ſtreights of the Dardanelles. 


* Homo ſupra menſuram quidquam tr nec eripere, 
humane ſuperbiæ tumens, Seneca de Henef. I. 5. e. 6. 
vidit aliquem, cui nec dare t een i @ Tal, * 

He 


: ef APEXANDER im 
& He croſſes Aſia minor (Natolia) where he fights two bat: 1 
nt tles; the firſt at the paſs of the river r Granicus, and the i. 
16 ſecond near the city of Iſſus. . 

1 After this ſecond battle, he enters Syria and Paleſtine; | 
ot goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, on one of the i 
m arms of the Nile; advances as far as Libya to the temple of 1 

"3 Jupiter a whence he returns back, arrives at Tyre, 1 
* and from thence marches towards the Euphrates. ll 

1. He croſſes that river, then the Tigris, and gains the ce- 

* lebrated victory of Arbela; 3 poſſeſſes himſelf of * Babylon, 

t= and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. | 

0 From thence he paſſes into Hyrcania, to the ſea which 

5 goes by that name, otherwiſe called the Caſpian ſea; and 

d, enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the country of Paropamiſus. 

5 He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; ad- 

1 vances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quintus Cure _ 

y tius the Tanais, the farther fide of which is inhabited by the 

25 Scythians, whoſe country forms part of Great Tartary. 


Alexander, after having gone through various countries, 
croſſes the river Indus; enters India, which lies on this 
fide the Ganges, and forms part of the Grand Mogul's em- 
pire, and advances very near the river Ganges, which he 


-alſo intended to paſs, had not his army refuſed to follow ll | 
d him, He therefore contents himſelf with marching to view 1 
be the ocean, and goes down the river Indus to its mouth. | 0 
is From Macedonia to Ve Ganges, almoſt to which river [} : 
e Alexander marched, is computed at leaſt eleven hundred 1! 
— leagues. 1 | 
e | Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marches z Wt 
rt firſt, from the extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of "| J 

, lllus was fought, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Ly- i [| 

| bia; and his returning from thence to Tyre, a journey of 1 

F the hundred leagues at leaſt, and as much ſpace at leaſt Ii 

e for the windings of his route in different places; we ſhall 1 
bnd that Alexander, in leſs than eight years, marched his & || 

. army upwards of ſeventeen hundred leagues without include 


Ing his return to Babylon, 


ba Ie capital of Babylonia. | 
* 0 = SOOT. 
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SECT, III. Alexander ſets out from Macedon upon bis wks. 

tion againſt the Perfians, He arrives at Tiion, and pays 
great honour to the tomb of Achilles, He fights the firſt battl 

: againſt the Perſians at the 1 river N and obtains a fa- 
mous victory. 


(t) 422 hls: en in kis Ae held 2 

council with the chief officers of his army, and 
the grandees of his court, on the expedition he meditated 
againſt Perſia, and the e he ſhould take in order to 
ſucceed in it. The whole aſſembly was unanimous, ex- 
cept on one article, Antipater and Parmenio were of opi- 
nion, that the king, before he engaged in an enterprize 
which would neceſſarily be a long one, ought to make choice 
of a conſort, in order to ſecure himſelf a ſucceſſor to his 
throne, But Alexander, who was of a violent, fiery tem- 
per, did not approve of this advice; and believes; that after 
he had been nominated generaliſſimo of the Greeks, and 
that his father had left him an invincible army, it would 
be a ſhame for him to loſe his time in ſolemnizing his nup- 


tials, and waiting for the fruits of it; , for which reaſon he 


determined to ſet out immediately, 5 8 

Accordingly he offered up very ſplendid ſacrifices to the 
gods, and cauſed to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Mace- 
don, * Scenical games, that had heen inſtituted by one of 
his anceſtors in honour of Jupiter and the Muſes, * This 
feſtival continued nine days, agreeable to the number of 
thoſe goddeſſes. He had a tent raiſed large enough to hold 
an hundred' tables, on which conſequently nine hundred 
covers might be laid. To this feaſt, the ſeveral princes of 
his family, all the ambaſſadors, generals and officers, were 
invited, (u, He alſo treated his whole army, It was then 
he had the famous viſion, in which he was exhorted to 


(ti) A. M. 3670. Ant. J. c. 334. Diod. I. 17. p. 499 


503. Arrian, I. 1. p. 23—36, Plut. in Alex. p. 672, 
673. Juſtin. 1. 11. c. 5, 6, 
« u. Joſeph, Antiquit, lib. 11. 
* Theatrical repreſentations were fo called, 
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march ſpeedily into Aſia, of which mention will be made 
in the fequel, 

Before he ſet out upon this expeditin, he ſettled the af- 
fairs of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater as 
viceroy, with twelve thouſand foot, and near the ame 
number of horſe. | | 

He alfo enquired into the domeſtic affairs of his friends, 
giving to one an eftate in land, to another a village, to a' 


third the revenues of a town, to a fourth the toll of an har- 


bour. And as all the revenues of his demeſns were already 
employed and exhauſted by his donations, Perdiccas ſaid to 
him, My lord, what is it you reſerve for yourſelf ? Alexander 
replying, hope : ſays Perdiccas, The ſame hope ought therefore 
to fatrsfy us; and ſo refuſed very generouſly to accept of 
what the king had appointed him, 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of go- 


verning it, is of great importance to a prince, Now Alex- 


ander was ſenſible, that this ſecret conſiſts in making it the 
intereſt of every individual to promote his grandeur ; and 
to govern his ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that they may feel 
his power by no other marks than his bounty, It is then 
the intereſt of every perſon unites with that of the prince, 

They are one's own poſſeſſions, one's own happineſs which 
we love in his perſon ; and we are ſo many times attached 
to him (and by as cloſe ties) as there are things we love, and 


receive from him, All the ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhew, 


that no perſon ever made a more happy uſe of this maxim 


than Alexander, who thought himſelf raiſed to the throne 
merely that he might do good ; and indeed his liberality, 
which was truly royal, was neither ſatisfied nor exhauſted . 
by the noble acts of beneficence, 

Alexander, after having compleatly ſettled affairs in Ma- 
cedonia, and uſed all the precautions imaginable, to prevent 
any troubles from ariſing in it during his abſence, ſet out 
for Aſia in the beginning of the "RB His army conſiſted 
of little more than thirty thouſand foot, and four or five 
thouſand horſe; but then they were all brave men; 
were well diſciplined, and inured to fatigues z had 

made ſeveral campaigns under Philip ; and were each of 


Vol., VII. | M them *, 
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them &, in caſe of neceſſity, capable of commanding, Mot 
of the officers were near threeſcore years of age; and when 
they were either aſſembled 4, or drawn up at "the head of 
a camp, they had the air of a venerable ſenate. Parmenio 
commanded the infantry. Philotas his ſon had eighteen 
hundred horſe f under him; and Callas, the ſon of Har. 
palus, the ſame number of Theſſalian cavalry, The reſt of 

. the horſe, who were compoſed of natives of the ſeveral 
ſtates of Greece, and amounted to fix hundred, had their 
particular commander, The Thracians and Pæonians, who 
were always in front, were headed by Caſſander. Alexan- 
der began his route along the lake Cercinum towards Am- 
phipolis ; croſſed the river Strymon, near its mouth 5 af« 
terwards the Hebrus, and arrived at Seſtos after twenty 
days march, He then commanded Parmenio to croſs over 
from Seſtos to Abydos, with all the horſe and part of the 

foot, which he accordingly did by the aſſiſtance of an hun- 
dred and threeſcore gallies and ſeveral flat-bottomed veſſels, 
As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum to the port of 
the Achaians, himſelf fteering his own galley ; and being 

got to the middle of the Helleſpont, he ſacrificed a bull to 
Neptune and the Nereids; and made effuſions in the ſea 
from a golden cup, It i is alſo related, that after having 
thrown a javelin at the land, as thereby to take poſſeſſion of 
it, he landed the firſt in Ald ; ; and leaping from the ſhip, 
completely armed, and in the higheſt tranſports of joy, he 
erected altars on the ſhore to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to 
Hercules, for having favoured bim with ſo propitious a de- 
ſcent, He had done the ſame at his leaving Europe. 

He depended ſo entirely on the happy ſucceſs of his arms, 
and the rich ſpoils he ſhould find in Aſia, that he had made 
very little proviſion for ſo great an expedition; perſuaded 

that war, when carried on ſucceſsfully, would ſupply all 


* Ut non tam milites, rum cerneres, ſenatum te 
quam magiſtros militiæ elec- alicujus priſcæ reip, videre 
tos putares. Juſtin. l. 11, diceres. 1d, 


+ Ut, &f principia caſtro- dorians. 
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chings neceſſary for war. He had but ſeventy * talents in 


money to pay his army, and only a month's proviſion, K 


before obſerved, that he had divided his patrimony among, 
his generals and officers ; and a circumſtance of great im- 
portance is, that he had inſpired his ſoldiers with ſo much 
courage and ſecurity, that they fancied they marched, not 
to precarious war, but certain victory. 

(x) Being arrived at the city of Lampſacus, which he 
was determined to deſtroy, in order to puniſh the rebellion 
of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of that place, 


came to him. This man, who was a famous hiſtorian, 


had been very intimate with Philip his father; and Alexan- 
der himſelf had a great eſteem for him, 3 been his 


pupil. The king ſuſpeting the buſineſs he was come upon, 


to be beforehand with him ſwore in expreſs terms, that he 
would never grant 'his requeſt, . The n T hawe to defire 
of you, fays Anaximenes, is, that yon would deflray Lampſa- 
cus, By this witty evaſion. the hiſtorian ſaved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he paid 
creat honours to the manes of Achilles, and cauſed games 
to be celebrated round his tomb, He admired and envied 
the double felicity of that renowned Grecian, , in having 
found, during his life-time, a faithful friend in Patroclus; 
and e his death, a herald in Homer, worthy the dat 
neſs of his exploits, And indeed , had it not been for 
the Iliad, the name of Achilles would have e in the 
lame grave with his body, 


At laſt Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, | 


a river of Phrygia, The Satrape or deputy-lieutenants 
waited his coming on the other fide of it, firmly reſolved 
to diſpute the paſſage with him, Their army conſiſted 


(. Val. Max. 1 1 . | | 
* Seventy thouſand crowns, rè. Nam, nifi Ilias iHa ex- 
Cum in Sigzo ad Achil- titiſſet, idem tumulus, qui 


lis tumulum conſtitiſſet: O corpus ejus contexerat, etiam 


iortunate, inquit, adoleſcens, nomen obruiſſet. Cie, * 
GW tuæ virtutis Homerum Arch. n. 24. 
pizconem inveneris ! Et ve- h | 
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of * one hundred thouſand foot, and upwards of ten thoy- 
ſand horſe, Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and com- 
manded under Darius all the coaſt of Aſia, had adviſed the 
generals not to venture a battle; but to lay waſte the plains, 
and even the cities, thereby to ſtarve Alexander's army, and 
oblige him to return back into Europe. Memnon was the 
beſt of all Darius's generals, and had been the principal ' 
agent in his victories, It is not eaſy to determine, what we 
ought to admire moſt in him ; whether his great wiſdom in | 
council, his courage and capacity in the field, or his zeal 
and attachment to his ſovereign, 'The. counſel he gave on 
this occaſion was excellent, when we conſider that his enemy 
was fiery and impetuous ; had neither town, magazine, or 
place of retreat; that he was entering a country to which 
he was abſolutely a ſtranger, inhabited by enemies; that 
delays alone would weaken and ruin him; and that his only 
hopes lay in giving battle immediately, But Arfites, a Phry- 
glan ſatrapa, oppoſed the opinion of Memnon, and pro- 
teſted he would never ſuffer the Grecians to make ſuch ha- 
vock in the territories he governed. This ill counſel pre- 
vailed over that of the foreigner (Memnon) whom the Per- 
ſians, to their great prejudice, ſuſpected of a deſign to pro- 
tract the war, and by that means make himſelf neceſſary 

to Darius. 
Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head ; 
of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two lines, with | 
the cavalry in the wings: The baggage followed in the rear, 
Being arrived upon the banks of th& Granicus, Parmenio 
adviſed him to encamp there in battle-array, in order that 
his forces might have time to reſt themſelves; and not to 
paſs the river till very early next morning, becauſe the enemy 
would then be-leſs able to prevent him, He added, that it 
would be too dangerous to attempt ES a river Jn hone 
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* According to Juin, their accounts are improbable, and 
army conſiſted of fix hundred there is doubtleſs ſome fault in 
thouſand foot, whereas Arrian the text, and 3 T follow 
declares there vere no more than Diodarus Siculus, 
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of an enemy, eſpecially. as that before them was deep, and 
its banks very c aggy 3 ſo that the Perſian cavalry, who 
waited their coming in battle- array, on the other fide, might 
eafily defeat them before they were drawn up. That, be- 
fides the loſs which would be ſuſtained on this accallon,- this 


enterprize, in caſe it ſhould prove unſucceſsful, would be 


of dangerous conſequence to their future affairs 3 ; the fame 
and glory of arms depending on the firſt actions. 


However, theſe reaſons were not able to make the leaſt 


impreſſion on Alexander, who declared, that it would be a 
ſhame, ſhould he, after croſſing the Helleſpont, ſuffer his 
progreſs to be retarded by a rivulet, for ſo he called the 
Granicus out of contempt : That they ought to take advan- 
tage of the terror, which the ſuddenneſs of his arrival, and 
the boldneſs of his attempt, had ſpread amongſt the Per- 
fans ; and anſwer the high opinion the world conceived of 
his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. The 
enemy's horſe, which was very numerous, lined the Whole 
ſhore, and formed a large front, in order to oppoſe Alex- 
ander, wherever he ſhould endeavour to paſs: and the foot, 
which conſiſted chiefly of Greeks, in Darius's ſervice, was 
poſted behind, upon an eaſy aſcent, _ 

The two armies continued a long time in fight of each 
other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading the event. 
The Perfians waited till the Macedonians ſhould enter the 
river, in order to charge them to: advantage upon their 
landing; and the latter ſeemed to be making choice of 
place proper for croffing, and to ſurvey the countenance of 
their enemies, Upon this, Alexander having ordered his 
horſe to be brought, commanded the noblemen of the court, 
to follow him, and behave gallantly. He himſelf com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king 
firſt cauſed a ſtrong detachment to march into the river, 


himſelf following it with the reſt of the forces. He made 


Parmenio advance afterwards with the left wing. He him 
ſelf led on the right wing into the river, followed by the 


reſt of the troops; the trumpets ſounding, and the whole 
wmy raiſing cries of 3 Joy. 
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| The Perſians, ſeeing this detachment advance forway, 
began to let fly their arrows, and march to a place where 
the declivity was not ſo great, in order to keep the Mace- 
donians from landing. But now the horſe engaged with 
great fury; 3 one part endeavouring to land, and the other 
ſtriving to prevent them. The Macedonians, whoſe ca- 
valry was vaſtly inferior in number, beſides the advantage of 
the ground, were wounded with the darts that were ſhot 
from the eminence : not to mention that the flower of the 
Perfian horſe were drawn together in this place; ; and that 
Memnon, in concert' with his ſons, commanded there, The 
Macedonians therefore at firſt gave ground, after having 
loſt the firſt ranks which made a' vigorous defence, Alex- 
ander, who had followed them cloſe, and reinforced them 
with his beſt troops, heads them ' himſelf, animates them 
by his preſence, puſhes the Perfians, and routs them: 
upon which the whole army follow after, croſs the river, 
and attack the enemy on all fides, 

Alexander firſt charged the thickeſt part of the enemy s 
horſe, in which the generals fought, He himſelf was par- 
ticularly conſpicuous by his ſhield, and the plume'of fea- 
thers that overſhadowed his betmer, on the two fides of 
which there roſe two wings, as it were, of a great length ; 
and fo vaſtly white, that they dazzled the eyes of the be- 
holder. The charge was very furious about his perſon ; 
and though only horſe engaged, they fought like foot, 
man to man, without giving way on either ſide ; every one 
ſtriving to repulſe his adverſary, and gain ground of him, 
Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and ſon-in-law 
to Darius, diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt of the gene- 
rals by his ſuperior bravery. Being ſurrounded by forty 
Perſian lords, all of them his relations, of experienced va- 
Jour, and who never moved from his fide, he carried terror 
wherever he moved, Alexander obſerving in how gallant a 
manner he fignalized himſelf, clapt ſpurs to his horſe, and 
advanced towards him, Immediately they engage, and 
each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other ſlightly. 
Spithrobates falls furiouſly, ſword in hand, upon Alexander 
who being prepared for him, thruſt his pike into his face, 
2 | and 
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and laid him dead at his feet. At that very, moment Ro- 
ſaces, brother to that nobleman, charging him on the fide, . 
gives him ſo furious a blow on the head with his battle-ax, 


that he beat off his plume, but went no deeper than the 


hair, As he was going to repeat his 'blow on. the head, 


which now appeared through his fractured helmet, Clitus 
cuts off Roſaces's hand with one ſtroke of his ſcimitar, and 
by that means ſaved his ſovereign's life. 753 he danger to. 
which Alexander had been expoſed, . greatly animated the 
courage of his ſoldiers, who now perform wonders. The 
Perſians in the center of the horſe, upon whom the light- 
armed troops, who had been poſted in the intervals of the 
horſe, poured a perpetual diſcharge of darts, being unable 
to ſuſtain any longer the attack of the Macedonians, who 
ſtruck them all in the face, the two wings were immediately 
broke and put to flight, Alexander did not purſue them 
long, but turned about immediately to charge the foot. 


Theſe, ſays the hiſtorian, at firſt ſtood their ground, | 


which was owing to the ſurprize they were ſeized with, ra- 
ther than bravery, But when they ſaw themſelves at- 
tacked at the ſame time by the cavalry, and the Macedo- 


nian phalanx, which had croſſed the river, and that the 


battalions were now engaged; thoſe of the Perſians did not 
make either a long or a vigorous reſiſtance, and were ſoon 
put to flight, the Grecian infantry 1 in Darius's ſervice ex- 
cepted, This body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded a. 
promiſe from Alexander to let them march away unmoleſted ; 
but following the dictates of his wrath, rather than thoſe 
of reaſon, he ruſhed into the midſt of this body of. foot, 
and deln loſt his horſe, (not Bucephalus) who was 


killed with the thruſt of a ſword. The battle was ſo hot 


round him, that moſt of the Macedonians, who loſt their 
lives on this occaſion, fell here; for they fought againſt a 
body of men Who were well diſciplined, had been inured 
to war, and fought in defpair. They were all cut to pieces, 
two thouſand excepted, who were taken priſoners, 

A great number of the chief Perſian commanders lay 
dead on the ſpot, Arſites fled into Phrygia, where it is ſaid 
ke laid violent hands upon himſelf, for having been * 
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inconſiſtent for one god to erect monuments to another, 


Before he left Epheſus, the deputies of the cities of Trallis 


and Magneſia waited, eon him with the . of thoſe 


places. 

He afterwards e to Miletus, which city, fattere 
with the hopes of a ſudden and powerful ſupport, ſhut their 
gates againſt him: and indeed the Perſian fleet, which was 
very conſiderable, made a ſhew as if it would ſuecour that 
city; but after having made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to 
engage that of the enemy, It was forced to fail away, Mem- 
non had ſhut Himſelf up in this fortreſs, with à great num- 
ber of his ſoldiers; who had eſcaped from the battle, and 
was determined to make a good defence. Alexander, who 
would not loſe a moment's time, attacked it, and planted 
ſealing-ladders on all fides, - The ſcalado was carried on 
with great vigour, and oppoſed with no leſs intrepidity, 
though Alexander ſent freſh troops to relieve one another 
without the leaſt intermiſſion : and this lafted ſeveral days, 
At laſt, finding his foldiers were every where repulſed, and 
that the city was provided with every. thing for a long ſiege, 
he planted all his machines agaihſt it, made a great number 


of breaches, and whenever theſe Were attacked, a new ſca- 


lado was attempted; The beſieged, after ſuſtaining all theſe 
efforts with prodigious bravery; capitulated, for fear of be- 
ing taken by ſtorm. Alexander treated all the Mileſians 
with the utmoſt humanity, and ſold all the foreigners who 
were found in it. The hiſtorians do not make any mention 
of Memnon, but we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he marched 
out of the garriſon, | 

(=) Alexander ſeeing that the ehemy” s fleet was failed 
away, reſolved to lay up his on, the expence of it being 
too great, not to mention that he wanted money for things 
of greater importance. Some hiſtorians are even of opinion, 
that as he was upon the; point of coming to a battle with 
Darius, which was to determine the fate of the two empires; 
he was reſolved to deprive his ſoldiers of all hopes of retreat, 
and to leave them no other reſource than that of e 


(=) A. M. 3671. Ant. J. C. 333. 
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He therefore retained ſuch veſſels only of his fleet, 38 were 


2 ablolutely neceſſary for tranſporting the military engines, 
11 and a ſmall number of other gallies. | 


fo After poſſeſſing himſelf of Miletus, he marched into 

Caria, in order to lay ſiege to Halicargaſſus. This city Was 
ol ef prodigious difficult acceſs from its happy fituation, and 
er bed been ſtrongly fortified. Beſides, Memnon, the ableſt, 
1 as well as the moſt valiant of all Darius's commanders, had 
85 got into it with a body of choice ſoldiers, with deſign to 
10 ignalize his courage and fidelity for his ſovereign. He ac- 


3 cordingly made a very noble defence, in which he Was ſe- 


m. ended by Ephialtes, another geperal of great merit. What 
nd ever could be expected from the moſt intrepid bravery, 2 
ho the moſt conſummate Knowledge in the ſcience of w 

ted was conſpicuous on both ſides on this occafion. After = 
mM befiegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the 
ty litches, and Prod be their engines near the walls; they 
her bac the grief to ſee their works demoliſhed in an inſtant, 


vs, _ their engines ſet on fire, by the frequent, vigorous, fal- 
and 7 of the beſieged, After beating down part of a wall with 
ge, heir battering- rams, they were aſtoniſhed to ſee a new one 
der b ting it; which was ſo ſudden, that it ſeemed to riſe out 
ca- of the ground, The attack of theſe walls, which were 


built in a ſemicircular form, deftroyed a prodigious number 
of men; becauſe the beſieged, from the top of the towers 
that wes raiſed on the ſeveral ſides, took the enemy in 
fenk, It was evidently ſeen at this ſiege, that the ſtrongeſt 
3 of a city, are the valour and courage of its 


ay warrior but an Alexander; yet his troops were animated 
by the view of dangers, and their patience was at laſt ſue- 
ceſsful. Memnon, finding it impoſſible for him to hold 
out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As the 
ea was open to him, after having put a ſtrong garriſon into 
the citadel, which was well ſtored with proviſions; he took 

vith him the ſurviving inhabitants with all their riches, 


far from Halicarnaſſus. Alexander did not chink Proper 
; to 
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:fenders, The ſiege was held out ſo long, and attended 
wh ſuch ſurprizing difficulties, as would bave diſcouraged 


ind conveyed them into the iſland of Cos, which was not 
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132 The HisTory 


to befiege the citadel, it being of little importance after the 


city was deſtroyed, which he demoliſhed to the very foun- 
dations. He left it, after having incompaſſed it with ſtrong 


walls, and left ſome good troops in the country,” 


After the death of Artemiſia, queen of Caria, Idriem 
her brother reigned in her ſtead, The ſcepter devolved upon 
Ada fiſter and wife of Idrieus, according to the cuſtom of 
the country; but ſhe was dethroned by Pexodorus, to whom 
ſucceeded, by Darius's command, Orontabates his ſon-in- 
law, Ada however was ſtill poſſeſſed of a fortreſs called 
Alinda, the keys of which ſhe had carried to Alexander, 
the inſtant ſhe heard of his arrival in Caria, and had adopted 
him for her ſon, The king was ſo far from contemning 
this honour, that he left her the quiet poſſeſſion of her own 
city ; and, after having taken Halicarnaſſus, as he by that 


means was maſter of the whole country, he reſtored the 


government of it to Ada, | 
a) This lady, as a teſtimony of the deep ſenſe ſhe hai 
of the favours received from Alexander, ſent him every day 
meats dreſſed in the moſt exquiſite manner; delicious pies 
of all ſorts, and the moſt excellent cooks of every kind, 
Alexander anſwered the queen on this occaſion, ** That all 
& this train was of no ſervice to him, for that he was poſ- 
4 ſeſſed of much better cooks whom * Leonidas his go- 
cc vernor had given him, one of whom prepared him a good 
« dinner, and that was by walking a great deal in the morn- 
&« ing very early; and the other prepared him an excellent 
ſupper, and that was dining very moderately.” 
Several kings of Aſia minor ſubmitted voluntarily to 
Alexander. Mithridates king of Pontus was one of theſe, 
who afterwards adhered to this prince, and followed him n 
his expeditions, He was ſon to Ariobarzanes governor df 
Phrygia, and king of Pontus, of whom mention has ben 
made elſewhere, (c He is computed to be the fixteenti 
king from Artabazus, who is conſidered as the founder d 


(4) Plut. in Alex. p. 677. (+) Florus, 1, 3. c. 5 
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that kingdom, of which he was put in poſſeſſion by Darius, 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes his father. The famous Mithridates, 
who ſo long employed the Roman en was one of His 
ſucceſſors,” | | 

Alexander, before he went into | wwinteraquattihy; —— 
ted all ſuch of his ſoldiers as had married that year, to re- 
turn into Macedonia, there to ſpend the winter with their 
wives, upon condition that they would return in the ſpring. 
He appointed three officers to march them thither and back 
again. This agrees exactly with the law of (c) Moſes ; 
and, as we do not find that this law or cuſtom was uſed by 
any other nation, it is very probable that Ariſtotle had 
learnt it from ſome Jew with whom he became / acquainted 
in Aſia; and that approving it as a very wiſe and juſt cuſ- 
tom, Fe therefore had recommended it to his pupil, wha 
remembered it on this occaſion. 

The next year Alexander began the campaign very early, 
He had debated, whether it would be proper for him ta 


march directly againſt Darius, or ſhould firſt ſubdue the reſt 


of the maritime provinces, The latter opinion appeared 
the ſafeſt, fince he thereby would not be moleſted by fuch 
nations as he ſhould leave behind him. (d) This progreſs 
was a little interrupted at firſt, Near Phaſelis, a city 
fituated between Lycia and Pamphylia, is a defile along the 
ſea ſhore, whioh is always dry at low water, ſo that tra- 
vellers may paſs it at that time; but when the ſea riſes, it 
is all under water. As it . now winter, Alexander, 
whom nothing could daunt, was defirous of paſſing it before 
the waters: fell, His forces were therefore obliged to march 
a whole day in the water, which came up to their waiſt. 

Some hiſtorians, purely to embelliſh this incident, relate 
that the ſea, by the Divine command, had ſubmitted ſpon- 
taneouſly to Alexander, and had opened a way to him, con- 
trary to the uſual courſe of nature; among theſe writers is 
Quintus Curtius. It is ſurprifing that Toſephus the hifto- 
tien, to weaken the authority of the miracle of the Jews | 


| falling through the Red-ſea as on dry land, ſhould have 


(e) Deut. xxiv. 5 d) Strab, 1. Lx. p. 665. 
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234 The HisTory 
cited this cireumſtance by way of example, the falfity of 
which Alexander ' himſelf had - refuted, For Plutarch re- 
lates, that he had wrote only as follows in one of his let- 
ters, That when be left the city of Phaſets, he marched m 
Foot "through the paſs of the mountain called Climax : and it 
is very well known that this prince, who was- vaſtly 'fond 
of the marvellous, never let flip any opportunity of per- 
ſuading the people, that the gods r him in a n 
ſingular manner. 

During his being in the neighbourhood of Phaſelis, he 
diſcovered a conſpiracy which was carrying on by Alex. 
ander ſon of Eropus, whom he had a little before ap- 
pointed general of the Theſſalian cavalry, in the room of 


| Calas, whom he had made governor of a province. Da- 


rius, upon the receipt of a letter which this traitor had ſent 


him, promiſed him a reward of a thouſand * talents of 
gold, with the kingdom of Macedonia, in caſe he could 


murder Alexander; "believing this was not paying too dear 
for a crime, which would rid him of ſo formidable an 
enemy. The meſſenger who carried the king's anſwer be. 
ing ſeized, made a full confeſſion, by which means the 
traitor was brought to condign puniſhment, 

Alexander, after having ſettled affairs in Cilicia and Pam- 
phylia, marched his army to Celznz, a city of Phrygia, 
watered” by the river Marſyas, which the fictions of poets 
have made ſo famous. He ſummoned the gariſon of the 
citadel, whither the inhabitants were retired, to ſurrender ; 
but theſe believing it impregnable, anſwered haughtily, 
that they would firſt die. However, finding the attack 
carried on with great vigour, they defired a truce of fixty 
days, at the expiration of which they promiſed to open 
their gates, in caſe they were not ſuccoured : And accord- 
ingly no aid arriving, they ſurrendered themſelves m_ the 
day fixed, 


From thence the king Werthe into Phryzia. the capital 


of which was called Gordion, the ancient and famous re- 
dence of king Midas, fituated on the river Sarg rs. Have 


* About one 88. 1250 burdred thou * pounds Join. 
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ing taken the city, he was deſirous of ſeeing the: famous - 


135 


chariot to which the Gordian knot was tied. This knot 
which faſtened the yokg to the beam, was tied with ſo 
much art, and the ſtrings were twiſted in ſo wonderful a 
manner, chat it was impoſſible to diſcover where it began 
or ended. According to an ancient tradition of the coun- 
try, an oracle had foretold, that the man who eould untie 
it, ſhould poſſeſs the empire of Aſia. Now Alexander was 
firmly perſuaded that this promiſe related to himſelf ; after 
many fruitleſs trials, he cried; (e) It is no matter der Way 
it be untied, and thereupon cut it with his ſword; and by 
that means, fays the hiſtorian, - either eluded or fulfilled the 
oracle, 

In the mean time Darin Was ſetting every engine at 
work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon the 
Rhodian adviſed him to carry the war into Macedonia, which 
counſe} ſeemed the moſt proper, to extricate him from 
preſent danger; for the Lacedæmonians, and ſeveral other 
Creek nations who had no affection for the Macedonians, 


would have been ready to join him; by which means A- 


lexander muſt have been forced to Jaan Aſia, and return 
ſuddenly over-ſea, to defend his own country, Darius ap- 
proved this counſel, and, having determined to follow it, 
charged Memnon to put it in execution. Accordingly, be 


was declared admiral of the fleet, and captain-general of all 


the forces deſigned for that expedition, 

That prince could not poſſibly have made a better choice. 
Memnon was the ableſt general in his ſervice, had fought 
a great many years under the Perſian ſtandards with the 
utmoſt fidelity. Had his advice been taken, the battle of 
the Granicus had not been fought. He did not abandon his 
maſter's intereſts after that misfortune; but had aſſembled. 
the ſcattered remains of the army, and. immediately went 
irft to Miletus, from thence to Halicarnaſſus, and laſtly 
into the iſland of Cos, where he was when he received his 
new commiſſion. This place was the rendezvous for the 


feet; and Memmon was now meditating wholly upon the 


le) Sortem oraculi vel eluſit, vel implevit. Quint. n 
2 manner 
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manner how to put his defigh' 3 in execution, He made him. 
ſelf maſter of the iſland of Chios, and all Leſbos, the city 
of Mitylene excepted, From thence he was preparing to 
paſs over into Eubœa, and to make Greece and Macedonia 
the ſeat of the war, but died before Mitylene, which city 


he had been forced to befiege. His death was the greateſt 


misfortune that could - poſſibly have happened to Perſia, 
We ſee on this occaſion the ineſtimable worth of a man 
of merit, whoſe death is ſometimes the ruin of a ſtate. 
The loſs of Memnon fruſtrated the execution of the plan 
he had formed; for Darius, not having one general in 
his army who was able to ſupply Memnon's place, aban- 
doned entirely the only enterprize which could have ſaved 
his empire. His whole refuge therefore now lay in the 
armies of the Eaſt. Darius, diſſatisfied with all his gene. 
rals, reſolved to command in perſon, and appointed Baby- 


lon for the rendezvous of his army, whereupon being muſ- 


tered they were found to amount to four, five, or ſix hun- 
dred thouſand men; for hiſtorians differ very much. on 
this head. 

Alexander having left Gotdion, We into Paphlago- 
nia and Cappadocia, which he ſubdued, It was there he 
heard of Memnon's death, the news whereof confirmed 


him in the reſolution he had taken of marching immedi- 


ately into the provinces of upper Aſia. Accordingly he ad- 
vanced by haſty ' marches into Cilicia, and arrived in the 
country called & Cyrus's camp. From thence there is no 
more than fifty ſtadia (tw ] 1ðW leagues and a half each) to 
the paſs of Cilicia, which is a very narrow ſtreight, through 
which travellers are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tar- 
ſus. The officer, Who guarded it in Darius's name, had, 
left but few ſoldiers in it, and thoſe fled the inſtant they 
heard of the enemy's arrival, Vpon this, Alexander en- 
tered the paſs, and, after viewing very attentively the fitua- 
tion of the place, he ademiced his own good fortune ; and 


* Puintus Curtius ſuppoſes younger Cyrus which opinie 
it to be ſo called from Cyrus the appears the my probable, 


Great, and Arri ian from the 


> confeſſed, 
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confeſſed, that he might have been very eaſily ſtopped and 
defeated there, merely by the throwing of ſtones : for, not 
to mention that this paſs was ſo. narrow, that four men, 
compleatly armed could ſcarcely. walk a- breaſt in it; the 
top of the mountain hung over the road, which was not 
only ſtrait, but broke in ſeveral PIs, by the fall of tor- 


rents Fn: the mountains, 


Alexander marched his whole army. to the city. of 
Tarſus, where it arrived the inſtant the Perſians were ſet- 
ting fire to that place, to prevent. his plundering. the great 
riches of ſo flouriſhing a city. But Parmenio, whom the 
king had ſent thither with a detachment of horſe, arrived 
very ſeaſonably to ſtop the progreſs of the fire, and march- 
ed into the city, which he ſaved; the Barbarians W 


fled the moment they heard of his arrival. 


Through this city the Cydnus tuns, a river not fo re- 
markable for the breadth of its channel, as for the beauty 
of its waters, which are vaſtly limpid; but at the ſame 
time exceſſively cold, becauſe of the tufted trees with 
which its banks are over-ſhadowed, It was now about the 
end of ſummer, which is exceſſively hot in Cilicia, and in 
the hotteſt part of the day, when the king, who was quite 
covered with ſweat and dirt, arriving on its banks, bad # 
mind to bathe in that river; invited by the beauty and 


clearneſs of the ftream, However, the inſtant he plunged 


into it, he was ſeized with ſo violent a ſhivering, that all 
the ſtanders-by fancied he was dying. Upon this he was 


carried to his tent, after fainting away, The news of this 


lad diſaſter threw the whole army into the utmoſt conſter- 


nation, They all burſt into tears, and breathed their plaints 
in the following words: © The greateſt prince that ever 


lived is torn from us in the midft of his profperities and 
conqueſts ; not in a battle, or at the ſtorming of a city; - 
but dies by his bathing in a river. Darius, who is coming 
up with us, will conquer before he has ſeen his ene- 
my, We ſhall be forced to retire, like fo many fugi- 
tives, through thoſe very countries which we entered 
with triumph; and as the places through which we 

my paſs. are either deſart or depopulated, hunger only, 


N O N 6 {hould 
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ec ſhould we meet no other enemy, will itſelf deſtroy us, 
& But who ſhall guide us in our flight, or dare to ſet him. 
« ſelf up in Alexander's ftead ? And ſhould we be ſo hap. 


© py as to arrive at the Helleſpont, how ſhall we furniſh 


c qgurſelves with veſſels to croſs it? After this, direQ. 
ing their whole thoughts to the prince, and forgetting them- 
ſelves, they cried aloud: Alas! how ſad is it that he, 


* who was our king, and the companion of our toils; 


« a king in the flower of his youth, and in the courſe of 
« his greateſt proſperities, ſhould be taken off, and in 
cc amanner torn out of their arms, 

At laft the king recovered his ſenſes by vans and be- 
gan to know the perſons who ſtood round him; though the 
only ſymptoms he gave of his recovery was, his being ſen- 
fible of his illneſs. But he was more indiſpoſed in. mind 
than in body, for news was brought that Darius might 
ſoon arrive, Alexander bewailed perpetually his hard fate, 
in being thus expoſed naked and defenceleſs to his enemy, 
and robbed of ſo noble a victory, ſince he was now reduced 
to the melancholy condition of dying obſcurely in his tent, 
and far from having attained the glory he had promiſed him- 
ſelf, Having ordered his confidents and phyſicians to come 
into his tent, You ſee (ſaid he) my friends, the fad ex- 
& tremity to which fortune reduces me. Methinks I al- 
ec ready hear the ſound of the enemy's arms, and ſee Darius 
cc advancing, He undoubtedly held intelligence with my 
«revil * genius, when he wrote letters to his lieutenants in 
& ſo lofty and contemptuous a ſtrain: however, he ſhall 
© not obtain his defire, provided ſuch a cure as I want is 
« attempted. The preſent condition of my affairs will not 
admit either of flow remedies or fearful phyſicians. A 
« ©© ſpeedy death is more eligible to me than a ſlow cure, In 
. © caſe the phyſicians think it is in their power to do me 


Darius, who imagined ter cloathing him in gk out 
himſ-If ſure of overcoming A. of deriſion, f ſend bin 
lexarder, Lad ⁊urit to his lieu- Ae, hand and foot to the 
tenants, that they ſhould chaſ- court, Freinſhem. in wake 
tiſe this Joung fool; and af. Curt. 
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« any good, they are to know, that I do not ſo much wiſh, 
cc to live as to fight,” © 

This fudden+ impatience of the king ſpread an gt 
alarm. The phyficians, who were ſenſible they ſhould be 
anſwerable for the event, did not dare to hazard violent and 
extraordinary remedies; eſpecially as Darius had publiſhed, 
that he would reward with a thouſand * talents the man 
who ſhould kill Alexander. However Philip, an Acarna- 
nian, one of his phyficians, who had always attended upon 
him from his youth, loved him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
not only as his ſovereign, ' but his child; raifing himſelf 
(merely out of affection to Alexander) above all prudential 
conſiderations, offered to give him a doſe ; which, though 
not very violent, would nevertheleſs be ſpeedy in its effects; 
and deſired three days to prepare it. At this propoſal every 
one trembled, but him only whom it moſt concerned; 
Alexander being afflited upon no other account, than be. 
cauſe it 'would keep him. three days vom appearing at the 
head of his army. 

| Whilſt theſe things were doing, Alena received a let- 
ter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cappadocia, in 
whom Alexander-put greater confidence than 'in any other 
of his courtiers ; the purport of which was, to bid him be- 
ware of Philip, for that Darius had bribed him, by the 
promiſe of a thouſand talents, and his ſiſter in marriage, 
This Þ letter gave him great uneaſineſs, for he was now at 
full leiſure to weigh all the reaſons he might have to hope 
or to fear, But the confidence in a phyſician, whoſe fincere 
attachment and fidelity he had proved from his infancy, 
ſoon prevailed, and removed all his doubts, _ Upon this, he 
folded up the letter, and put it under his hölſter, without 
acquainting any one with the contents of it, 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with his me- 
dicine, when Alexander taking the ſetter f from under the 


* 4 500000 1, ſterl. tem aut metus aut t ſpes ſub- 
T Ingentem animo ſolici- jecerat, ſecreta æſtimatione 
tudinem literæ incuſſerant; penſabat, Q. Curt, 
& quicquid in utramque par- | - 
| bolſter, . 
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bolſter, gives it Philip to read, At the ame time he takes 


the cup, and fixing his eyes on the phyſician, ſwallows the 
draught without the leaſt heſitation, .or without diſcovering 
the leaſt ſuſpicion or uneaſineſs. Philip, as he peruſed the 
letter, had ſhewed greater ſigns of indignation than of. fear 
or ſurprize; and throwing himſelf upon the king's bed ; 


Royal Sir, 9 he, with a reſolute tone of voice, your 7e. 


covery avill ſoon clear me of the guilt of parricide wvith which I 
am charged. The only favour I beg is, that you would be eaſy 
in your.own mind; and ſuffer the draught to operate, and 208 
regard the intelligence you have received from ſervants, who in- 
deed have begun their zeal for your welfare 3 which zeal, 
however, is very indiſcreet and un ſeaſonable. Theſe words 
did not only revive the king, but filled him with hope and 


joy; ſo taking Philip by the hand, He you yourſelf eaſy, 
ſays he to him, for I believe you are diſquicted upon. @ double 


account ; firſt far my recovery, and ſecondly for Jour oven Juſ- 
ti fication. 


In the mean time, the phyſick worked ſo enge, chat 
the accidents which attended it, ſtrengthened Parmenio's 
accuſation ; ; for the king loſt his ſpeech, and was ſeized 
with ſach ftrong fainting fits, that he had hardly any pulſe 
left, or the leaſt ſymptoms of life. Philip employed all the 
powers of phyfic to recover him, and in every lucid inter- 
val, diverted him with agreeable ſubjeRs ; diſcourſing one 
moment about his mother and his fiſters, and another, about 
the mighty victory which was advancing, with haſty fteps, 
to crown his paſt triumphs. At laſt the phyſician's art 


| having gained the aſcendant, and diffuſed through every 
vein a ſalutaryand vivific virtue; his mind firſt began to 


reſume its former vigor, and eee his body much 
ſooner than had been expected. Three days after he ſhewed 


himſelf to the army, who were never ſatisfied with gazing | 


upon him, and could ſcarce believe their eyes; ſo much 
the greatneſs of the danger had ſurprized and gejected them. 
No careſſes were enough for the phyſician; every one em- 
bracing bim with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and returning him 


thanks as to a pl Ado bad ſaved the life of their Wee 
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Beſides the reſpec̃t which theſe people had naturally for 
their kings, words can never expreſs how gteatly they ad- 
mired this monarch more than any other, and the ſtrong 
affection they bore him. They were perſuaded, that he 
did not undertake any thing but by the immediate aſſiſtance 
of the gods; and as ſucceſs always attended his deſigns, his 
raſhneſs became glorious in him, and ſeemed to have ſome- 
thing inexpreſſibly divine in it, His youth, which one 
would have concluded incapable of ſuch mighty enterprizes, 
and which however overcame all difficulties, gave a freſh 
merit and a brighter luſtre to his actions. * Befides, ce. - 
tain advantages that generally are little regarded, and which 
yet engage in a wonderful manner the hearts of the ſoldiery, 
greatly augmented the merit of Alexander; ſuch as his 
taking delight i in bodily exerciſes. ;- his diſcovering a {kill and 
excellency in them; his going cloathed like the common 
ſoldiers, and knowing how to familiarize himſelf with infe- 
riors without leſſening his dignity; his ſharing in toils and 
dangers with the moſt laborious a4 intrepid; qualities, 
which whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had ac- 
quired them by reflexion, made him ee beloved and re- 
ſpected by his ſoldiers. ; 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full of a 
vain ſecurity in the infinite number of his troops; and 
forming a judgment of the two armies merely from their 
diſparity in that point. The plains of Aſſyria, in which 
he was encamped, gave him an opportunity of extending 
his horſe as he pleaſed, and of taking the advantage which 
the great difference between the number of ſoldiers in each 
army gave him; but inſtead of this, he reſolves to march 
to narrow paſſes, where his cavalry and the multitude of 
his troops, ſo far'from doing him any ſervice, would only 
incumber one another: and accordingly he advances towards 
the enemy, for whom he ſhould have waited, and runs vi- 
fibly to his own deſtruction. Nevertheleſs, the grandees of 
his court, whoſe cuſtom it was to flatter. and n his 


* Qu ers haberl alone, plerumque in re e militari 
gratiora vulgo ſunt, _ Curt, 
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every en congratulated him beforehand on the vide 


he would ſoon obtain, as if it had been certain and inevi. 
table. There was at that time in the army of Darius, one 
Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of great experience in war, 


who perſonally hated Alexander, for having cauſed him to 
be baniſhed from Athens. Darius, turning to this Athe. 
nian, aſked, whether he believed him powerful enough to 
defeat his. enemy, Caridemus, who had been brought up 


in the boſom of liberty, and forgetting that he was in a 


country of flavery, where to oppoſe. the inclination of a 
prince is of the moſt dangerous canſequence, replied as 
follows: © Poſlibly, Sir, you may not be pleaſed with my 
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telling you the truth; but in caſe I do not do it now, it 
will be too late ge e This. mighty parade of war, 
this prodigious number of men which has drained all the 


eaſt, might indeed be formidable to your neighbours; 


Gold and purple ſhine in every part of your army, which 
is ſo prodigiouſly ſplendid, that thoſe who have not ſeen 


© it, could never form an idea of its magnificence, But 


the ſoldiers who..compoſe the Macedonian army, terrible 
to behold, and briſtling in every part with arms, do not 


amuſe themſelves with ſuch: idle ſhew, - Their only care 


is to diſcipline, in a regular manner, their battalions, and 
to cover themſelves cloſe with their bucklers and pikes, 
Their phalanx is a body of infantry, which engages with- 


out flinching; and keeps ſo cloſe in their ranks, that the 


ſoldiers and their arms form a kind of impenetrable work, 
In a word, every ſingle man among them, the officers as 
well as ſoldiers, are ſo well trained up, ſo attentive to 


the command of their leaders, that, whether they are 


to aſſemble under their ſtandards, to turn to the right or 
left, to double their ranks, and face about to the enemy 
on all ſides, at the leaſt fignal they make every motion 


and evolution of the art of war. But that you may be 


perſuaded, theſe. Macedonians are not invited hither “, 


| from the hopes of gaining gold and ſilver know, that 


* Et, ne auri argentique illa diſciplina paupertate ma- 
ſtudio teneri . adhue giſtra ſtetit. Q. Curt. . 
«© this 
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« this excellent diſcipline has ſubſiſted hitherto by the ſole 
« aid and precepts of poverty. Are they hungry ? they 


y « ſatisfy their appetite with any kind of food! Are they 
' cc weary ? ? they repoſe themſelves on the bare ground, 221 
e « jn the day-time are always upon their feet, Do you 
r, ee fancy that the Theflalian cavalry, and that of Acatnania 
0 « and Ætolia, who all are armed cap-a-pee, are to be re- 
- « pulſed by tones hurled from ſlings, and with ſticks burnt 
to « at the end ? Such troops as are like themſelves, will be 
Ip « able to check their career; and ſuccours muſt be pro- 
2 « cured from their country, to oppoſe their bravery and 
a © experience, Send therefore thither all the uſeleſs: gold 
oy « and filver which I fee here, and purchaſe formidable ſol- 
* « diers. #* Darius was naturally of a mild, tractable diſ- 
x poſition ; but good fortune will corrupt the moſt happy diſ- 
r; WW poſition, Few monarchs are reſolute and couragious enough | 


he to withſtand their own power, to repulſe the flattery of the 


8. many people who are perpetually fomenting their paſſions, 
ch and to efteem a man who loves them ſo well, to contradict 
en and diſpleaſe them, in telling them the genuine truth. But 
ut Varius, not having ſtrength of mind ſufficient for this, gives 
le orders for dragging to execution a man who had fled to him 
ot for protection; was at that time his gueſt, and gave him at 
re that time the beſt counſel that could have been propoſed to 
nd him, However, as this cruel' treatment could not filence 
s. Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his uſual freedom; © My 
he e avenger is at hand, the very man in oppoſition to whom 
he © gave you counted; and he will ſoon puniſh you for de- 
k, « ſpiſing it. + As for you, Darius, in whom ſovereign 
a5 « power has wrought ſo ſudden a change, you will teach 
to © poſterity, that when once men abandon themſelves to the 
re Wl © deluſion of fortune, ſhe eraſes from their minds all the 
or * ſeeds of goodneſs implanted in them by nature,” Darius 
* * Erat Dario mite ac trac- ni ſubito mutatus documen- 
m table ingenium, nifi etiam tum eris poſteris, homines, 
be luam naturam plerumque for- cum ſe permiſere fortunæ, e- 
* tuna corrumperet. 2. Curt, tiam naturam dediſcere, 2. 
lat Lſaſfect the particle ſuam. Curt. | | | 


+ Tu quidem, licentia reg- 
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ſoon repented his having put to death ſo lei a perſon; 
and experienced, but too lat, the truth of all he had told 
him. 

The king advanced wich bis troops wands the Eu- th 
phrates. It was @ cuſtom long uſed by the Perſians, . never he 
to ſet out upon a march till after ſun-riſe, at which time en 
the trumpet was ſounded for that purpoſe from the king's ſil 
tent. Over this tent was exhibited to the view of the whole ve 
army, the image of the ſun ſet in cryſtal, The order they on 
obſerved in their march was this: 10 ea 
PFirſt, they carried ſilver altars, on which there = fre, Its 
called by them ſacred and eternal; and theſe were follow- W - 
ed by the magi, ſinging hymns after the manner of their {MW He 
country. They were accompanied by. three hundred and anc 
fixty-five youths (agreeable to the number of days in a cio 


year) cloathed in purple robes, Afterwards came a chariot .ﬀſ clo 
conſecrated to * Jupiter, drawn by white horſes, and fol- We 
lowed by a courſer of a prodigious ſize, to whom they gave wh 
the name of the ſun's horſe ; and the equerries were dreſſed ] all 
in white, each having a golden rod in his hand, du 
Ten chariots, adorned with ſculptures in gold and fil- ( 
ver, followed after. Then marched a body of. horſe, com- ela 
poſed of twelve nations, whoſe manners and cuſtoms were W ver 
various, and all armed in a different manner, Next ad- thir 


vanced thoſe whom the Perſians called The Immortals, a- MW The 
mounting to ten thouſand, who ſurpaſſed the reſt of the in: 
Barbarians in the ſumptuouſneſs of their apparel. They A 
all wore golden collars, were cloathed in robes of gold tiſſue, MW ther 
with ſurtouts (having ſleeves to them) quite covered with cha. 
precious ſtones, mal; 

Thirty paces from them, followed thoſe called the king's IM terv 
couſins or A relations, to the number of fifteen thouſand, WM king 
in habits very much AE thoſe of women, and more ¶ catic 


* Pupiter was a god un- 1 This was a title of dg - bine: 
known to the Perſians, Quintus nity, Poſſibly à great number fl equi; 
Curtius therefore, in a s j# WT of the Ring” relations were ir 
ſity, calls the firſt an greateſt ebis bedy. | N 
Y their god! by that name. 8 tarri, 
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of ALEXANDER. 145 
remarkable for the vain pomp of their dreſs than the glitter 
of their arms. 

Thoſe called the * Doryphori came after : they carried 
the king's cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which 
he ſeemed to fit as on an high throne, 
enriched on both fides with images of the gods in gold and 
flver; and from the middle of the yoke, which was co- 
vered with jewels, roſe two ſtatues a cubit in height, the 
one repreſenting war, the other peace, having a golden 


eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready to take 


its flight. | 
But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king. 


He was cloathed in a veſt of purple, ſtriped with filver, 


and over it a long robe glittering all over with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, that repreſented two falcons ruſhing from the 
clouds, and pecking at one another, Around his waſte he 
wore a + golden girdle, after the manner of women, 
whence his ſcymitar hung, the ſcabbard of which flamed 
all over with gems, On his head he wore a tiara or mitre, 
round which was a fillet of blue, mixed with white, 

On each fide of him walked two hundred of his neareſt 


relations, followed by ten thouſand pikemen, whoſe pikes - 


were adorned with filver, and tipt with gold; and laſtly, 
thirty thouſand infantry, who compoſed the rear-guard, 
Theſe were followed by the king's — (four hundred 


in number) all which were led. * 


About one hundred, or an hundred ad twenty paces from 
thence, came 88 Darius's mother, ſeated on a 
chariot, and his conſort on another, with the ſeveral fe- 
male attendants of both queens riding on horſeback. Af- 
terwards came fifteen large chariots, in which were the 
king's children, and thoſe who had the care of their edu- 
cation, with a band of eunuchs, who are to this day in 
great eſteem with thoſe nations, Then marched the concu- 
bines, to the number of three hundred and fixty, in the 
equipage of queens, followed by fix hundred mules and 


* Theſe vere guards who 
tarricd a half pike, 


Vorl., ; O 


+ Cidaris, + 


three 


This chariot was 
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three hundred camels, which carried the king's Waun, 


and were guarded by a great body of archers. 


After theſe came the wives of the crown-officers, and 
of the greateſt lords of the court; then the ſutlers, and 
fervants of the army, ſeated alſo in chariots, 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with their 
commanders, who cloſed the whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been regd- 
ing the deſcription of a turnament, not the march of an 
army ? Could he imagine that princes of the leaſt reaſon, 
would have been ſo ſtupid, as to incorporate with their 


forces ſo cumberſome a train of women, princeſſes, concu- 
bines, eunuchs, and domeſtics of both ſexes ? But the cuſ- 


tom of the country was reaſon ſufficient, Darius, at the 
head of fix hundred thouſand men, and ſurrounded with 
this mighty pomp prepared for himſelf only, fancied he 


was great, and roſe in the idea he had formed of himſelf, 


Yet ſhould we reduce him to his juſt proportion and his 
perſonal worth, how little would he appear! But he is not 


the only one in this way of thinking, and of whom we 
may form the ſame judgment. But it is time for us to 


bring the two monarchs to blows, 


SECT. V. Alexander gains a famous victory cher Darius, near 
the city of us. The con ſequences of that vi. 


'S &, F O R the clearer underſtanding of Nn er s march 


and that of Darius, and the better fixing the ſitua- 
tion of the ſpot where the ſecond battle was fought, we 


muſt diſtinguiſh three ftraits or paſſes. (g The firſt of 


theſe 1s immediately at the deſcent from mount Taurus, in 
the way to the city of Tarſus, through which, as has been 
already ſeen, Alexander marched from Cappadocia into Ci- 
licia. The 2888 is the paſs of Cilicia or Syria, leading 


from Cilicia into Syria; and the third is the paſs of Ama- 


( A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. 

(20 Diod. 1. 17. p. 512— 518. Arrian. I. 2. p. 66— 
82. Plut. in Alex, p. 675, 676. an I, 3: c. 4—12. 
Juſtin. . 11. % 200-305 
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nus, ſo called from that mountain, This paſs, which leads 
into Cilicia from Aſſyria, is much higher than the paſs of 
Syria, northward, | | | 
Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the army 


to ſeize the paſs of Syria, in order to ſecure it for his march, 


As for himſelf, after marching from Tarſus, he arrived the 
next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is ſaid to 
have built, His tomb was till to be ſeen in that city with 
this inſcription, Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarſus in 


ene day; GO PASSENGER, EAT, DRINK AND REJOICE, - 


FOR THE REST IS NOTHING, From hence he came to 
Solæ, where he offered ſacrifices to /Eſculapius, in grati- 
tude for the recovery of his health, Alexander himſelf 
headed the ceremony, with lighted tapers, followed by the 
whole army, and he there ſolemnized games; after which 
he returned to Tarſus. Having commanded Philotas to 


march the cavalry through the plains of Aleius, towards 


the river Pyramus, he himſelf went with the infantry and 
his life-guard to Magarſus, whence he arrived at Malles, 
and afterwards at Caſtabala. Advice had been brought him, 
that Darius, with his whole army, was encamped at Sachus 
in Aſſyria, two days journey from Cilicia, There Alex- 
ander held a council of war upon that news; when all his 
generals and officers entreating him to march towards Da- 
rius, he ſet out the next day to give him battle, Parmenio 
had taken the little city of Iſſus, and, after poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of the paſs of Syria, had left a body of forces to ſecure 
it, The king left the fick in Iflus, marched his whole 
army through the paſs, and encamped near the city of My- 
— where the badneſs of the weather obliged him to 

alt. | x 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Aſſyria of 
great extent, The Grecian commanders who were in his 


ſervice, and formed the chief ftrength of his army, adviel 


him to wait there the coming up of the enemy. For, be- 
ſides that this ſpot was open on all fides, and very advanta- 
geous for his horſe ;z it was ſpacious enough to contain his 
vaſtly numerous hoſt, with all the baggage and other things 
belonging wo the army, However, if he ſhould not approve 
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__ The HIS Tov 
of their counſel, they then adviſed him to ſeparate this 
multitude, and ſelect ſuch only as were the flower of his 
troops, and conſequently not venture his whole army upon a 


ſingle battle, which perhaps might be deciſive, However, 


the courtiers, with whom the courts of monarchs, as Ar- 
rian obſerves, for ever abound, called theſe Greeks an un- 
faithful nation, and venal wretches ; and hinted to Darius, 
that the only motive of their counſelling the king to divide 
his troops was, that after they ſhould be once ſeparated from 
the reſt, they might have an eaſier opportunity of deliver. 
ing up into the enemy's hands whatever might be in their 
power ; but that the ſafeſt way would be, to ſurround them 
with the whole army, and cut them to pieces, as an illuſ- 
trious example of the puniſhment due to traitors. This 
propoſal was vaſtly ſhocking to Darius, who was naturally 
of a very mild and humane diſpoſition, He therefore an- 
ſwered, That he was far from ever deſigning to commit 
* ſo horrible a crime; that ſhould he be guilty of it, no 
ce nation would afterwards give the leaſt credit to his pro- 
& miſes ; that * it was never known that a perſon had 
6 been put to death for giving imprudent counſel ; that no 
*© man would ever venture to give his opinion, if it were 
cc attended with ſuch danger, a circumſtance that would 
© be of the moſt fatal conſequence to princes, He then 
thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and con- 
deſcended to lay before them the reaſons which prompted 
him not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had perſuaded Darius, that Alexander's long 
delay in coming up with them, was a proof and an effect 
of the terror with which the approach of the Perſian army 
had filled him (for they had not heard a word of his in- 
diſpoſition ;) that fortune, merely for their ſake, had led 
Alexander into traits and narrow paſſes, whence it would 
be impoſſible for him to get out, in caſe they ſhould fall 
upon him immediately; that they ought to ſeize this fa- 


* Neminem ſtolidum con- rent, fi ſuaſiſſe periculum 
ſilium capite luere debere : eſſet. . Curt. 


defuturos enim qui ſuade- 
vourable 
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vourable opportunity, for fear the enemy ſhould fly, by 
which means Alexander would eſcape them. Upon this, 


it was reſolved in council, that the army ſhould march 
in ſearch of him ; the gods, ſays an (Y) hiſtorian, blind- 
ing the eyes of that prince, that he might ruſh down the 
precipice they had prepared for him, and thereby make way 
for the deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy. 

Darius having ſent his treaſure with his moſt precious 
moveables to Damaſcus, a city of Syria, under a ſmall 
convoy, marched the main body of his army towards Ci- 
licia, and entered it by the paſs of Amanus, which lies 


far above the paſſes of Syria, His queen and mother, 


with the princeſſes his daughters, and the little prince his 
ſon, followed the army according to the cuſtom of the 
Perſians, but were in the camp during the battle, When 
he had advanced a little way into Cilicia (from eaſt weſt- 
ward) he turned ſhort towards Iſſus, not knowing that 
Alexander was behind; for he had beet aſſured that this 
prince fied before him, and was retired in great diforder 
into Syria ; and therefcre Darius was now conſidering how 
he might beſt purſue him, He barbarouſly put to death 


| all the fick who were then in the city of Iſſus, a few ſol- 


diers excepted, whom he diſmiſſed, after making them 


view every part of his camp, in order that they might be 
ſpectators of the prodigious multitude of his forces, Theſe ' 


ſoldiers accordingly brought Alexander word of Darius's 
approach, which he could ſcarce believe, from its great 
improbability, though there was nothing he deſired more 


earneſtly, But he himſelf was ſoon an eye-witnels to the 
truth of it, upon which he began to think. ſeriouſly of 


preparing fo battle, 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were ſo numerous, 
that they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with 
ditches and paliſadoes, diſcovering an incredible joy to ſee 
his defire fulfilled, which was, to engage in thoſe paſſes, 
Whither the gods , to have led. Darius expreſsly to 
deliver him into his hands, 


4 Arrian, E 
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And indeed this ſpot of ground, which was but wide 
enough for a ſmall army to act and move at liberty in, re- 
duced, in ſome meaſure, the two armies to an equality, 
By this means the Macedonians had ſpace ſufficient to em- 
ploy their whole army ; whereas the Perſians had not room 
for the twentieth part of theirs, 

Nevertheleſs Alexander, as frequently happens to the 
greateſt captains, felt ſome emotion when he faw that 
he was going to hazard all at one blow. The more for- 


tune had favoured him hitherto, the more he now dreaded 
her frowns ; the moment approaching which was to de- 


termine his fate, But, on the other fide, his courage re- 
vived from the reflexion, that the rewards of his toils ex- 
ceeded the dangers. of them ; and though he was uncertain 
with regard to the victory, he at leaſt hoped to die glori- 


ouſly, and like Alexander, However, he did not divulge 


theſe thoughts to any one, well knowing, that upon the 
approach of a battle, a general ought not to diſcover the 
leaſt marks of ſadneſs or perplexity; and that the troops 


ſhould read nothing but reſolution and intrepidity in the 


countenance of their commander, 

Having. made his ſoldiers refreſh themſelves, and or- 
dered them to be ready for the third watch of the night, 
which began at twelve, he went * to the top of a moun- 
tain, and there, by torch-light, ſacrificed, after the manner 
of. his country, to the gods of the place. As ſoon as the 
ſignal was given, his army, which was ready to march and 


fight, being commanded to make greater ſpeed, arrived by 


day-break at the ſeveral poſts aſſigned them: but now the 


couriers bringing word that Darius was. not above thirty 
furlongs from them, the king cauſed his army to halt, and 
then drew it up in battle array. The peaſants in the great- 


eſt terror came alſo and acquainted Darius with the arrival 
of the enemy, which he would not at firſt believe, ima- 
gining, as we have obſerved, that Alexander fled before 


him, and endeavoured to eſcape. This news . his 


* The ancients uſed to offer up their 3 upon 


troops . 
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troops into the utmoſt confuſion, who in that ſurprize ran 
to their arms with great precipitation and diſorder, | 
The ſpot where the battle was fought lay near the city 
of Iſſus, which the mountains bounded on one fide, and 


the ſea on the other. The plain, that was ſituated be- 


tween them both, muſt have been conſiderably broad, as 


the two armies encamped in it; and I before obſerved, 


that Darius's was vaſtly numerous. The river Pinarius 
ran through the middle of this plain from the mountain 
to the ſea, and divided it very near into two equal parts, 
The mountain formed a hollow like a gulph, the extremity 
of which in a curve line bounded part of the plain, 
Alexander drew up his army in the following order. He 
poſted at the extremity of the right wing, which ſtood 
near the mountains, the * Argyraſpides, commanded by 
Nicanor; then the phalanx of Cœnus, and afterwards that 
of Perdiccas, which terminated in the center of the. main 
army, On the extremity of the left wing he poſted the 
phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy ; and laſtly, 
that of Meleager, Thus the famous Macedonian phalanx 
was formed, which we find was compoſed of fix diſtinct | 
corps or brigades, Each of theſe bodies was headed by 


able generals; but Alexander being always generaliflimo, 


had conſequently the command of the whole army, The 


horſe were placed on the two wings ; the Macedonians, 


with the Theffalians, on the right; and thoſe of Pelopon- 


neſus, with the other allics, on the left, Craterus com- 
manded all the foot which compoſed the left wing, and Par- 
menio the whole wing. Alexander had reſerved to himſelf 
the command of the right, He had deſired Parmenio to 
keep as near the ſea as poſſible, to prevent the Barbarians , 
from ſurrounding him; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was 
ordered to keep at ſome diſtance from the mountains, to 
keep himſelf out of the reach of the arrows diſcharged by 
thoſe who were poſted on them, He covered the horſe of 
his right wing with the light-horſe of Protomachus and the 


* This was a body of in- ſilver ſhietds, but much more ſo 
F anry, diſtinguiſhed by. their by their great bravery. - 
| Pzonians, 
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Pæonians, and his foot with the bowmen of Antiochus, 
He reſerved the * Agrians (commanded by Attalus) who 
were greatly eſteemed, and ſome forces that were newly ar- 

rived from Greece, to oppoſe thoſe Darius had poſted on the 
mountains, 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the following 
order. Having heard that Alexander was marching towards 
him in battle- array, he commanded thirty thouſand horſe 
and twenty thouſand bowmen to croſs the river Pinarius, 
that he might have an opportunity to draw up his army in a 
commodious manner on the hither ſide. In the center he 
poſted the thirty thouſand Greeks in his ſervice, who, 
doubtleſs, were the flower and chief ſtrength of his army, 
and were not at all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian 
phalanx, with thirty thouſand Cardacians on their right, 
and as many on their left; the field of battle not being 
able to contain a greater number. Theſe were all heavily 
armed. The reſt of the infantry, diſtinguiſhed by their ſe- 
veral nations, were ranged behind the firſt line. It is pity 
Arrian does not tell us the depth of each of thoſe two 

lines; but it muſt have been prodigious, if we conſider the 
extreme narrowneſs of the paſs, and the prodigious multi- 
tude of the Perſian forces. On the mountain which lay to 
their left, againſt Alexander's right wing, Darius poſted 
twenty thouſand men, who were ſo ranged (in the ſeveral 
windings of the mountain) that ſome were behind Alex- 
ander's army, and others befcre it, 

Darius, after having ſet his army in battle-array, made 
his horſe croſs the river again, and diſpatched the greateſt 
part of them towards the ſea againft Parmenio, becauſe they 

could fight on that ſpot with the greateſt advantage : the 
reſt of his cavalry he ſent to the left, towards the mountain. 
However, finding that theſe would be of no ſervice on that 
fide, becauſe of the too great narrowneſs of the ſpot, he 
cauſed a great part of them to wheel about to the right. 
As for himſelf, he took his poſt in the center of his army, 
purſuant to the cuſtom of the Perſian monarchs, | 

* Agria was a city betwcen the mountains I. Emus De 
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Alexander, 


reſt, 


Alexander, obſerving that moſt of the 2 horſe 


was to oppoſe his left wing, which conſiſted only of thoſe 
of peloponneſus, and of ſome other allies, detached imme- 


diately to it the Theſſalian cavalry, which he cauſed to 
wheel round behind his battalions, to prevent their being 
ſeen by the Barbarians, On the ſame fide (the left) he 


poſted, before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and the Thra- 
cians of Sitalces (a king of Thrace) who were covered by 


the horſe, The foreigners in his ſervice were behind all the 


Perceiving that his right wing did not extend ſo far as the 
left of the Perfians, which might ſurround and attack it in 


' flank, he drew from the center of his army two regiments 


of foot, which he detached thither, with orders for them to 
march behind, to prevent their being ſeen by the enemy. 
He alſo reinforced that wing of his forces which he had 
oppoſed to the Barbarians on the mountains ; for, ſeeing 
they did not come down, he made the Agrians and ſome 
other bowmen attack them, and drive them towards the 
ſummit of it; fo that he left only three hundred horſe to 


keep them in, and ſent the reſt, as I obſerved, to reinforce 
his right wing, which by this means extended farther than 


that of the Perſians, 
The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, 


Alexander marched very flowly, that his ſoldiers might take 


a little breath; ſo that it was ſuppoſed they would not en- 


gage till very late: for Darius ſtill continued with his army 


on the other fide of the river, in order not to loſe the ad- 
vantageous fituation of his poſt ; and even cauſed ſuch parts 
of the ſhore as were not craggy to be ſecured with palifadoes, 
whence the Macedonians concluded that he was already 
afraid of being defeated, The two armies being come in 
ſight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by their 
ſeveral names, the principal officers both of the Macedo- 
nians and foreigners ; and exhorted the ſoldiers to fignalize 
themſelves, ſpeaking to each nation according to its pecu- 
liar genius and diſpoſition. To the Macedonians he repre- 
ſented, © the victories they had formerly gained in Europe; 
© the ſtill-recent glory of the battle of the Granicus ; the 
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ce great number of cities and provinces they had left behind 
e them, all which they had ſubdued,” He added, that 
« by one ſingle victory they would poſſeſs themſelves of the 
<« Perfian empire; and that the ſpoils of the eaſt would be 
© the reward of their bravery and toils.“ The Greeks he 


animated, by the remembrance of the many calamities 
__ which. the Perſians (thoſe irreconcileable enemies to 


6 Greece) had brought upon them ;** and ſet before them 
«the famous battle of Marathon, of Thermopylz, of Sa- 
& lamis, of Platææ, and the many others, by which they 
c had acquired immortal glory.” He bid the Illyrians and 
Thracians, nations Who uſed to ſubfift by plunder and ra- 
pine, © view the enemy's army, every part of which ſhone 
ce with gold and purple, and was not loaded ſo much with 
cc arms as with booty, That they therefore ſhould puſh 
& forward (they who were men) and ſtrip all thoſe women 
cc of their ornaments ; and exchange their mountains, co- 
t vered perpetually with ice and ſnow, for the ſmiling 


& plains and rich fields of Perfia.”” The moment he had 
ended, the whole army ſet up a ſhout, and eagerly deſired 


to be led on directly againſt the enemy, 

Alexander had advanced at firſt very ſlowly, to prevent 
the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from breaking, 
and halted by intervals : but when he was got within bow- 
ſhot, he commanded all his right (wing) to plunge impe- 
nu into the river, purpoſely that they might ſurprize 
the Barbarians, come ſooner to a cloſe engagement, and be 
leſs expoſed to the enemy's arrows; in all which he was 
very ſucceſsful. Both fides fought with the utmoſt bravery 
and reſolution; and being now forced to fight cloſe, they 


charged on both ſides ſword in hand, when a dreadful ſlaugh- 


ter enſued ; for they engaged man to man, each aiming the 
point of his ſword at the face of his opponent. Alexander, 
who performed the duty both of a private ſoldier and of 2 


commander, wiſhed nothing ſo ardently as the glory of kill- 


ing, with his own hand, Darius, who being ſeated ' on a 
high chariot, was coRfpicuous to the whole army; and by 
that means was a powerful object, both to encourage his 
own ſoldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him, And 

no 
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now the battle grew more furious and bloody than before; 


nd ſo that a great number of Perfian noblemen were killed. 
* | Fach ſide fought with incredible bravery, Oxathres, bro- 
og ther to Darius, obſerving that Alexander was going to 
2 charge that monarch with the utmoſt vigour, ruſhed before 


his chariot with the horſe under his command, and diſtin- 
98 guiſhed himſelf above all the reſt. The horſes that drew: 


0 | Darius's chariot, being quite covered with wounds, began 1 
5 to prance about; and ſhook the yoke ſo violently, that | 
* they were upon the point of overturning the king, who, 
oY ſeeing himſelf going to fall alive into the hands of his ene- | 
5 mies, leaped down, and mounted another chariot. The | 
98 reſt obſerving this fled as faſt as poſſible, and, throwing 
5 down their arms, made the beſt of their way. Alexander 
1 had received a ſlight wound in his thigh, but happily it was 
4 not attended with ill conſequences, 
= Whilft part of the Macedonian infantry (poſted to the 
* right) were carrying on the advantage they had gained 
By 5 againſt the Perſians, the remainder of them who engaged 
the Greeks met with greater reſiſtance. Theſe obſerving 
* that the body of infantry in queſtion were no longer covered 
5 by the right (wing) of Alexander's army, which was pur- 
: - ſuing the enemy, came and attacked it in flank. The en- 
5 gagement was very bloody, and victory a long time doubtful. 
The Greeks endeavoured to puſh the Macedonians into the 
* river, and to recover the diſorder into which the left wing 
80 had been thrown, The Macedonians alſo fignalized them- 
I ſelves with the utmoſt bravery, in order to preſerve the ad- 
= vantage which Alexander had juſt before gained, and ſupport 
ey the honour of their phalanx, which had always been confi- 
Fig dered as invincible, There was alſo a perpetual jealouſy 
<a betwzen theſe two nations (the Greeks and Macedonians) 
5 which greatly increaſed their courage, and made the reſiſt- 
7 4 ance on each fide very vigorous. On Alexander's fide, Pto- 
I. lomy the ſon of Seleucus loſt his life, with an hundred and 
7 twenty more conſiderable officers, who all had behaved with 
by the utmoſt gallantry, 
his In the mean time the right wing, which was victorious 
= under its monarch, after defeating all who oppoſed it, 


ow | wheeled 
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-wheeled to the left againſt thoſe Greeks who were fighting 
with the reſt of the Macedonian phalanx, whom they 
charged very vigorouſly ; and attacking them in flank, en- 
tirely routed them, 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Perſian 
cavalry which was in the right wing (without waiting for 
their being attacked by the Macedonians) had croſſed the 
river, and ruſhed upon the Theſſalian horſe, ſeveral of whoſe 
ſquadrons were broke by it. Upon this, the remainder of 
the latter, in order to avoid the impetuoſity of the firſt 
charge, and oblige the Perfians to break their ranks, made 
a feint of retiring, as terrified by the prodigious numbers of 
the enemy. The Perſians ſeeing this, were filled with bold- 
neſs and confidence ; and thereupon the greateſt part of 
them, advancing without order or precaution as to a certain 
victory, had no thoughts but of purſuing the enemy. Upon 
this, the Theſſalians ſeeing them in ſuch confuſion, faced x 
about on a ſudden, and renewed the fight with freſh ardor, þ 
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The Perſians made a very brave defence, till they ſaw Da- 
rius put to 3 and the Greeks cut to pieces by the Pha- 
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14 The routing of the Perſian cavalry compleated the de- n 
160 feat of the army. The Perſian horſe ſuffered very much : 
Fi in the retreat, from th2 great weight of the arms of their 4 
1 riders; not to mention, that as they retired in diſorder, i 
ik and crouded in great numbers through paſſes, they bruiſed. 
[14 and unhorſed one another, and were more annoyed by E 
oh their own ſoldiers than by the enemy. Befides, the Theſ- þ 
* ſalian cavalry purſued them with ſo much fury, that they 1 
were as much ſhattered as the infantry, and loſt as many jo 
men, 3 1 
With regard to Darins, as we before obſerved, the in- 5 
ſtant he ſaw his left wing broke, he was one of the firſt 
who fled in his chariot; but getting afterwards into crag- 
gy, rugged places, he mounted on horſeback, throwing 
down his bow, ſhield, and royal mantle. Alexander, how- ( 
ever, did not attempt to purſue him, till he ſaw his pha- / 
lanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Perſian horſe ! 
put to flight ; which was of great advanta ge to the prince 2 


that fled. 7 . 
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About eight thouſand of the Greeks that were in Da- 


Nus's ſervice (with their officers at their head, who were 


very brave} retired over the mountains, towards Tripoli 
m Syria, where finding the tranſports which had brought 
them from Leſbos upon dry ground, they fitted out as 
many of them as ſuited their purpoſe, and burnt the reſt, 
to prevent their being purſued, . 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted ben with 
bravery enough in the firſt attack, they afterwards gave 
way in the moſt ſhameful manner; and, being intent 
upon nothing but ſaving themſelves, they took different 


ways. Some ftruck into the high road which led directly 


to Perfia ; others ran into woods and lonely mountains; 
and a ſmall number returned to their camp, which the vic- 
torious enemy had already taken and plundered, 

Syſigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch*s queen, 
who alſo was his ſiſter, remained in it, with two of the 
king's daughters, a fon of his, (a child) and ſome Per- 
fian ladies. For the reſt had been carried to Damaſcus, 
with part of Darius's treaſure, and all ſuch things as con- 
tributed only to the luxury and magnificence of his court. 
No more than three thouſand talents * were found in his 
camp; but the reſt of the treaſure fell afterwards. into 
the hands of Parmenio, at his taking the city of Da- 
maſcus, 

Alexander, weary of purſuing Darius, ſeeing night draw 
on, and that it would be impoſſible for him to overtake 
that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, which his 


ſoldiers had ju before plundered, (7) Such was the end 


of this memorable battle, fought the fourth year of A- 
lexander's reign, The + Perſians, either in the engage- 
ment or the rout, loſt a great number of their forces, 


(i) A. M. 3672, Ant. J. C. 332. 

* About 440000 l. ſterling. lates, that no more than an 

+ According to Quintus bundred and fifty horſe, and 
Ci W575 e Arrian, obs Per- "three hundred foot were laſt an 
Vans oft an bundred thenſand Alexander's fide, which does 
Hui ond ten thouſand horſe, not ſeem very probable. 

{Ard ihe former hiftorian re- 
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both horſe and foot; but very few were killed on Alex. 
ander's fide, 

That very evening he invited the 3 of his court 
and his chief officers to a feaſt, at which he himſelf waz 
preſent, notwithſtanding the wound he had received, it 
having only grazed the ſkin, But they were no ſooner 
ſet down at table, than they heard, from a neighbouring 
tent, a great noiſe, intermixed with groans, which frightes 
all the company ; inſomuch that the ſoldiers, who were 
upon guard before the king's tent, ran to their arms, 
being afraid of an inſurrection. But it was found, that 
the perſons who made this clamour were the mother and 
wife of Darius, and the reſt of the captive ladies, who 
ſuppoſing that prince dead, bewailed his loſs, according ta 
the cuſtom of the Barbarians, with dreadful cries and 
howlings. An eunuch, who bad ſeen Darius's cloak in 
the hands of a ſoldier, imagining he had killed him, and 
afterwards ſtripped him of that garment, had carried 

them that falſe account. 

We are told that Alexander, upon being told the reaſon 
of this falſe alarm, could not refrain from tears, when he 
conſidered the ſad calamity of Darius, and the tender diſ- 
_ of thoſe princeſſes, whom his misfortunes only af- 
ected. He thereupon ſent Leonatus, one of his chief 
courtiers, to aſſure them, that the man whoſe death they 
bewailed was alive, Leonatus, taking ſome ſoldiers with 
him, came to the tent of the princeſſes, and ſent word, 
that he was come to pay them a viſit in the king's name, 
The perſons, who were at the entrance of the tent, ſeeing 
a band of armed men, imagined that their miſtreſſes were 
undone ; and accordingly ran into the tent, crying aloud, 
that their laſt hour was come, and that ſoldiers were diſ- 
patched to murder them ; ſo that theſe princeſſes, being 
ſeized with the utmoſt diſtraction, did not make the leaft 
anſwer, but waited in deep filence for the orders of the 
conqueror, At laſt, Leonatus having ftaid a long time, 
and ſeeing no one appear, left his ſoldiers at the door, and 
came into the tent: but their terror increaſed, when they 
ſaw a man enter among them without being 3 

5 The; 
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They thereupon threw themſelves at his feet, and intreat- 
ed, that before he put them to death, they might be 
ac allowed to bury Darius after the manner of their ecun- 
ce try; and that when they had paid this laſt duty to their 
« king, they ſhould die contented,” Leonatus anſwered, 
ec That Darius was living; and that ſo far from giving 
cc them any offence, they ſhould be treated as queens, and 


ce live in their former ſplendor.” Syfigambis hearing this, 


began to recover her ſpirits, and permitted Leonatus to give 
her his hand, to raiſe her from the ground, 

The next day Alexander, after viſiting the wounded, 
cauſed the laſt honours to be paid to the dead, in preſence of 
the whole army, drawn up in the moſt ſplendid order of 
battle, He treated the Perſians of diſtinction in the ſame 
manner, and permitted Darius's -mother to bury whatever 
perſons ſhe pleaſed, according to the cuſtoms and ceremonies 
practiſed in her country, However, this prudent princeſs 
uſed that permiſſion in regard only to a few who were her 
near relations; and that with ſuch a modeſty and reſerve 
as ſhe thought ſuited her prefent condition. The king teſti= 
fied his joy and gratitude to the whole army, eſpecially ts 
the chief officers, whoſe actions he applauded in the ſtrong= 
eft terms, as well thoſe of which he himſelf had been an 
eye-witneſs, as ſuch as had been only related to him; and 
he made preſents to all, according to their merit and ſtation, 

After Alexander had performed theſe ſeveral duties, truly 
worthy a great monarch, he ſent a meſſage to the queens, 
to inform them that he was coming to pay them a viſit ; 
and accordingly, commanding all his train to withdraw, he 
entered the tent, accompanied only by Hephæſtion. He 
was his favourite, and as they had been brought up together, 
the king revealed his ſecrets to him, and * nobody elſe dared 
to ſpeak fo freely to him: but even Hephæſtion made ſo 
cautions and diſcreet a uſe of that liberty, that he feemed 
to take it, not ſo much out of inclination, as from a defire 


® Libertatis quoque in eo pabat, ut magis à rege per- 

zdmonendo non. alius jus ha- miſſum quim vindicatum ab 
bedat ; quod tamen ita uſur- eo videretur. Q. Curt. 
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to obey the king, who would have it ſo. They were of the 


Lame age, but Hepzftion was taller, ſo that the queens took 
Him at firſt for the king, and paid him their reſpects as ſuch: 
but ſome captive eunuchs ſhewing them Alexander, Syfi- 


gambis fell proſtrate before him, and begged his pardon; 


declaring, that as ſhe had never ſeen him, ſhe hoped that 
conſideration would plead her apology. The king, raifing 


her from the ground, Dear mother, ſays he, you are not 


miſtaken, for be alſo is an Alexander: * A fine expreſſion, 
which does honour to both ! Had Alexander always thonght 


and ated in this manner, he would have juſtly merited the 
title of Great; but f fortune had not yet corrupted his 


ſonl. He bore her at firſt With moderation and wiſdom ; 
but at laſt ſhe overpowered him, and he became unable to 


reſiſt her, 
Syſigambis, ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtimonies of 


goodneſs and humanity, could not forbear teſtifying her 
gratitude upon that account, “ Great prince, ſaid ſhe to 
« him, what words ſhall I find to expreſs my thanks, in 
<< ſuch a manner as may anſwer your generoſity ! You call 
ce me your mother, and honour me ſtill with the title of 
4 queen, whereas I confeſs myſelf your captive, I I know 


4 what I have been, and what I now 2am. I know the 


< whole extent of my paſt grandeur, and find I can ſupport 
cc all the weight of my prefent ill fortune, But it will 


Lc be glorious for you, as you now have an abſolute power 


e over us, to make us fee] it by your clemency only, and 
6 not by ill treatment.” : 

The king, after comforting the princeſſes, took Darius's 
ſon in his arms, This little child, without diſcovering the 
Jeaſt terror, embraced Alexander, who being affected with 
his confidence, and turning about to Hephæſtion, ſaid to 


* O donum inclitz vocis, & prudenter tulit : ad ulti- 


danti pariter atque accipienti 
ſpecioſum ! Val. Max. I. 4. 
. | 

＋ Sed nondum fortuna ſe 
animo ejus infuderat. Ita- 
que orientem eam moderatè 


mum magnitudinem ejus non 
cepit. Q. Curt. | 
Et præteritæ fortunz 


faſtigium capio, & præſentis 


jugum pati poſſum. Q. Cum. 
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bim; O tbar Darius bad had fome portion of this tender diſe 
tion! | 
24 is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his reign, 
behaved in ſuch a manner, that he ſurpaſſed, in clemency 
and goodneſs, all the kings his predeceſſors; and was ſupe- 
nor to a paſſion which conquers and enſlaves the ſtrongeſt. 
Darius's confort was the moſt lovely princeſs in the world, 
as he himſelf was the moſt beautiful of princes, and of a 
very tall and moſt majeſtic ſhape ; and the princeſſes their 
daughters reſembled them, They were, ſays Plutarch, in 
Alexander's camp, not as in that of an enemy, but as in a 
facred temple, and a ſanctuary defigned for the aſylum of 
chaſtity, in which all the princeſſes lived fo retired, that 
they were not feen by any perſon, nor did any one dare to 
approach their apartments, | 
We even find, that after the firſt viſit above-mentioned, 


which was a reſpectful and ceremonious one, Alexander, to 


avoid expoſing himſelf to the dangers of human frailty, 
took a ſolemn reſolution never to viſit Darius's queen any 
more, ( He himſelf informs us of this memorable cir- 
cumſtance, in a letter wrote by him to Parmenio, in 
which he commanded him to put to death certain Ma- 
cedonians, who had forced the wives of ſome foreign ſol- 
diers. In this letter the following words were read; For, 
as to myſelf, it will be found that 1 neither pak nor 
would ſee, the wvife of Darius ; .and did not ſuffer any perſon 
to ſpeak of her beauty before me, We are to remember that 
Alexander was young, victorious and free, that is, not en- 
gaged in marriage, as has been obſerved of the firſt (7) Sci- 
pio on a like occaſion, Et juwenis, & celebs, & victor. 

To conclude, he treated theſe princeſſes with ſuch huma- 
nity, that nothing but the remembrance that they were 
captives, could have made them ſenſible of their calamity ; 
and of all the advantages they poſſeſſed before, nothing was 
wanting with regard to Alexander, but that truſt and con- 
fidence, which no one can repoſe in an enemy, how kindly 
ſoever he behaves. 


4 Plut, in Alex. (7) Val. Max, I. 4. c. 3. | 
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The HisTorRY 162 
SxcT. VI. Alexander marches victorlous into Syria. The 
treaſures depoſited in Damaſcus are delivered to him, Da. 
rius eprites a letter to Alexander in the moſt haughty terms, 
a⁊obich be anſwers in the ſame ſtile. The gates of the city 
of Sidon are opened to him, Abdolonymus is placed upon 
the throne againſi his vill, Alexander lays ſiege to Tyre, 
ohich at laſt, after having made a vigorous defence, is 
taken by florm, The fulfilling of the different prophecies 
relating to Tyre. 3 


(n) 1 ſet out towards Syria, after having con- 

ſecrated three altars on the river Pinarius, the firſt 
to Jupiter, the ſecond to Hercules, the third to Minerva, 
as ſo many monuments of his victory. He had ſent Par- 
menio to Damaſcus, in which Darius's treaſure was depo- 
fited, The governor of the city, betraying his ſovereign 
from whom he had now no further expectations, wrote to 
Alexander to acquaint him, that he was ready to deliver 
up into his hands all the treaſure and other rich ſtores of 
Darius, But being defirous of covering his treaſon with 
a ſpecious pretext, he pretended that he was not ſecure in 
the city, ſo cauſed, by day-break, all the money. and the 
richeſt things in it to be put on mens backs, and fled away 
with the whole, ſeemingly with intention to ſecure them, 


but in reality to deliver them up to the enemy, as he 


had agreed with Parmenio, who had opened the letter ad- 
dreſſed to the king, At the firſt fight of the forces which 
this general headed, thoſe who carried the burthens being 
frighted, threw them down, and fled away, as did the ſol- 
diers who convoyed them, and the governor himſelf, who 
was moſt terrified, On this occafion immenſe riches were 
ſeen ſcattered up and down the fields; all, the gold and fil- 
ver deſigned to pay ſo great an army; the ſplendid equi- 
pages of ſo many great lords and ladies; the golden vaſes 
and bridles, magnificent tents, and carriages abandoned by 


(n) A.M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. Diod, 1. 17. p. 517, 


518. Arrian, I. 2. p. 83—86. Plut. in Alex. p. 678. 


Q: Curt. I. 4. e. t. Juſtin, I. 1 8, 40, 
| _ | | their 
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their drivers: In a word, whatever the long profperity and 
frugality of ſo many kings had amaſſed during many ages, 
was abandoned to the Conqueror. | | 

But the moſt moving part of this ſad ſcene was, to 
{ce the wives of the ſatraps and grandees of Perſia, moſt 
of whom dragged their little children after them, ſo much 
the greater objects of compaſſion, as they were leſs ſenſible 
of their misfortune, Among theſe were three young prin- 
eeſſes, daughters of Ochus, who had reigned before Da- 
rius ; the widow of this Ochus ; the daughter of Oxathres, 
brother to Darius; the wife of Artabazus, the greateſt 
lord of the court, and his ſon Ilioneus. There alſo were 
taken priſoners the wife and ſon of Pharnabazus, whom the 


king had appointed admiral of all the coaſts ; three daugh- 


ters of Mentor; the wife and ſon of Memnon, that il- 
luſtrious general: inſomuch that ſcarce one noble family 
in all Perſia but ſhared in this calamity. N 

There alſo was found in Damaſcus the ambaſſadors of the 
Grecian cities, particularly thoſe of Lacedæmonia and A- 
thens, whom Darius thought he had lodged in a ſafe aſy- + 


lum, when he put them under the protection of that 


traitor, 

Befides money, and plate which was afterwards coined, 
and amounted to immenſe ſums, thirty thouſand men, 
and ſeven thouſand beaſts laden with baggage, were ta- 
ken, () We find by Parmenio's letter to Alexander, 
that he found in Damaſcus three hundred and twenty-nine 
of Darius's concubines, all admirably well ſkilled in mu- 
ſie; and alſo a multitude of officers, whoſe buſineſs was 
to regulate and prepare every thing relating to entertain- 
ments ; ſuch as to make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and 
eſſences, to dreſs viands, to make pies, and all things in 
the paſtry way, to preſide over the wine-cellars, to give out 
the wine, and ſuch-like, There were four hundred and 
ninety-two of theſe officers; a train worthy a prince who 
runs to his deſtruction | | 
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There the battle was fought, 
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Darius, who, a few hours before, was at the head of fs 
mighty and fplendid an army, and who came into the field 

mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather 
than with the equipage of a warrior, was flying over plains, 
which, from being before covered with the infinite mul- 
titude of his forces, now appeared like a deſart or vaſt ſo- 
litude, This ill-fated prince rode ſwiftly the whole night, 
accompanied by a very few attendants; for all had not 
taken the ſame road, and moſt of thoſe who accompanied 
him could not keep up with him, as he often changed 
his horſes. At laſt he arrived at * Sochus, where he aſ- 
ſembled the remains of his army, which amounted only to 


four thouſand men, including Perſians as well as foreign- 


ers; and from hence he made all poſſible haſte to Thapſa- 
cus, in order to have the Euphrates between him and Alex- 
ander. | 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 
booty into Damaſcus, the king commanded him to take 
care of it, and likewiſe of the captives. Moſt of the ci- 
ties of Syria ſurrendered at the firſt approaches of the con- 
gueror, Being arrived at Marathes, he received a letter 
from Darius, in which he ſtiled himſelf king, without be- 
ſtowing that title on Alexander. He commanded, rather 
than intreated him, to aſk any ſum of money he ſhould 
tc think proper, by way of ranſom for his mother, his wife 
© and children. That with regard to their diſpute for em- 
te pire, he might, if he thought proper, decide it in one 
“ general battle, to which both parties ſhould bring an 
5 equal number of troops: but that in caſe he were ſtill 
© capable of good counſel, he would adviſe him to reft 
te contented with the kingdom of his anceſtors, and not 
6 invade that of another; that they ſhould henceforward 
c live as good friends and faithful allies; that he him- 
ce ſelf was ready to ſwear to the obſervance of theſe ar- 
&« ticles, and to receive A s oath.“ 


* This eity war two or three days journey from the alas 


cc to Darius. 
c ſume, in former times entirely ruined the Greeks who 
c jnhabit the coaſts of the Helleſpont and the Tonians, 
& our ancient colonies, 
c head of a powerful army, and carried the war into the 


cc 
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This letter, Which breathed ſo unſeaſonable a pride and 
haughtineſs, exceedingly offended Alexander, He there- 
fore wrote the following anſwer : “ Alexander the king 
The ancient Darius, whoſe name you aſ- 


He next croſſed the ſea at the 


cc very heart of Macedonia and Greece, After him, 
“ Xerxes made another deſcent with a dreadful number 
ce of Barbarians, in order to fight us; and having been 
© overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, 
«© Mardonius in Greece, who plundered our cities, and 
« laid waſte our plains, But who has not heard that Phi- 
«© lip, my father, was aſſaſſinated by wretches ſuborned 
thereto by your partizans, in hopes of a great re- 
« ward ? For it is cuſtomary with the Perſians to under- 
take impious wars, and, when armed in the field, to ſet 
« a price upon the heads of their enemies. And even you 


* yourſelf, though at the head of a vaſt army, however 


« promiſed a thouſand talents to any perſon who ſhould 
&« kill me, I therefore only defend myſelf, and conſe- 
« quently am not the aggreſſor. And indeed the gods, 


© who always declare for the juſt cauſe, have favoured 
© my arms; and, aided by their protection, I have ſub- 


95 jected a great part of Aſia, and defeated you, Darius, 
te in a pitched: battle, However, though J ought not to 
© grant any requeſt you make, fince you have not acted 
* « fry in this war; nevertheleſs, in caſe you will ap- 
© pear before me = a ſupplicating poſture, I give you my 


word, that I will reſtore to you, without any ranſom, 


ce your mother, your wife and children, I will let you 
* ſee, that I know how to conquer, and to oblige the 
« conquered *. If you are afraid of ſurrendering your- 
ee ſelf to me, I now aſſure you, upon my honour, that 
“you may do it without the leaſt danger: 


* Et vincere, & conſulere victis ſcio. 9. Curt, | 
« only 


but remem- 
ber, when you next write to me, that you write not 
| * | 
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© only to a king, but to your king. Therfippus was 
ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phenicia, the ci. 
tizens of Byblos opened their gates to him, Every one ſub. 
mitted as he advanced ; but no people did this with greater 
pleaſure than the Sidonians, We have ſeen in what man. 
ner Ochus had deſtroyed their city eighteen years before, 
and put all the inhabitants of it to the ſword. After he 
was returned into Perſia, ſuch of the citizens, who, upon 
account of their traffic, or for ſome other cauſe, had beeh 


abſent, and by that means had eſcaped the maſſacre, re- 


turned thither, and rebuilt their city, But they had re- 
tained ſo violent a hatred of the Perſians, that they were 
overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke ; and 
indeed they were the firſt in that country who ſubmitted to 
the king by their deputies, in oppoſition to Strato their king, 
who had declared in favour of Darius, Alexander dethroned 
him, and permitted Hephæſtion to ele& in his ſtead whom- 
ſoever of the Sidonians he ſhould judge worthy of ſo ex- 
alted a ftation, 

This favourite was quartered at the houſe of two brothers, 
who were young, and of the moſt conſiderable family in the 
city; to theſe he offered the crown: but they refuſed it, 
telling him, that according to the laws of their country, 
no perſon eould aſcend the throne, unleſs he were of the 
blood royal. Hephæſtion admiring this greatneſs of ſoul, 
which could contemn what others ſtrive to obtain by fire 


and ſword ; © Continue (ſays he to them) in this way of 


as thinking ; ; you, who before were ſenſible that it is much 


more glorious to refuſe a diadem, than to accept it. 


% However, name me ſome perſon of the royal family, 
© who. may remember, when he is king, that it was you 
c ſet the crown on ble head.” The brothers, obſerving 
that ſeveral through exceſſive ambition aſpired to this high 
ſation, and to obtain it paid a ſervile court to Alexander's 
favourites, declared, that they did not know any perſon 
more worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, de- 
ſcended, though at a great diſtance, from the royal line; 


but who, at the ſame time was ſo poor, that he was obliged 
| | | is 


S 
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to get his bread by day-labour in a garden without the city. 
His honeſty and integrity had reduced him, as well as many 
more, to ſo extreme poverty. Solely intent upon his la- 
bour, he did not hear the claſhing of the arms which had 
ſhaken all Aſia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in ſearch of Abdolo- 
nymus with the royal garments, and found him weeding his 
garden. They then ſaluted him king, and one of them 
addreſſed him thus : © You muſt now change your tatters 
c for the dreſs I have brought you, Put off the mean n and 
© contemptible habit in which you have grown old; * aſ- 
« ſume the ſentiments of a prince; but when you are 
te ſeated on the throne, continue to preſerve the virtue which 
made you worthy. of it. And when you ſhall have 
« aſcended it, and by that means become the ſupreme diſ- 
« penſer of life and death over all your citizens, be ſure 
© never to forget the condition in which, or rather for 
© which, you was elected.“ Abdolonymus looked upon 
the whole as a dream, and unable to gueſs the meaning of it, 
aſked, if they were not aſhamed to ridicule him in that 
manner? But, as he made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited 
their inclinations, they themſelves waſhed him, and threw 
over his ſhoulders a purple robe, richly embroidered with 


gold ; then, after repeated oaths of their being in earneſt, 
they condudted him to the palace, 


The news of this was immediately ſpread over the whole 
city, Moſt®of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it; but 
fome murmured, eſpecially the rich, who, deſpifing Abdo- 
lonymus's former abject ſtate, cond not forbear ſhewing 
their reſentments upon that account in the king's court, 
Alexander commanded the new-elected prince to be ſent for; 
and, after ſurveying him attentively a long while, ſpoke 


* Cape Regis animum, & omnium civium dominus, 
in eam fortunam, qua dig- cave obliviſcaris hujus ſtatũs 
nus es, iſtam continentiam in quo accipis regnum, imò 
proter, Et, cùm in regali hercule, propter quem. 2. 
ſolio refidebis, vitæ neciſque Curt, 5 


2 ee thus ; 


© wanted nothing.“ 


The Hi STORY: 
thus: Thy * air and mien do not contradiẽt what is re- 


crx [ated of thy extraction; but 1 ſhould be glad to know 
„ with what frame of mind thou didft bear thy poverty, 


“ Would to the gods (replied he) that I may bear this 
ce crown with equal patience, Theſe hands have procured, 
&f me all I defired ; and whilſt J poſſeſſed nothing, I 
'T his anſwer gave Alexander an high. 
idea of Abdolonymus's virtue z ſo that he preſented him 
not only with all the rich furniture which had belonged to. 


Strato, and part of the Perſian plunder, but likewiſe an- 


nexed one of the neighbouring provinces to his dominions, 
() Syria and Phanicia were already ſubdued by the Ma- 
cedonians, the city of Tyre excepted, This city was juſtly 
entitled the queen of the ſea, that element bringing to it 
the tribute of all nations, She boaſted her having firſt in- 
vented navigation, and taught mankind the art of braving 


the wind and waves by the aſſiſtance of a frail bark, The 


happy ſituation of Tyre, the conveniency and extent of its 
ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were induſtri- 
ous, laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to ſtrangers, 


| Invited thither merchants from all parts of the globe; ſo 


that it might be conſidered, not ſo much as a city belonging 
to any particular nation, as the common city of all nations, 
and the centef of their commerce, 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyran ſent 
him an embaſſy with preſents for himſelf and refreſhments 
for his army, They were willing to have him for their 
friend, but not for their maſter ; ſo that when he diſcovered 


( Diod. L. 7. Þ- 526333. Arrian, I. 2 2. P. 7 
100. Plut. in Alex, p. 678 & 1205 Q. Curt, I. 4. C. 2, 
35 2 Juſtin. 1, 11. c. 30. 


* Corporis, inguit, habi- animo regnum Þ pati poſſim f 
tus fame generis non repug- Hz manus ſuffecere deſiderio | 


nat. Sed libet ſcire, inopi- meo. Nihil habenti, 
am qua patientia tuleris. Tum defuit. J. Curt. 
ale ; utinam, inguit, eodem 

Þ The thought is beautiful and juſt He conſiders the regal 
1 as a Burthen, more di difficute: bo be borne than power! # 
regnum pati. 
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a defire of entering their city, in order to offer a ſacrifice to 


Hercules, its tutelar god, they refuſed him admiſſion, But 


this conqueror, after gaining ſo many victories, had too 
high an heart to put up ſuch an affront, and thereupon was 
reſolved to force them to it by a ſiege, which they, on the 


other fide, were determined to ſuſtain with the utmoſt vi- 


gour, The ſpring was now coming on, Tyre was at that 
time ſeated in an iſland of the ſea, about a quarter of a 
* league from the continent, It was ſurrounded with a 
frong wall an hundred and fifty foot, which the waves of 
the ſea waſhed ; and the Carthaginians (a colony from Tyre) 
a mighty people, and ſovereigns of the ocean, whaſe am- 
baſſadors were at that time in the city offering to Hercules, 
according to ancient cuſtom, an annual ſacrifice, had en- 
gaged themſelves to ſuccour the Tyrians. It was this 
made them ſo haughty. Firmly determined not to ſur- 
render, they fix machines on the ramparts, and on the 
towers, arm their young men, and build werk-houſes for 
the artificers, of whom there were great numbers in the 
city; ſo that every part reſounded with the noiſe of war- 
like preparations. They likewiſe caſt iron grapples, to 
throw on the enemy's works, and tear them away; as alſo 


cramp- irons, and ſuch-like inſtruments, invented for the 


defence of cities. 
Alexander imagined, that there were eſſential reaſons why 


he ſhould poſſefs himſelf of Tyre. He was ſenſible that he 
could not invade Egypt eaſily, ſo long as the Perſians ſhould | 


be maſters. of the ſea ; nor purſue Darius with ſafety, in 
caſe he ſhould leave behind him ſo large an extent of country, 
the inhabitants of which were either enemies, or ſuſpected. 
to be ſo, He likewiſe was afraid, leſt ſome inſurrection 
ſhould break out in Greece; and that his enemies, after 
having retaken in his abſence the maritime cities of Afia 
minor, and increaſed their fleet, would make his country 
the ſeat of war during his being employed i in purſuing Darius 
in the plains of Babylon, Theſe apprehenſions were the 
more juſtly grounded, as the Lacedzmonians had declared 
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openly againft him ; and the Athenians fided with him 
more out of fear has affection, But, that in caſe he ſhould 
conquer Tyre, all Phœnicia being then ſubject to him, he 


would be able to diſpoſſeſs the Perſians of half their naval 


army, which . confiſted of the fleet of that province; and 
would ſoon make himſelf maſter of the iſland of Cyprus 
and of Egypt, which could not reſiſt him the inſtant he was 
become maſter at ſea. 

On the other ſide, one would have 8 that, ac- 
cording to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the battle 
of Iſſus, ought to have purſued Darius vigorouſly, and nei- 
ther given him an opportunity of recovering-from the fright 
into which his defeat had thrown him, nor allowed him 
time to raiſe a new army; the ſucceſs of the enterprize, 


which appeared infallible, being the only thing that could 


make him formidable and ſuperior. to all his enemies. Add 
to this, that in caſe Alexander ſhould not be able to take 
this city (which was not very unlikely) he would diſcredit 
his own arms; would loſe the fruit of his victories, and 
prove to the enemy that he was not invincible, But God, 
who had appointed this monarch to chaſtiſe the pride « 
Tyre, as will be ſeen hereafter, did not once permit thoſe 
thoughts to enter his mind ; but determined him to lay 
fiege to the place, in ſpite Xx” all the difficulties which op- 
poſed ſo hazardous a deſign, and the many reaſons which 
ſhould have prompted him to purſue quite different meaſures, 

It was impoſſible to come near this city in order to ſtorm 
it, without. making a bank which ſhould reach from the 
continent to the iſland; and an attempt of this kind would 
be attended with difficulties that were ſeemingly inſurmount- 
able, The little arm of the ſea, which ſeparated the iſland 
from the continent, was expoſed to the weſt-wind, which 
| often raiſed ſuch dreadful ftorms there, that the waves would 
in an inſtant ſweep away all works, Beſides, as the city 
was ſurrounded on all ſides by the ſea, there was no fixing 
| ſcaling-ladders, nor throwing up batteries, but at a diſtance 
in the ſhips; and the wall, which projected into the ſea 
towards the. lower part, prevented people from landing 


not to mention that the military entzines which might ben 
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of ALEXANDER. 171 
been put on board the gallies, could not do much execution, 
the waves were ſo very tumultuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquiſhing the 
reſolution of Alexander, who was determined to carry the 
city at any rate. However, as the few veſſels he poſſeſſed 
lay at a great diſtance from him, and the ſiege of ſo ftrong 
a place might poſſibly laſt a long time, and ſo retard his 
other enterprizes, he thought proper to endeavour an ac- 
commodation, Accordingly, he ſent heralds, who propoſed 


a peace between Alexander and their city; but theſe the 


Tyrians killed, contrary to the law of nations, and threw 


them from the top of the walls into the ſea, Alexander, 


exaſperated at ſo cruel an outrage, formed a reſolution at 
once, and employed his whole attention in raiſing a dike. 
He found in the ruins of old Tyre, which ſtood on the con- 
tinent, and was called Palæ- Tyros, materials to make piers, 
taking all the ſtones and rubbiſh from it. Mount Libanus, 
which was not far diſtant from it, ſo famous in ſcripture for 


its cedars, furniſhed him with wood for piles, and other 


timber-work, 

The ſoldiers began the pier wich great alacrity, being 
animated by the preſence of their ſovereign, who himſelf 
gave out all the orders; and who, * knowing perfectly how 
to inſinuate himſelf into, and gain the affections of his 
troops, excited ſome by praiſes, and others by flight repri- 
mands, intermixed with kind expreſſions, and ſoftened by 
promiſes, At firſt they advanced with pretty great ſpeed, 


the piles being eaſily drove into the lime, which ſerved as 


mortar for the ſtones ; and as the place where theſe works 
were carrying on, was at ſome diſtance from the city, they 
went en without interruption, But the farther they went 
from the ſhore, the greater difficulties they met with ; be- 
cauſe the ſea was deeper, and the workmen were very much 
annoyed by the darts diſcharged from the top of the walls, 


The enemy, who were maſters of the ſea, coming forward 
in great boats, and wo every part of the dike, prevented 


* Haudquaquam rudis tractandi militares animos. Q, 
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the Macedonians from carrying it on with vigour. Then 
adding inſults to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alex. 
ander's ſoldiers, «© That it was a noble fight to ſee thoſe 
© conquerors, whoſe names were ſo renowned all the world 
© over, carrying burthens on their backs like ſo many 
« beaſts.” And they would afterwards aſk them, in a 
contemptuous tone of voice, © whether Alexander wer 


greater than Neptune; and if they pretended to prevail 


ce over that god?“ 

But theſe taunts did but 1 the courage of che ſol. 
diers. At laſt, the bank appeared above water, began to 
ſhew a level of a conſiderable breadth, and to approach the 
city, Then the beſieged perceiving with terror the vaſtneſs 
of the work, which the ſea had till then kept from their 
fight, came in their ſhip-boats in order to view the bank, 
which was not yet very firm, Theſe boats were full of flingen, 
bowmen, and 6thers who hurled javelins, and even fire; 
and being ſpread to the right and left about the bank, they 
ſhot on all ſides upon the workmen, ſeveral of whom were 
wounded ; it not being poſſible for them to ward off the 
blows, 5 of the great eaſe and ſwiftneſs with which 
the boats moved backwards and forwards; ſo that they 
were obliged to leave the work to defend themſelves, It 
was therefore reſolved, that ſkins and ſails ſhould be ſpread 
to cover the workmen ; and that two wooden towers ſhould 
be raiſed at the head of the bank, to prevent the OO 
of the enemy, 

On the other fide, the N made a deſcent on the 
ſhore, out of the view of the camp, where they landed 
ſome ſoldiers, who cut to pieces thoſe that carried the 
ſtones: and on mount Libanus, there alſo were ſome Ara- 
bian peaſants, who meeting the Macedonians ftraggling up 
and down, killed near thirty of them, and took very near 
the ſame number, Theſe ſmall loſſes obliged Alexander to 
ſeparate his troops into different bodies, | 

The beſieged, in the mean time, employed every inven- 
tion, every ſtratagem that could be found, to ruin the 
enemy's works, 'They took a wranſport-reflel, and filling 
It with bruſhes, and ſuch-like dry materials, made a large 
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incloſure near the prow wherein they threw all theſe 


things, with. ſulphur, and pitch, and other combuſtible 
matters. In the middle of this incloſure they ſet up two 


maſts,* to each of which they fixed two ſail-yards, on 


' which were hung kettles full of oil, and ſuch-like unctu- 


ous ſubſtances, They afterwards loaded the hinder-part of 
the veſſel with ſtones and ſand, in order to raiſe the prow z 
and, taking advantage of a favourable wind, they towed 
it to ſea by the aſſiſtance of their gallies, As ſoon as they 
were come near the towers, they ſet fire to the veſſel in 


queſtion, and drew it towards the point or extremity of 


the bank. In the mean time, the ſailors who were in it, 
leaped, into the ſea and ſwam away, Immediately the 
fire catched, with great violence, the towers, and the reſt 
of the worked which were at the head of the bank; and 


then the ſail-yards being drove backwards and forwards,- 


threw oil upon the fire, which very much increaſed the 
fame, But, to prevent the Macedonians from extinguiſh- 


ing it, the Tyrians, who were in their gallies, were per- 
petually hurling at the towers fiery darts and burning 
| torches, inſomuch that there was no approaching them. 
_ Several Macedonians loſt their lives in a miſerable man- 


ner on the bank; being either ſhot through with Arrows, 
or burnt to death» whilft others, throwing down their 

arms, leaped into the ſea. But as they were ſwimming 
away, the Tyrians, chuſing to take them alive rather than 
kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and ſtones; 
and, after diſabling them, carried them off. At the ſame 


time the beſieged, coming out of the city in little boats, 


beat down the edges of the bank, tore up its ſtakes, and 
burnt the reſt of the engines, 

Alexander, though he ſaw moſt of his defigns defeated, 
and his works demoliſhed, was not at all dejected upon 
that account, His ſoldiers endeavoured, with redoubled 
vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank; and made and 
Planted new machines with ſo prodigious a ſpeed, as quite 
aſtoniſhed the enemy. Alexander himſelf was preſent on 
#!] occaſions, and ſuperintended every part of the works. 
His preſouce and great abilities advanced theſe fill more, 
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than the multitude of hands employed in them. The 
whole was near finiſhed, and brought almoſt to the wall 
of the city, when there aroſe on a ſudden an impetuous 
wind, which drove the waves with ſo much fury againſt 
the bank, that the cement and other things that bound it 
gave way, and the water ruſhing through the ſtones broke 
it in the middle. As ſoon as the great heap of ſtones 
which ſupported the earth was thrown . the whole 
ſunk at once, as into an abyſs. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that inſtant have 
quite laid aſide his enterprize; and indeed he himſelf de- 
bated whether he ſhould not 1 the ſiege. But a ſupe- 
rior power, who had foretold and ſworn the ruin of Tyre, 
and whoſe orders this prince only executed, prompted him 
to ccntinue the fiege, and, diſpelling all bis fear and an- 


xiety, inſpired him with courage and confidence, and fired 


the breaſts of his whole army with the ſame ſentiments, 
For now the ſoldiers, as if but that moment arrived be- 
fore the city, forgetting all the toils they had undergone, 
began to raiſe a new mole, at which they worked inceſ- 
ſantly. 

Alexander was ſenſible, that it would not be poſſible for 
him either to compleat the bank, or take the city, as 
long as the Tyrians ſhould continue maſters at fea, He 
therefore reſolved to aſſemble before Sidon his few remain- 


ing gallies. At the ſame time, the kings of * Aradus 


and Byblos, hearing that Alexander had conquered their 


cities, abandoned the Perſian fleet, joined him with theirs 


and that of the Sidonians, which made in all eighty fail, 
There arrived alſo, much about the ſame time, ten gallics 
from Rhodes, three from Solæ and Mallos, ten from Ly- 
cia, and one from Macedonia of fifty oars, A little after, 
the kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Perſian army had 
been defeated near the city of Iiſus, and that Alexander 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of Phanicia, brought him a rein- 


Drcement of upwards of one hundred and twenty gallies. 
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The king, whilſt his ſoldiers were preparing the ſhips 
and engines, took ſome troops of horſe, with his own 
regiment of guards, and marched, towards a mountain of 


Arabia, called Antilibanus, T he tender regard he had 


for an old gentleman, formerly his tutor, who was ab- 


ſolutely reſolved to follow his pupil, expoſed Alexander 


to very great danger. This was Lyſimachus, who gave 
the name of Achilles to his ſcholar, and called himſelf 
* Phenix, When the king was got to the foot of the 
mountain, he leaped from his horſe, and began to walk, 
His troops got a conſiderable way before him, It was al- 
ready late, and Alexander not being willing to leave his 
preceptor, who was very corpulent, and ſcarce able to walk, 
he by that means was ſeparated from his little army, ac- 
companied only by very few ſoldiers; and in this manner 


ſpent the whole night very near the enemy, who were ſo 


numerous that they might eafily have overpowered him, 
However, his uſual good fortune and courage extricated 


him from this danger; ſo that, coming up afterwards 


with his forces, he advanced forward into the country, 
took all the ſtrong places either by force or capitulation, and 
returned the eleventh day to Sidon, where he found Alex- 
ander, ſon of Polemocrates, who had brought him a re- 
inforcement of four thouſand Greeks from Peloponneſus, 
The fleet being ready, Alexander took ſome ſoldiers 
from among his guards, and theſe he embarked with him, 
in order to employ them in cloſe. fight with the enemy; 
and then ſet ſail towards Tyre in battle- array. He him- 
ſelf was at the point or extremity of the right wing, which 
extended itſelf towards the main ocean, being accompani- 
ed by the kings of Cyprus and Phaniciaz the left was 
commanded by Craterus. The Tyrians were at firſt de- 
termined to give battle; but after they heard of the unit- 
ing of theſe forces, and ſaw the army advance that made 
a great appearance, (for Alexander had halted to wait the 
coming up of his left wing) they kept all their gallies in 
the harbours, to prevent the enemy from enter them, 


» 1 is well knotuou that Phonix was governar to Achilles, 
When 
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When the king ſaw this, he advanced nearer the city; 
and finding it would be impoſſible for him to force the 
port which lay towards Sidon, becauſe of the great nar. 
rowneſs of the entrance, and its being defended by a large 
number of gallies, all whoſe prows were turned towards 
the main ocean, he only ſunk three of them which lay 
without, and afterwards came to an anchor with his whole 
fleet, pretty near the bank, Bong the ſhore, where his 
ſhips rode in ſafety. 

Whilſt all theſe things v were doing, the new bank was 
carried on with great vigour. The workmen threw into 
the ſea whole trees, with all their branches on them ; and 


laid great ftones over theſe, on which they put other 


trees, and the latter they covered with clay, which ſerv- 
ed inſtead of mortar, Afterwards, heaping more trees 
and ſtones on theſe, the whole, thus joined together, 
formed one entire body, This bank was made wider 


than the former ones, in order that the towers that were 


built in the middle might be out of the reach of ſuch 
arrows as ſhould be ſhot from thoſe ſhips which might at- 
tempt to break down the edges of the bank, The be- 
ſieged, on the other fide, exerted themſelves with extra- 
ordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their power to 
ſtop the progreſs of the work, But nothing was of fo 


much ſervice to them as their divers, who ſwimming un- 


der water, came unperceived quite up to the bank, and 


with hooks drew ſuch branches to them as projected be- 


yond the work; and, pulling forward with great ſtrength, 
forced away very thing that was over them, This was 
one remora to the carrying on of the work; however, 
after many delays, the patience of the workmen ſur- 
mounting every obſtacle, it was at laſt finiſhed in its ut- 
moſt perfection. The Macedonions placed military en- 
gines of all kinds on the bank, in order to ſhake the walls 
with battering. rams, and hurl on the beſiegers arrows, 
ftones, and burning torches. 


At the ſame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet; 


commanded by Andromachus, to take its ſtation before the 
harbour which lay towards Sidon; and that of Phenicia 
betors 


of ALEXANDER ü 


before the harbour on the other fide of the bank facing 


Egypt, towgrds that. part where his own tent was pitch- 
ed; and enabled himſelf to attack the city on every ſide. 
The Tyrians, in their turn, prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence, On that fide which lay towards the bank, they had 
erected towers on the wall, which was of a prodigious 
height, and of a proportionable breadth, the whole built 
with great ſtones cemented together with mortar, The 


acceſs to any other part was very near as difficult, the 


enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with great 
ſtones, to keep the Greeks from approaching it. The 
buſineſs then was, firſt to draw theſe away, which could 
not be. done but with the utmoſt difficulty, becauſe as the 
ſoldiers ſtood in ſhips, they could not keep very firm on 
their legs. Beſides, the Tyrians advanced with covered 
gallies, and cut the cables which held the ſhips at an- 
chor; ſo that Alexander was obliged to cover, in like 


manner, ſeveral veſſels of thirty rowers each, and to ſta- 


tion theſe croſswiſe, to ſecure the anchors from the at- 


tacks of the Tyrian gallies. But ſtill, divers came and 


cut them unperceived, ſo that they were at laſt forced to 
fix them with iron chains. After this, they drew theſe 
ſtones with cable-ropes, and carrying them off with en- 
gines, they were thrown to the bottom of the ſea, where 
it was not poſſible for them to do any further miſchief, 
The foot of the wall being thus cleared, the veſſels had 


very eaſy acceſs to it. In this manner the Tyrians were 


inveſted on all ſides, and attacked at the ſame time both 


by ſea and land, | 
The Macedonians had joined (two and two) gallies, with 


four men chained to each oar, in ſuch a manner, that the 


prows were faſtened, and the ſterns ſo far diſtant one from 
the other, as was neceſſary for the pieces of timber between 
them to be of a proper length, After this they threw from 
one ſtern to the other ſail- yards, which were faſtened toge- 
ther by planks laid croſs-wiſe, in order for the ſoldiers to 
ſtand faſt on the ſpace, The gallies being thus equipped, 
they rowed towards the city, and ſhot (under covert) againft 
thoſe who defended the walls, the prows ſerving them as fo 

| | many 
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many parapets, The king cauſed them to advance about 
midnight, in order to ſurround the walls, arid make a ye. 
neral aſſault, The Tyrians now gave themſelves for lot 
when on a ſudden the ſky was overſpread with ſuch thick 
clouds, as quite took away the Vaint glimmerings of light 
which before darted through the loom. The ſea riſes by 
inſenſible degrees; and the billows being ſwelled by the 
fury of the winds, riſe to a dreadful ſtorm. The veſſels dafh 
one againſt the other with ſo much violence, that the ca- 
bles, which before faſtened them together, are either looſen- 
ed, or break to pieces ; the planks ſplit, and, making a 
horrible craſh, carry off the ſoldiers with them: for the 
tempeſt was ſo furious, that it was not poſſible to manage 
or ſteer gallies thus faſtened together. The ſoldier was a 
hindrance to the ſailor, and the ſailor to the ſoldier ; and, 
as happens on ſuch occaſions, thoſe obeyed whoſe buſineſs 
it was to command ; fear and anxiety throwing all things 
into confuſion, But now the rowers exerted themſelves 
with ſo much vigour, that they got the better of the ſea, 
and ſeemed to tear their ſhips out of the waves, At lift 
they brought them near the ſhore, but the greateſt part in 

a ſhattered condition. 
At the ſame time there arrived at Tyre thirty ambaſſadors 
from Carthage, who did not bring the leaſt ſuccours, though 
they had promiſed ſuch mighty things. Inſtead of this, they 
only made excuſes, declaring that it was with the greateſt 
grief the Carthaginians found themſelves abſolutely unable 
to aſſiſt the Tyrians in any manner; for that they them- 
ſelves were engaged in a war, not as * before for empire, 
but to ſave their country, And indeed the Syracuſans 
were laying waſte all Africa at that time with a powerful 
army, and had pitched their camp not far from the walls of 
Carthage. The Tyrians, though fruſtrated in this manner 
of the great hopes they had conceived, were no ways de- 
jected. They only took the wiſe precautions to ſend moſt of 
their women and children to Carthage, in order that they 
themſelves might be in a condition to defend themſelves to 


„ Ser Vol. I. in the biftory of Carthage. 
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the laſt extremity, and bear more couragiouſly the greateſt 
calamities which might befal them, when they had once 
lodged, in a ſecure alybum, what _ moſt valued in the 
world, 

There was in the city a brazen Aae of Apollo, of an 
enormous fize, This Coloſſus had formerly ſtood in the city 
of Gela in Sicily, (2) The Carthaginians having taken it 
about the year 412 before Chriſt, had given it, by way of 
preſent, to the city of Tyre, which they me conſidered 
as the mother of Carthage. The Tyrians had ſet it up in 
their city, and worſhip was paid to it. During the ſiege, on 
a dream which one of the citizens had, the Tyrians ima- 
cined that Apollo was determined to leavy them, and go 
over to Alexander, 
chain his ſtatue to Hercules's altar, to prevent the Deity in 
queſtion from leaving them, For theſe people were filly 
enough to believe, that after his ſtatue was thus faſtened 
down, it would not be poſſible for him to make his eſcape z 


and that he would be prevented from doing ſo by Hercules, 


the tutelar god of the city, 
thens had of their divinities ! 
Some of the Tyrians propoſed the reſtoring of a ſacrifice 
which had been diſcontinued for many ages ; and this was, 
to ſacrifice a child born of free parents to Saturn, The 
Carthaginians, who had borrowed this ſacrilegious euſtom 
from their founders, preſerved it till the deſtruction of their 
city ; and had not the old men, who were inveſted with the 


What a ſtrange idea the hea- 


greateſt authority in Tyre, oppofed this cruelly- ſuperſtitious 

cuſtom, a child would have been butchered on this occaſion, 
The Tyrians, finding their city expoſed every moment to 

be taken by ſtorm, reſolved to fall upon the Cyprian fleet, 


which lay at anchor off Sidon, They took the opportunity 
to do this at a time when the ſeamen of Alexander's fleet 
were diſperſed up and down; and that he himſelf was with. 
drawn to his tent, pitched on the ſea-ſhore, Accordingly, 
they came out, about noon, with thirteen gallies, all man- 


ned with chaich ſoldiers who were uſed to ſea-fights ; and 


(2) Diod, 1, 13. p. 226, 


Immediately they faſtened with a gold 


rowing 
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it rowing with all their might, came thundering on the ene. 
if my's veſſels, Part of them they found empty, and the reſt f. 
Ft had been manned in great haſte, Some of theſe they ſunk, fc 
14 and drove ſeveral of them againſt the ſhores, where they - 
mt daſhed to pieces. The loſs would have been ſtill greater, p 
| | 1 had not Alexander, the inſtant he heard of this ſally, ad- t 
"i; vanced at the head of his whole fleet with all imaginable 9 
— diſpatch againſt the Tyrians. However, theſe did not wait F 
| 5 their coming up, but withdrew into the harbour, after having t 
4 f alſo loſt ſome of their ſhips, q 
1 And now the engines playing, the city was warmly at- * 
wi! tacked on all ſides, and as vigorouſly defended, 'The be- Fi 
ny ſieged, taught and animated by imminent danger, and the 
1 extreme neceſſity to which they were reduced, invented 8 
1 Fi daily new arts to defend themſelves, and repulſe the enemy, 5 
3 They warded off all the darts diſcharged from the baliſtas 0 
| | againſt them, by the aſſiſtance of turning wheels, Which ; 
8 either broke' them to pieces, or carried them another way. 5 
"Pi 1 They deadened the violence of the ſtones that were hurled h 
1 at them, by ſetting up a kind of ſails and curtains made of F 
* a ſoft ſubſtance, which eaſily gave way, To annoy the 
7 | " ſhips which advanced againſt their walls, they fixed grap- q 
| j pling-irons and ſcythes to joyſts or beams: then ſtraining t 
1 their catapultas, (an enormous kind of croſs-bows) they 1 
4 | laid thoſe great pieces of timber upon them inftead of ar- 8 
#1 14 rows, and ſhot them off on a ſudden at the enemy. Theſe 4 
1 cruſhed ſome to pieces by their great weight: and the \ 
N [ hooks or penſile ſcythes with which they were armed, tore t 
4H others to pieces, and did conſiderable damage to their ſhips. ; 
1 0 They alſo had brazen ſhields, which they drew red-hot out b 
IF of the fire ; and, filling theſe with burning ſand, hurled a 
45 them in an inſtant from the top of the wall upon the ene- v 
Il f my, There was nothing the Macedonians ſo much a 
I dreaded as this laſt invention; ; for, the moment this burn- u 
1 ing ſand got to the fleſh, through the crevices in the ar- y 
. mour, it pierced to the very bone, and ſtuck fo cloſe, | f 


that there was no pulling it off; ſo that the folders, 
throwing down their arms, and tearing their cloaths 
to pieces, were in this manner expofed, naked and defence- 
leſe, to the ſhot of the enemy. kk 


f ALEXANDER 1 


. It was then Alexander, diſcouraged. at ſo, vigorous. a de- 
fence, debated ſeriouſly, whether. it would. not be proper 
for him to raiſe the ſiege, and g9 for Egypt: for, after 
having over-tun Aſia with prodigious rapidity, he found, his 
progreſs unhappily retarded ; and loſt, before a fingle ci- 

ty, the opportunity of cxecuting A great many projects 
a of infinitely greater importance. On the other fide, he * 
conſidered that it would be a great blemiſh to his reputa- 
5 MW tion, which had done him greater ſervice than his arms, 
ſhould he leave Tyre behind him, and thereby prove to the 
world, that he was not invineible. He therefore reſolved 
to make a laſt effgrt with a great number of ſhips, which 
he manned with the flower of bis army. Accordingly, 
a ſecond naval engagement was fought, in which the Ty- 
rians, after fighting with intrepidity, were obliged to draw 
off their Whole fleet towards the city. The king purſued 
their rear very cloſe, but was not able to enter the ha: - 
bour, being repulſed by arrows ſhot from the walls: 
however, he either took or ſunk a great number of their 
ſhips. 

Aba after letting his forces repoſe themſelves two 
days, advanced, his fleet and his engines, in order to at- 
; tempt a general . aſſault, Both the attack and defence 
FF. were now more - vigorous than ever. The courage of the 
: combatants increaſed with the danger; and each ſide, ani- 
mated by the moſt powerful motives, fought like lions. 
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Wherever the battering-rams had beat down any part of 
: the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, inſtantly. the 
| Argy raſpides mounted the breach with. the .utmoſt valour, 

being headed by Admetus, one of the braveſt officers in the 
J army, who was killed by the thruſt of a * part zan, as he 
was encouraging his ſoldiers, The preſence of the king, 
) and eſpecially the example he ſet, fired his troops with un- 


uſual bravery, He himſelf aſcended one, of the towers 
which was of a prodigious heighh and there was expoſed 
| to the greateſt danger his courage had ever made him 
hazard; for, being immediately known by his /-/gma and 


| A hind of balbert. 7 
Vo I. VII. 1 | the 
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the richneſs of bis armour, he ſerved as a mark for all the 


arrows of the enemy. On this occaſion he performed only 
wonders ; killing, with javelins, ſeveral of thoſe who de- 12 
fended the wall ; ; then, advancing nearer to them, he forced of 8 
ſome with his fword, and others with his. ſhield, either in- e 
to the city or the ſea ; the tower where he fought almoſt oy 
touching the wall, He ſoon went over it, by the aſſiſt- mY 
ance of floating-bridges, and folldwed by the nobility, ext 
poſſeſſed himſelf of two towers, and the ſp zce between wt 
them. The battering-rams had already "6 made ſeveral that 
breaches ;' the fleet had forced into the harbour, and ſome on 

of the Macedonians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the towers on 
which were abandoned. The Tyrians, ſeeing the enemy 2 
maſter of their rampart, retired towards an open place 58 
called Agenor, and there ſtood their ground; but Alexan- * 

der marching up with his regiment of body-guards, 2 
killed part of them, and obliged the reſt to fy, At the 2 
ſame time, Tyre being taken on that ſide Which lay to- 5 
wards the harbour, the Macedonians ran up and down every 555 

part of the city, ſparing no perſon who came in their 2 

way, being highly exaſperated at the long reſiſtance of the = 
beſieged, and the barbarities they had exerciſed towards * 
ſome of their comrades who had been taken in their re- may 

turn to Sidon, and thrown” from the battlements, after x 
their throats had been cut in the fight of the whole army. 1 

The Tyrians, ſeeing themſelves overpow!: ered on all ſides, 1 

ſome fly to the temple, to implore the aſſiſtance of the 1 
gods; others, ſhut ting themſelves in their houſes, eſcape i. 

the ſword of the conqueror, by a voluntary death; in fine, r 
others ruſh upon the enemy, firmly reſolved to ſell their po: 

lives at the deareſt rate, Moſt of the citizens were got 

on the houſe-tops, whence they threw ftones, and What- y+ 

| ever came firſt to hand, upon ſuch as advanced forward & 
: into the city. The king gave orders for killing all the Fe 
ih inhabitants (thoſe exceptgd who had ſheltered themſelves , 
j in the temples) and to fet fire to every part of Tyre. 2 
Although this order was publiſhed by ſound of trumpet, 0 


yet not one perſon who carried arms fle- to the aſylums. 
The temples were filled with ſuch old men and children 
onl7 
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only as had remained in the city. The old men waited 


at the doors of their houſes, in expectation every inſtant 
of being . ſacrificed to the rage of the foldiers, It is true, 
indeed, that the Sidonian ſoldiers. who were in Alexander's 
camp, faved great numbers of them. For, haying en- 
tered the city indiſcriminately with the conquerors, and 
calling to mind their ancient affinity with the Tyrians, 
Agenor having founded both Tyre and Sidon; they, for 
that reaſon, carried off great numbers privately on board 
their ſhips, and conveyed them to Sidon. By this kind. 
deceit; fifth thouſand were ſaved from the rage of the 
conqueror 3 and we may judge of the greatneſs of the 
ſlaughter, fromm the number of the ſoldiers who were cut 
to pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amount- 


ed to fix thouſand, However, the king's anger not be- 


ing fully appeaſed, he exhibited a ſcene which appeared 
dreadful, even to- the conquerors; for two thouſand men 
remaining after the ſoldiers had been glutted with ſlaught- 


er, Alexander cauſed them to be fixed upon croſſes along 


the ſea-ſhore, He pardoned the ambaſſadors of Carthage, 
who were come to their metropolis, to offer up a ſacri- 
fice to Hereules, according to annual cuſtom, The num- 
ber of priſoners, both foreigners and citizens, amounted to 
thirty thouſand,” who were all ſold, As for the Macedo- 
nians, their loſs was very inconfiderable. 

(r) Alexander himſelf ſacrificed to Hercules, and con- 
ducted the ceremony with all his land- forces under arms, 
in concert with the fleet. He alſo ſolemnized Gymnaſtic 
exerciſes in honour of the ſame god, in the temple dedi- 
cated to him, With regard to the ſtatue of Apollo, above- 
mentioned, he took off the chains from it, reſtored it to its 
former liberty, and commanded that this god ſhould thence- 
forwards. be firnamed Philalexander, that is, the friend of 


Alexander, If we may believe Timzus, le Greeks begun 


to pay him this ſolemn worſhip, for having occaſioned the 
taking of Tyre, which happened the day and hour that the 
Carthaginians had Se off this ſtatue from Oels The 


(90 A. M. 3672. Ant, ]. C. 332. EE 
R 2 | city 
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184 The His Tory. 


city of Tyres was taken about the end of . . 


having ſuſtained a ſeven months fiege. 

Thus was actompliſhed the menaces which God had pro- 
nounced by the mouth of his prophets againſt the city-of 
Tyre. 4 Nabuchodonoſor had begun to execute thoſe 
threats, by beſieging and taking it; and they were com- 


pleated by the ſad cataſtrophe 1 we have here. deſcribed, As 


this double event. forms one of the moſt conſiderable paſ- 
ſages in hiſtory, and that the ſcriptures have given us ſeveral 
very remarkable circumſtances of it; I ſhall endeayour to 
unite here, in one view, all that they relate concerning the 
city of Tyre, its power, riches, haughtineſs, and irreli- 
gion; the different puniſhments with which God chaſtiſed 
its pride and other vices ; in fine, its Lf re- eſtabliſhment, 
but in a manner entirely different from that of others. Me- 
thinks, I revive on a ſudden, when, through the multitude 
of profane hiſtories which heathen antiquity furniſhes, and 
In every part whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, not to 


ſay more, of the Almighty ; the ſacred ſcriptures. exhibit 


themſelves, and unfold to me the ſecret defigns of God over 
kingdoms and empires ; and teach me what idea we are to 


form of thoſe things which appear the moſt worthy of (3 


teem, the moſt auguſt in the eyes of men, 
But before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, I fhall 
here preſent the reader with a little extract of the hiftory of 


that famous city, by which he will be the better enabled to | 


underſtand the prophecies, 
(s) Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred and 


forty years before the building of the nde of Jeruſalem: 


for this reaſon it is called by Iſaiah, The daughter of Siden. 
It foon ſurpaſſed its mother-city in — power and 
riches, | 

(e) It was beſieged by Salmanaſar, and alone reſiſted the 
united fleets of the Aſſyrians and Phenicians ; a circum- 
ſtance which greatly heightened its pride, 


(5) A.M. 2992. Ant. J. C. 17 72. Joſeph. Antig, 1. 8. c. 3 

(:) A. M. 328 5. Ant. J. C. 719. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 9. c. -m 

Dy Ann as he 15 called in our vetſion. 
1 (1) 8 


a. 
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(2) Nabuchodonoſor laid ſiege to Tyre, at the time that 
Ithobalus was king of that city; but did not take it till 
thirteen years after. But before it was conquered, the in- 
habitants had retired, with moſt of their effects, into a 
neighbouring iſland, where they built a new city. The old 
one was razed to the very foundations, and has ſinte been 
no more than a village, known by the name of — 
or antient Tyre: but the new one roſe to Faun power 
than ever. 


It was in this Feit and flouriſhing condititir; wht Alex- 


ander beſieged and took it. And here begins the ſeventy 


years of obſcurity and oblivion, in which it was to lie, ac- 


cording to Iſaiah. It was indeed ſoon repaired, becauſe the 


Sidonians, who entered the city with Alexander's army, 


ſaved fifteen thouſand of their citizens, (as was before ob- 
ſerved) who, after their return, applied themſelves to traffic, 


and repaired the ruins of their country with incredible ap- 


plication 3 beſides which, the women and children, who 


had i ſent to 8 and lodged i in a place of ſafety, 


returned to it at the ſame time. But Tyre was confined to 
the iſland in which it ſtood, Its trade extended no farther 
than the neighbouring cities, and it had loſt the empire of 


the ſea, And when, eighteen years after, Antigonus be- 


ſieged it with a ſtrong fleet, we do not find that the Tyrians 


had any maritime forces to oppoſe him. This ſecond ſiege, 
which reduced it a ſecond time to captivity, plunged it into 


the ſtate of oblivion from which it endeavoured to extricate 


itſelf ; and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold by 
IGiab, 


This term of Years being 1 Tyre „ its 


former credit; and, at the ſame time, reſumed its former 


vices; till at laſt converted by the preaching of the goſpel, 
it becamg A holy and religious city. The ſacred writings 
acquaint us with part of theſe —— and this is what 
we are now to ſhew, 


(x) Tyre, before the captivity of the Jon in Babylon, 


"Ek, M. 3432. Ant. J. 0. 572. Joſeph, Antiq. I. 10. c. 11. 
(+) Ezek, xxvi. and xxvii. throughout, Ezek. xxvii. 4-25. 
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186 | The HirarTronry® 7 
was, confidered as one of the moſt antient and flouriſhing d ci 


ties of the world. Its induſtry and very advantageous ſitua. 
tion had raiſed it to the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and made 
it the center of all the trade in the univerſe, From' the ex. 


treme parts of Arabia, Perſia, and India, to the moſt re. 
mote weſtern coaſts ; from Seythia and the northern coun. 
tries, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the ſouthern countries; all 
nations contributed to the increaſe of its riches, ſplendor 
and power, Not only the ſeveral things uſeful and: neceſſary 
to ſociety, which thoſe various regions produced; but 
whatever they had of a rare, curious, magnificent, or pre- 
cious kind, and beſt adapted to the ſupport of luxury and 


pride ; ; all theſe, I ſay, were brought to its markets. And 


Tyre, on the other fide, as from a common ſource, dif. 


perſed this varied abundance over all-kingdoms, and infected 


them with its corrupt manners, by infpiring mankind with 
a love for eaſe, vanity, luxury and voluptuouſneſs. | 

(y) A long; uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities had ſwell. 
ed the pride of Tyre, She delighted to conſider herſelf as 
the queen of cities ; a queen, whoſe head is adorned with 
a diadem ; whoſe correſpondents are illuſtrious princes ; 
whoſe rich traders diſpute for ſuperiority with kings ; who 
ſees every maritime power, either as her allies or depend- 
ents; and who made herſelf neceſſary or formidable to- all 
nintichs. 

Tyre had now filled up the meaſure of her Möwen, by 
her impiety againſt Gd, and her barbarity exerciſed againſt 


his people. She had rejoiced over the ruins of Jeruſalem, 
in the infulting words following. (z) Bebold then the gates 


of this fo populors city are broken down, Her inhabitants 


ſpall come to me, and I will enrich myſelf ꝛvith her ſpotls, 


now fhe is laid waſfle, (a) She was not fatisfied with 


having reduced the Jews to a ſtate of captivity, notwith- 


ſtanding the alliance between them; with ſelling them to 


the Gentiles, and delivering them up to their moſt cruel 


(5 Ezek. xxvi. 17. XXVii, 3, 4. 25— 32, 33. 


e pid, v, 2, Fe (a) Joel it, 2, 8, Ae i. 9, 


10. 5 


2 


enemies: 


geance of God upon Tyre. 


of AL EX AN DE R. 
enemies: (5) ſhe likewiſe had ſeized updn the inheritance 
of the Lord, and carried away from his temple the moſt 
precious things, to enrich. therewith the: temples of her 
idols. ; 

(e) This orofanation and ruolty drew down” the weh. 


187 


God is reſolved to deftroy 
her, becauſe ſhe relied” ſo much upon her own ſtrength, 
her wiſdom, her' riches, and her alliances. He therefore 
brought againſt her Nabuchodonoſor, that king of kings, 
to overflow her with his mighty hoſts, as with waters 
that overſpread their banks, in order to Jemolifh her ram- 
parts, to ruin her proud palaces, to deliver up her mer- 
chandizes and treaſures to the ſoldier, and to raze Tyre 
to the very foundations, after having ſet fire to it, and ei- 
ther extirpated or diſperſed all its inhabitants, 

(d) By this ſo unexpected a fall, the Almighty will 
teach the aſtoniſhed nations, that he more evidently-dif-. 


plays his providence by the moſt incredible revolutions ' 


of ſtates; and that his will only direfts the enterprizes 
of men, and guides them as he pleaſes, in order to wan 
ble the proud. 

But Tyre, after ſhe had recovered her wiles; and re- 
paired her ruins, forgot her former ſtate of humiliation, 
and the guilt which had reduced her to it, (e) She ſtill 
was puffed up with the glory of poſſefling the empire of 


the ſea; of being the ſeat of univerſal commerce; of 


giving birth to the moſt famous colonies; of having with= 
in her walls merchants, whoſe credit, riches and ſplendor, 
equalled them to the princes and great men of the earth; 

(J) of being governed by a monarch, who might juſtly ba 
entitled god of the ſea ; 
moſt remote antiquity ; ; of having acquired, by a long 
ſeries of ages, a Kind of eternity ; and of having a right 
to promiſe herſelf another ſuch eternity in times to come. 


(b). Joel iii. 2, 4, 7. hoe. i. 9, 10. 
xvii, 2, 6. Ezek, xxvi. 3— 12, and 19, XXvii. 27, 34. 
(4) Ezek. xxvi. 15, 18. and xxvit. 33, 36. Ifa. xxiii. 8, 9. 
(e) Ja, xxiii, 3, „ 7s Sy 12. (Ft) Ezek, xxviii. 2. 


J) But 


(e) Jerem. 
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The HIS TON 

(J) But ſince this city, corrupted by pride, by avarice 
and luxury, has not profited by the firſt leſſon which God 
had given her, in the perſon of the king of Babylon; 
and that, after being oppreſſed by all the forces of the 
caſt, ſhe ſtill would not learn to confide no longer in the 


falſe and imaginary ſupports of her own greatneſs : (g) God 
foretels her another chaſtiſement, which he will ſend upon 

her from the weſt, near 400 years after the firſt, (5) Her 
deſtruction will come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia; 


from a kingdom ſo weak and obſcure, that it had dos 


deſpiſed a few years before; a kingdom whence ſhe could 
never have expected ſuch a blow, Tyre, poſſeſſed with an 
opinion of ber own wiſdom, and proud of her fleets, of ber 
immenſe riches, wwhich ſhe heaped up as mire in the ſtreets, 


and alſo protected by the whole power of the Perſian 


empire, does not imagine ſhe has any thing to fear from 


thoſe new enemies, who, being ſituated at a great diſ- 


tance from her, without either money, ſtrength, or reputa- 
tion; having neither harbours nor ſhips, and being quite 
unſkilled in navigation, cannot therefore, as ſhe imagines, 
annoy her with their land- forces. (:) Tyre looks upon 
herſelf as impregnable, becauſe ſhe is defended by lofty for- 
tifications, and ſurrounded on all fides by the ſea as with 
a moat and a girdle : nevertheleſs Alexander, by filling up 
the arm of the ſea which ſeparates her from the continent, 
will force off her girdle, and demoliſh thoſe ramparts which 


ſerved her as a ſecond: encloſure, 


Tyre, thus diſpoſſeſſed of her dignity as queen and as a 
free city, boaſting no more her diadem nor her girdle, will 
be reduced, during ſeventy years, to the mean condition of 
a ſlave. (&k) The Lord hath purpoſed it, to Pain the pride 
of all glory, and to bring into contempt all the honourable of 
the earth. (I) Her fall will drag after it the ruin of trade 
in * and the will prove to all cities a ſubject. of 


77 Iſa. xxili, A (g) Ib. xxiii. 17, 12. Ib. 
iii. 1. 5) 1 Maccab. i. 1. Zech. ix. 2, 5l 
(7) Iſa. xxiii. 10, 11, 13. (A) Ifa, xxiii, 9. 

14 Ibid, ver. 3s 11, 14, | | 3 
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forrow and. groans, by making them loſę the preſent 


means and the future hopes of enriching themſelves, 


(n) To prove, in a ſenſible manner, to Tyre, that the 


prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, and that all 


the ſtrength and wiſdom of man can no ways ward off or 
ſuſpend the puniſhment which God has prepared for pride 
and the abuſe of riches: Iſaiah ſets before her the ex- 
ample of Babylon, whoſe deſtruction ought to have been 
an example to her. 
the foundations af his 
moſt populous, and embelliſhed with more edifices, both 
public and private, than any other city, She was the ca- 
pital of the firſt empire that ever. exiſted, and was found- 
ed, in order to command over the pur tg earth, which 
ſremed to be inhabited only by families; which the had 
brought forth and ſent out as ſo many colenies, whoſe 
common parent ſhe was. Nevertheleſs, ſays the prophet, 
the is no more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The ci- 
tizens of Babylon had multiplied. their ramparts and cita- 
dels, to render even the beſieging it impracticable. The 


inhabitants had raiſed pompous palaces, to make their 


names immortal; but all theſe fortifications were but as 
ſo many dens, in the eyes of providenice, for wild beaſts 
to dwell in; and theſe edifices were doomed to fall to duſt, 
or elſe to ink to kumble cottages. 

After ſo ſignal an example, continues the prophet, ſhall 
Tyre, which is ſo much inferior to Babylon in many re- 
ſpects, dare to hope that the menaces pronounced by heaven 
againſt ber, wiz, to deprive her of the empire of the . 
and deſtroy her _ will not be fulfilled ; ? | 


(m) Iſa, xxili. ver. 13, 14. 


* Bebold the land of the palaces rhereef, and he night 
Chaldcans ; this people vas not it to ruin. Howl, ye ſhips 


till the Afſyrian founded ir for of Tarſhifh : for yuu! lrenged 


xxiii. 13, 


them that dwell in the wilder- is laid waſte. 
neſs : they ſtt up the towers 14. 
thereof, 2 raiſed up - the 


F -(n) To 


of ALEXANDER % 


* This city, in which Nimrod laid 
empire, was the moſt ancient, the 
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(2) Ver. 18. 


195 The Hrsvory 
(2) To make her the more roy ſenfible how muck 
reduce her to a ſtate 
of humiliation and oblivion during threeſcore and ten years, 
(o) But after this ſeaſon of obſcurity, the will again endea: 
vour to appear with the air of a harlot, whoſe charms and 
artifices ſhe ſhall aſſume; ſhe will enb1y her utmoſt endea- 
vours to corrupt youth, and ſooth their paſſions, * To pro- 
mote her commerce ſhe will uſe fraud, deceit, and the moſt 
inſidious arts. She will. viſit every part of the world, to 
collect the moſt rare and moſt delicious products of eyery 
country; to inſpire the various nations of the univerſe with 
a love and admiration for ſuperfluities and ſplendor; and 
fill them with an averſion for the ſimplicity and Fragality of 
their ancient mannets, And the 1 will ſet every engine at 
work, to renew her ancient treaties z to recover the confi 
dence of her former correſpondents, and to compenſate, by 
a ſpeedy abundance, the ſterility of ſeventy years, 
(p) Thus, in proportion, as the Almighty ſhall give Tyre 
an opportunity of recovering her trade and credit, the ſhall 
return to her former ſhameful traffic, which God had 
ruined, by ſtripping her of the great „e he had ap- 
plied to ſuch pernicious uſes, ' 
(2) But at laſt, Tyre, converted by the goſpel, ſhall no 
more be a ſcandat and a ftumbling-block: to nations, She 


ſhall no longer ſacrifice her labour to the idolatry of wealth, 


but to the worſhip of the Lord, and the comfort of thoſe 
who ſerve him, She ſhall no longer render her riches bar- 
ren and uſeleſs by detaining them ; but ſhall ſcatter them, 
like fruitful ſeed, from the hands of believers and winter 
of the goſpel. 

One of God's deſigns, in the prophecies juſt now cited, is 


to give us a juſt idea of a traffic, whoſe only motive is ava- 


rice, and whoſe fruits are pleaſures, vanity and immorality. 
Mankind look upon cities enriched with a commerce like 
that of Tyre (and it is the ſame with private perſons) as 

happier than any other; as worthy of envy, and as fit 


(2) Iſa. xxiii, 15, (p) Ver. 17. 


(o) Ver. 16. 


(from 
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(from their induſtry, labour, and the ſucceſs of their ap- 
plications : and conduct) to be propoſed as patterns for the 
reſt to copy after: but God, on the contrary, exhibits them 
to us under the ee, a woman loſt to all ſenſe 
of virtue; as a woman, whoſe only view is to ſeduce and 


corrupt youth; who only ſooths the paſſions and flatters 


the ſenſes; who abhors modeſty and every ſentiment of 
honour: 3 and who,  baniſhing from her countenance every 
characteriſtic of N glories in ignominy. We are not 
to infer from hence, that traffic is ſinful in itſelf; but we 
ſhould ſeparate from the eſſential foundation of trade, which 
is juſt and lawful when rightly uſed, the paſſions of men 
which intermix with, and by that means pervert the order 
and end of it. Tyre, converted to chriſtianity, teaches 
merchants in what manner they are vo carry on their traffic, 
and the uſes to which they ought to apply their profits, 


Sect, VII. 1 writes. a ſecond letter to Alexander, 
Jour ney f the latter to Feru ſalem, The honour be pays to 
Jaddus the high prieſt. He 1s ſhewn thoſe prophecies of 
Daniel which relate to himſelf. The king grants great pri- 
wileges to the Fes, but refuſes. them to the Samaritans, 
He beſieges and takes Gaza, enters Egypt and ' ſubdaes that 
country, He there lays the foundations of Alexandria, , then 
goes into Libya; where he wiſits the temple of Fupiter Am- 
mn, and cauſes himſelf to be declared the ſon C that god, 

Hrs return into Eb. 2 « 


. (5) HILST Alexander was carrying on the Beg 


of Tyre, he had received a ſecond letter from 

Dari us, who at laſt gave him the title of king, “ He 
* offered him ten thoufand talents (thirty millions) as a 
* ranſom for the captive princeſſes, and his daughter Sta- 
*« tira in marriage, with all the country he had conquered as 


„far as the Euphrates. Darius hinted to him the incon- 


* ftancy of fortune; and deſcribed, in the moſt pompous 
terms, the numberleſs troops, who were ſtill under his 


(5) Plut, in Alex. p. 681. Ks 1 4. cap. 5. Ar- 


Han, J. 2. P/. 191. 
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92 The 'Hierory' 
c command. Could he (Alexander) think, that it was 6 
« very eaſy to croſs the Euphrates, | the Tigris, the Arares 
te and the Hydaſpes, which were as ſo many bulwarks to 
© the Perſian empire? That he ſhould” not be always fhut 
© up between rocks and paſſes: that they ought both to 
cc appear in à plain, and that then Alexander would be 


e aſhamed to come before him _ with only a handful" ef 


«© men.“ The king hereupon ſummoned a council, in 
which Parmenio was of opinion, that he ought to atcept of 
thoſe offers, declaring he himſelf would m—_ to them, 
were he Alexander. And ſo would J, replied Alexander, 
woere I Parmenio. He therefore retuined following an- 
ſwer': © That he did not want the money Darius offered 
cc him: that it did not become Darius to offer a thing he 
** no longer poſſeſſed, or to pretend to diftribute what he 
c“ had entirely loſt. . That in caſe he was the only perſon 
«© who did not know which of them was ſuperior, a battle 
by would Toon determine it, That he ſhould not think to 
cc intimidate, with rivers, a man who had croſſed ſo many 
© ſeas, That to whatſoever place he might find it proper 
ce to retire, Alexander would not fail to find him out,” 
Darius, upon receiving this anſwer, loſt all hopes of an ac- 
commodation, and prepared again for war. 

(:) From Tyre Alexander marched. to Jeruſalem, aun 


reſolved to ſhew it no more favour than he had done the 


former city; and for this reaſon, The Tyrians were ſo 


much employed in traffic, that they quite neglected huſ- 


bandry, and brought moſt of their corn. and other provi- 
Gons from the countries in their neighbourhood, (2) Gali- 
lea, Samaria and Judza furniſhed them with the greateſt 


quantities. At the ſame time that Alexander laid fiege to 


their city, he himſelf was obliged to ſend for proviſions from 
thoſe countries: he therefore ſent commiſſaries to ſummon 
the inhabitants to ſubmit, and furniſh his army with what- 
ever they might want. The Jews, however, deſired to 
be excuſed, alledging that they had taken an oath of fidelity 
to Darius ; and ee in — 8 that they would ne- 


1 Joſeph, Antiq, 11. 8. | (s) Acts xii, 20. 
ver 


int 


Jer 
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ver acknowledge any other ſovereign as long as he was liyv- 


ing: A rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only 
people who in that age acknowledged the true God! The 
Samaritans, however, did not imitate them in this parti- 
cular ; for they ſubmitted with chearfulneſs to Alexander, 

and even ſent him eight thouſand men, to ſerve at the * 
of Tyre and: in other places, For the better underſtanding 
of what follows, it may be neceflary, for us to preſent. the 

reader, in few words, with the ſtate of the Samaritans at 
that time; and the. cauſe oF: the ſtrong antipathy between 
them and the. Jews, 

I obſerved * elſewhere, has the Samaritans did not de- 
ſcend from the Iſraelites, but were a colony of idolaters, 
taken from the countries on the other ſide of the Euphrates, 
whom Aſaraddon, king of the Aſſyrians, had ſent to inha- 
bit the cities of Samaria, after the ruin of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, Theſe people, who were called Cuthæi, 
blended the worſhip of the God of Iſrael with that of their 
idols; and on all occaſions diſcovered an enmity to the 
Jews. This hatred was much ſtropger after the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonith captivity, before and after 
the reſtoration of the temple. | 

Notwithſtanding the refermation which the holy man Ne- 
We had wrought in Jeruſalem, with regard to the mar- 
rying of ſtrange or foreign women; the evil however had 
ſpread jo far, that the high prieſt's houſe, which ought 
to have been preſerved more than any other from theſe cri- 
minal mixtures, was itſelf polluted with them, (x) One 
of the ſons of Jehoiada the high-prieft, whom Joſephus calls 


Manaſſes, had married the daughter of Sanaballat the Ho- 


ronite ; and many more had followed his example, But 
Nehemiah, zealous for the law of God which was ſo ſhame- 
folly viclarad, commanded, without exception, all who had 


married A Nomen, vither to put them away immedi- : 


ately q or depart the country. (y) Manaſſes choſe to go 


into baniſhment rather than ſeparate himſelf from his wife, 


WV 


* Vol; IK of the Aſſyrians, 


(x) 2 Efd, xiil, 28. (3) Joſeph. Antiquit. 
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10 5 The H, a 
and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither he was fot 
| lowed by great numbers as rebellious as himſelf ;' he there 
fettled them under the protection of Sanaballat his father. 
in-law, who was governor of that country, | 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom prodably 
the war which broke out between Egypt and Petfia, had 
forced into Pheenicia) leave to build on mount Garizim near 
Simaria, a temple like that of Jeruſalem ; and to appoint 


Manaſſes, his ſon-in-law, prieſt thereof, Free that time, 


Samaria became the aſylum of all the malecontents of Ju- 
dæa. And it was this raiſed the hatred of the my againft 
the Samaritans to its greateſt height, when they faw that 
the latter, notwithſtanding the expreſs prohibition of the 
law, which fixed the ſolemn worſhip of the God of Tirad 
in the city of Jeruſalem, had nevertheleſs raiſed altar againſt 
altar, and temple againſt temple z and refuged all who fled 
from Jeruſalem, to ſcreen themſelves from the puriiffiment 
which would have been infited on them for en, the 
law. 

Such was * ſtate er Judas" wht Alem laid beg 
to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before obſerved, had ſent 
him a conſiderable body of troops; whereas the Jews 
thought they could not ſubmit to Fm, as long as Darius, 
to whom they had taken an oath of allegiance, 8 be 
alive. 

Alexander, being little uſed to ſuch an anſwer, lj. 
larly after he had obtained ſo many victories, and thinking 
that all things ought to bow before him, reſolved, the in- 
ſtant he had conquered Tyre, to march againſt the Jews, 
and puniſh their diſobedience as rigorouſly 7 as he had done 
that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus the ich- brief who go- 
verned under the Perſians, ſeeing himſelf expoſed, with all 
the inhabitants, to the wrath of the conqueror, had re- 
courſe to the protection of the Almighty ; gave orders for 
the offering up public prayers to implore his aſſiſtance, and 
made ſacrifices, The night after, God appeared to him in 
a dream, and bid him To cauſe flowers to be ſcatterd 
* up and down the city ; te ſet open all the gates, and 30, 
ce clotted 


1 
1 


of ALL AWDER. Ione- 


« clothed in his pontifical robes, with all the priefts dreſſed 


« alſo in their veſtments, and all the reſt clothed in bite, 
« and meet Alexander, and not fear any evil from that 
« king, inaſmuch as he would protect them. This com- 


mand was punQually obeyed ; and accordingly this auguſt 


proceſſion, the very day . marched out of the city to 
an eminence called * Sapha, whence there was a view of all 
the plain, as well as of the temple and city of Jeruſalem, 
Here the whole proceſſion waited the arrival of Alexander. 
The Syrians and Phœnicians who were in his army, were 
perſuaded that the wrath. of this prince was ſo great, that 
he would certainly puniſh. the high-pri@ after an exemplary 
manner, and deftroy that city in the ſame manner as he had 
done Tyre; and, fluſhed with joy upon that account, they 


waited in expectation of glutting their eyes with the calami- 


ties of a people, to whom they bore a mortal hatred, As 


ſoon as the Jews heard of the king's approach, they ſet out 


to meet him with all the pomp before deſcribed. Alexander 


Was ſtruck at the fight of the high-prieft, in whoſe mitre 


and forehead a golden plate was fixed, on which the name of 
God was written, The moment the king perceived the 
high-prieſt, he advanced towards him with an air of the 
moſt profound reſpect ; bowed his body, adored the auguſt 


name upon his front, and ſaluted him who wore it with a 


religious veneration, Then the Jews ſurrounding Alex- 


ander, 'raifed their voices to wiſh him every kind of profpe- 


rity, All the ſpectators were ſeized with inexpreffible fur- 
prize ; they could ſcarce believe their eyes; and did not 


know how to account for a figbt, fo ny” to their ex- 


pectation, and fo vaſtly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his aſtoniſh- 
ment, aſked the king how it came to paſs that he, who was 
adored by every one, adored the high-prieſt of the Jews. 
* 1 do not, replied Alexander, adore the high-prieft, but 
* the God whoſe minifter he is; for whilft I was at Dia in 
* Macedonia (my mind wholly fixed on the great deſign of 


* The Hebrew <vord Sapha ferifies, to diſcover from fav, 8 


| Jran a tower or centry-box, » 
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te the Perſian Fay” as I was revolving the methods how to 


4 conquer Aſia, this very man, dreſſed in the ſame robes, 
<c appeared to me in a dream; exhorted me to banith every 
<< fear, bid me croſs. the | Helleſpont boldly; and aſſured 
£c me, that God would march at the head of my army, 
„ and give me the victory over that of the Perfians.” 
Alexander added, that the inſtant he ſaw this prieſt, he 
knew him by his habit, his ſtature, his air, and his face, 
to be the ſame perſon whom he had ſeen at Dia; that he 
was firmly perſuaded, it was by the command, and under 
the immediate conduct of heaven, that he had undertaken 


this war; that he ſas ſure he ſhould overcome Darius here- 


after, and deſtroy the empire of the Perſians ; and that this 


was the reaſon why he adored this God in the perſon of his 


prieſt, Alexander, after having thus anſwered Parmenio, 
embraced the high-prieſt, 'and all his brethren; then walk. 
ing in the midſt of them, he arrived at Jeruſalem, where 
he offered ſacrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner 
preſcribed to him by the high-prieft. , 

The high-prieſt, afterwards, . ſhewed him thoſe ole 
in the propheſy of Daniel which. are ſpoken of that mo- 
narch. I ſhall here give an extract of them, to ſhew how 
conſpicuouſly the moſt diftant events are preſent to the 
creator, | 

(z) God manifeſts, by the propheſy of 1 Daniel, that 
grandeur, empire, and glory, are his; that he beſtows 
them on whomſoever he pleaſes, and withdraws them, in 
like manner, to puniſh the abuſe of them ; that his wiſdom 
and power ſolely determine the courſe of events in all ages; 
(a) that he changes, by the meer effect of his will, the 


whole face of human affairs; chat he ſets up new Line: 


doms, overthrows the ancient ones, and effaces them, even 


to the very footſteps of them, with the ſame eaſe as the 


wind carries off the ſmalleſt chaff from the threſhing-floor, 
(5) God's deſign, in ſubjeQting ſtates to ſuch aſtoniſhing 


revolutions, is to teach men, that they are in his preſence 


(z) Dan, ii. 20, 21, 37. 


(a) Ib, ll, 35. 


(6) Dan, iv. 32, 34, 35, 36. | . 
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25 nothing; that he alone is the moſt High, the eternal 
king, the forereign arbiter ; who acts as he pleaſes,” with 
fuprem® power both in Heaven and in earth, (c) For the 

tting this defign in execution, the prophet ſees an auguſt 
Pass in which the angels being appointed as ſpectators 
and overfeers of governments and kings, enquire into the 
vſe which thefe make of the authority that heaven entrufted 
them with, in quality of his miniſters; and when they abufe 
it, thefe * ſpirits, zealous for the glory of their Sovereign, 

eſcech God to puniſh their injuſtice and ingratitude; and 
to humble their pride, by caſting them from the chrone, 
and raifing to it the moſt abject among mankind, | 

(d) God, to make theſe important truths ſtill more ſen- 
able, news Daniel four dreadful beaſts who riſe from a vaſt 
ſea, in which the four winds combat together with fury ; 
and, under theſe ſymbols, he repreſents to the prophet the 
origin, the characteriſtics, and fall of the four great em- 
pires, which are to govern the whole world ſucceſſively. A 
"dreadful, but too real image! For, empires riſe out of noiſe 
and eonfuffon; they ſubſiſt in blood and ſlaughter; they 
exerciſe their 1 with violence and cruelty; they think 
it glorious to carry terror and deſolation into all places; but 


yet, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, they are ſubje&t to 


continual viciſſitudes, and unforeſeen deſtruction. 
15 The prophet then relates more particularly the cha- 
racter of each of theſe empires. After having repreſented 


the empire of the Babylonians under the image of a lioneſs, 


and that of the Medes and Perſians under the form of a 


dear greedy of prey, he draws the picture of the Grecian 
monarchy, by preſenting us with ſuch of its characteriſtics, 
as it is more immediately known by. Under the image of a 


ſpotted Teopard, with four heads and four wings, he ſha- 
en Alexander, intermixed with good and bad qualities ; 


© Dan. iv. 14. 0% This. vii 2, 3. (0 hid, 


II. 4, 


* I: woas of the” 4: Are of eicty of men to berd with zoild 
theſe angels, that Nabuchodo- beafts, 
reſer 2025 driven from the ſo- 
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198 The HreToty b | 
raſh and iel e in his reſolutions, rapid i in his £nqueſts ; - 
flying with the ſwiftneſs of a bird of prey, rather than | th 
marching with the weight of an army laden with the whole ba 
equipage of war; ſupported by the valour and capacity of ri 
his generals, four of whom, after having aſſiſted him in b 
conquering his empire, divide it among themſelves. fi 
(F) To this picture the prophet. adds elſewhere new M 
touches, He enumerates the order of the ſucceſſion of the WW tx 
kings of Perſia; he declares, in preciſe terms, that after * 
the three firſt kings, viz, Cyrus, Cambyſes, and Darius, a q1 
fourth monarch will ariſe, who is Xerxes; and that he will ft 
exceed all his predeceſſors in power and in riches; that this L 
prince, puffed - with the idea.of his own grandeur, which f 
ſhall have roſe to its higheſt pitch, will aſſemble all the peo- 
ple in his boundleſs dominions, and lead them to the con- 
queſt of Greece, But as the prophet takes notice only of 
the march of this multitude, and does not tell us what 
ſucceſs they met with, he thereby gives us pretty clearly 
to underſtand, that Xerxes, a ſoft, injudicious, and fearful 
prince, will not have the leaſt ſucceſs in any of his projects. 
(g) On the contrary, from among the Greeks in queſ- 
tion, attacked unſucceſsfully by the Perfians, there will 
ariſe a king of a genius and turn of mind quite different 
from that of Xerxes; and this is Alexander the Great. He 
ſhall be a bold, e monarch; he ſhall 1080 in all 
his enterprizes; he ſhall extend bis dominion far and wide, 
and ſhall eſtabliſh an irreſiſtible power on the ruins of the 
vanquiſhed nations: but at a time when he ſhall imagine 
himſelf to be moſt firmly ſeated on the throne, he ſhall loſe 
his life, with the regal dignity, and not leave any poſterity 
to ſucceed him in it, This new monarchy, loſing on a 
ſudden the ſplendor and power for which it was ſo renowned 
under Alexander, ſhall divide itſelf towards the four winds 
of heaven. From its ruins there ſhall ariſe not only four 
great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Afia minor, and Macedon, 
but alſo ſeveral other foreigners, or Barbarians, ſhall uſurp 
its provinces, and form kingdoms out of tele, 


(F) Dan, xi, 2, (g) Ibid, xi. 3, 4 
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65) In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet compleats 
the deſcription in ſtill ſtronger colours, the character, the 
battles, the ſeries of ſucceſſes, the riſe and fall of theſe two 
rival empires, By the image he gives of a powerful ram, 
having two horns of an unequal length, he declares that the 
firſt of theſe empires ſhall be compoſed of Perſians and- 
Medes; that its ſtrength ſhall conſiſt in the union of theſe 
two nations-3 ; that the Perſians ſhall nevertheleſs exceed the 
Medes in authority; that they ſhall have a ſeries of con- 
queſts, without meeting with any oppoſition j; 3 that they 
ſhall firſt extend them towards the weſt, by ſubduing the 
Lydians, the provinces of Afia minor and Thrace; ; that they. 
ſhall afterwards turn their arms towards the north, in order 
to ſubdue part of Scythia, and the nations bordering on the 
Caſpian ſea; in fine, that they ſhall endeavour to enlarge 
their dominions towards the ſouth, by ſubjecting Egypt and 
Arabia; but that they ſhall not invade the nations of the 
eaſt, 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to 
Daniel, under the ſymbol of a he-goat of prodigious fize ; 
be perceives that the Macedonian army will march from the 
weſt, in order to invade the empire of the Perſians ; that it 
will be headed by a warrior famous for his power and glory; 
that it will take immenſe marches in queſt of the enemy, 
even into the very heart of his dominions that it ſhall ad» 
vence towards this enemy with ſuch rapidity, that it will 
ſeem only to ſkim the ground; that it will give this empire 
its mortal wound; entirely ſubvert it by repeated victories, 
and deſtroy the double power of the Perfians and Medes; 
during which not one monarch, whether its ally or neigh- 
bour, ſhall give it the leaſt aer 

But as ſoon as this monarchy ſhall have roſe to its greateſt 
height, Alexander, who formed its greateſt ſtrength, ſhall 
be ſnatched from it; and then there will ariſe, towards 
the four parts of the world, four Grecian monarchies, 
which, though vaſtly inferior to that of Alexander, will 
however be very og en 


(B) Dan, viii, 
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Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than a 
ſeries. of prophecies, all of them fo clear, ſo exif, and fo 
circumftantial.; prophecies, which go ſo far as to point ont, 
that a prince ſhall die without leaving a ſingle Facceſfor 
from among his on family, and that four of his generals 
will divide his empire between them? But we muſt peruſe 
theſe prophecies in the ſcriptures themſelves, The Vulgate 

* 

agrees, a few places excepted, pretty nearly with the He. 
brew, which I ſhall tranſlate * agreeable to the ori 
text. | 

i) In the third year of the 1 of king Behbasse, a 
ion appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, after that which 
appeared unto' me at the firſt. And I ſaw in a viſſon (and it 
came to paſs wohen I ſaw, that I was at Shufhan in the pa- 
lace, wobich is in the province of Elam) and I ſaw in 4 wifun, 
and I was by the river of Ulai, Then I lifted up mine eyes, 
and ſaw, and behold there flood before the river a RAM, which 
had two horns, and the two horns were high : but one wat 
higher than the other, and the higher came up laſt, T ſaw the 
ram puſhing eſwoard, and northward, and ſouthward : fo 
that no beafis might fand before him, neither was there am 
that could deliver out of his hand, but be did according to his 
 aoill, and became great, And as I vas conſidering, behold, an 
he: gaur came from the weſt, on the face of the» wwhole earth, 
and touched not the ground; and the goat had a notable horn 
between bis eyes. Ard be came to the ram that had but two 
Horns, which I had ſeen fanding before the river, and ran unto 
him in the fury of his power, And I ſaw him come cloſe unto the 
ram, and bewas moved with choler againſt him, and ſmote the 
ram, and brake bis two horns, and there was no power in the 
ram to fland before him, but be caſt him down to the ground, 
and flamped upon him : and there was none that could deliver 
the ram out of his hand, Therefore the he-goat waxed ven 
great, and when he was frong, the great born was Broten; 


(i) Dan, viii, 1—8. 


* We have not followed make uſe of our 0 or 5 of 
Mr. Rollin's tranſlation here, the bible, 


beltving it more Proper to 
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ard from it came out Four ere ones towards the Four 27 nds | 


of heavens 2 
A great number of very important reflections might be 


made on the prophecies I have now repeated: but theſe 1 


ſhall leave to the reader's underſtanding and religion, and 
will make but one remark ; on which however T ſhall not 
expatiate ſo much as the ſubject might deſerve, | 
The Almighty prefides in general over all events which 
happen in the world; and rules, with abſolute ſway, the 
fate of all men in particular, of all cities, and of all em- 
pires; but then he conceals the operations of his wiſdom, 
and the wonders of his providence, beneath the veil of na- 
tural cauſes and ordinary events. 
exhibits to us; whether ſieges, or the conqueſts of cities; 


battles won or loſt; empires eſtabliſhed or overthrown ; in 


all theſe, I ſay, there appears nothing but what 1s uma 
and natural: God ſeems to have no concern in theſe things, 


and we ſhould be tempted to believe that he abandons men 


entirely to their views, their talents, and their paſſions ; if 


we, perhaps, except the Jewiſh nation, whom he conſidered 


as his own peculiar people, 

To prevent our falling into a temptation ſo repugnant to 
religion, and even reaſon itſelf, God breaks at every inter- 
val his filence, diſperſes the clouds which hide him, and 
condeſcends to diſcover to us the ſecret ſprings of his provi- 
dence, by cauſing his prophets to foretel a long ' ſeries of 
years before t he event, the fate He has prepared for the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth, He reveals to Daniel the order, 
the ſucceſſion, and the different charaQteriſtics of the four 
great empires to which he is determined to ſubje& all the 
nations of the univerſe, vi. that of the Babylonians, of 
the Perſians and _ of the Greeks; ; and; laſtly, that 
of the Romans. : 

It is in the ſame view RIA he inſiſts, Wee Arbtigly, on 
the two moſt famous conquerors that ever exiſted; I mean, 
Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, the other deſtroyer 
of the powerful empire of Perſia. He cauſes the former to 
be called by his name two hundred years before his birth; 


prophecies, by the mouth of Iſaiah, his vitories 3 ; and 107 
lates 
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he had been named. 


(elf clearly, ſhould be conſidered as very precious ; and 


aſk any favour whatſoever, They anſwered, that their te- 


202 The HasYoar/ io 
lates the. ſeveral circumſtances of the taking of nab nie 
the like of which had never been ſeen before. n chis oc. 
caſion, he points out Alexander, by the mouth of Daniel, 
and aſcribes ſuch qualities and characteriſties as can agree 
with none but him, and which denote him as plainly as if 


1 a * : 


Theſe paſſages of ſcripture, in which God explains him. 
ſerve as ſo many keys to open to us the path to the ſecret 
methods by which he governs the world. Theſe faint glim. 
merings of light, ſhould enable a rational and religious man 
to ſee every thing elſe clearly ; and make him-conclude, 
from what is {aid of the four great empires, of Cyrus and 
Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we onght to acknoy- 
ledge and admire, in the ſeveral events 'of profane hiſtory, 
God's perpetual care and regard for all men and all ſlates, 
whoſe deſtiny depends entirely on his wiſdom, his power, 
and his pleaſure, alt e nd log fy aw bat 
We may eaſily figure to ourſelves the great joy and admi 
ration with which Alexander was filled, upon hearing ſuch 
clear, ſuch circumſtantial and adyantageous promiſes. - Be- 
fore he left Jeruſalem, he aſſembled the Jews, and bid them 


7 EP 


queſt was, to be allowed to live according to the laws 


which their anceſtors had left them, and to be exempt, the it 
ſeventh year, from their uſual tribute; and for this reaſon, my 
becauſe they were forbid, by their laws, to ſow their fields, al 
and conſequently could have no harveſt. Alexander granted 50 
their requeſt, ant, upon the high - prieſt's beſeeching him to 1 
ſuffer the Jews, who lived in Babylonia and Media, to live . 
likewiſe agreeable to their own laws, he alſo indulged them 1 
in this particular with the utmoſt humanity; and ſaid fur- - 
ther, that in caſe any of them would be willing to ſerve 2 
under his ſtandards, he would give them leave to follow 
their own way of worſhip, and to obſerve their reſpeQive . 
cuſtoms : upon which offer great numbers liſted themſelves. | 


He was ſcarce come from Jeruſalem, but the Samaritans 
waited upon him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly 
entreating him to do them alſo the honour to viſit — 


W 


2 


os . yur 
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temple, As theſe had ſubmitted voluntarily to Alexander, 
and ſent him ſuccours, they imagined that they deſerved his 
favour much more than the Jews ; and flattered themſelves 
that they ſhould obtain the ſame, and even much greater 
indulgence. It was in this view they made the pompous 
proceſſion above-mentioned, in order to invite Alexander to 
their city; and the eight TRE] men they. had ſent. to 
ferve under him, joined in the requeſt made by their coun- 


trymen. Alexander thanked them courteoully, ; z but Laid, 15 


chat he was obliged to march into Egypt, and therefore hag 
no time tb loſe; however, that he would viſit their city 
at His return, in caſe he had opportunity. They then be- 
fought him to exempt them from paying a tribute every ſe- 
venth year ; upon which Alexander aſked them, Whether 
they were Jews! ? they made an ambi uous anſwer, which 
the King not having 1 time, to, examine, he alſo, ſuſpended this 
matter till his return, and immediately continued. his march 
towards Caza, 

(i) Upon his arrival before that city, he found it pro- 
vided with a ſtrong garrifon, commanded by Betis, one of 
Darius's eunuchs. "This governor, who was a brave man, 
and very faithful to his ſovereign, defended, it with great 
vigour againſt Alexander, As this was the only inlet or paſs 
into Egypt, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to conquer 
it and therefore he was obliged to beſiege it. But although 


every art of wr was employed ; i notwithſtanding his ſol- 


diers fought with the utmoſt intrepidity, he was however 
forced to lie two months before i it. Exaſperated at its hold- 


ing out ſo long, and his receiving two wounds, he was re- 


ſolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants and ſoldiers 
with a barbarity abſolutely inexcuſable ; for he' cut ten 
thouſand men to pieces, and, ſold all the reſt, with their 
wives and children, for ſlaves. When Petis, pals Þ had' been 
taken priſoner in the laſt aſſault, was brought before him, 
Alexander, inſtead of ufing him kindly, as his valour and 
fidelity juſtly merited, this young monarch, Wenn 


(:) Diod, 1, 17. p. 526. Arrian, 4 8 p. 101103. 
KY 1.4 F in Alex. p. 679. : 
eſteemed 
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eſteemed, bravery even in an enemy, fired on that occafion 
with an inſolent joy, ſpoke thus to him: Betis, thou ſpal 
not die the death thou deſiredſt. Prepare therefore to ſuffer al 
thofe torments which revenge can inuent. Betis, looking upon 
the king with not only a firm, but a haughty air, did not 
make the leaſt reply to his menaces ; upon which the king, 
more enraged than before at his diſdainful filence.:. Obſeray, 


faid he, I beſeech you, that dumb arrogance, Has be. bended | 


the knee ? has be ſpoke but even ſo much as one ſubmiſſive word ? 
But I will" conguer this obſtinate ſilence, and will force groars 
Jon bim, if I can draw nothing elſe, At Jaſt, Alexander's 

* anger roſe to fury; his conduct now beginning to change 
with his fortune: upon which he ordered a hole to be made 
through his heels, when a rope being put through them, 
and this being tied to a chariot, he ordered his ſoldiers to 
drag Betis round the city till he di He boaſted his having 
imitated, on this occaſion, Achilles, from whom. he was 
| defcended; who, as Homer relates, cauſed the dead body 
of Hector to be dragged, in the. ſame manner, round the 
walls of Troy ; + as if a man ought ever to pride himſelf 
for having imitated ſo ill an example, Both were very bar- 
barous, but Alexander was much more ſo, in cauſing Betis 
to be dragged alive ; and for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
he had ſerved his ſovereign with bravery and fidelity, by de- 
fending a city with which he had intruſted him ; a fidelity, 
that ought to have been admired, and eve ded. byan 
enemy, rather than puniſhed in fo cruel ö 

He ſent the greateſt part of the plunder he found in Gaza, 
to Olympias, to Cleopatra his fiſter, and to his friends, He 
alſo preſented Leo! das, his preceptor, with, five hundred 
quintals, (or hundred weight) of frankincenſe, and an hun- 
dred quintals of myrrh ; calling to mind a caution Leonidas 
had given him when but a child, and which ſeemed, even 
at that time, to preſage the conqueſts. this monarch bad 
lately atchieved, Fo or Legnidas, obſerving Alexander take 


ram deinde vertit in 9. Curt. 
rabiem, jam tum peregrinos f Decipit 8 vitůs 
ritus nova ſubeunte fortuna. imitabile. Hirar, 


vp 


of ALEX AND E R. 205 
up whole handfuls of incenſe- at a facrifice; and throw it 
into the fire, ſaid to him: Alexander, wwhen you ſhall: bawe 
conguered the cduntry wphich produces | theſe ſpices, you then may 
be as profuſe incenſe as you fleaſez: but, till that day comes, 
be ſparing of what you have, The monarch therefore writ, 
to Leonidas as follows: I ſend you a large quantity of incenſe. 
Wt, and myrrh, in order. that you may nerlonger be fo. 1 and 
ded WM ſparing in your: ſacrifices to the Ged. 

4? (i) As foon as Alexander had ended the. * of Gars 
ars he left a garriſon there, and turned the whole power of his 
er's arms towards Hyypt, . In ſeven days march he arrived before 
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nge Peluſium, whither a great number of Egyptians had aſſem- | 

ade bled, with all imaginable diligence, to nnen din 85 | 11 

m, their ſovereign. | 1 

to The hatred theſe people bore to hs Perſians was: fo great, 1 
ing W that they valued very little who ſhould be their king, pro- Wo. 
vas WW vided they could but meet with a hero to teſcue- them from 9 0 9 
dy the inſolence and indignity with which themſelves, and thoſe 1.88 
the who profeſſed their religion, were treated. For, how falſe 4 | 
elf ſcever a religion may be (and it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine | 
a- one more abſurd than that of the Egyptians) ſo long as it 14 
tis continues to be the eſtabliſhed religion, the people will not . my 

uſe ſuffer it to be infulted 3 nothing affecting their minds fo 


de- ſtrongly, nor firing Alem to a greater degree. Ochus had 
ty, cauſed their god Apis to be murdered, in a manner highly 


an injurious to them ſelves and their Agila; and the Perſians, 

to whom he had left the government, ;roritinaged to make 
2a, the ſame mock of that deity, Thus ſeveral circumſtances 
He had rendered the Perſians ſo odious, that, upon Amyntas's 
red coming a little before with a handful of men, ke Foun 
in- them prepared to Join and aſſiſt bim in rene the Per- 
das ſians. | 
ref This Amy had deſerted from Ae we antics 
nad into the ſervice of Darius. He had cemmanded the — 
ke 


(#) A. M. 2673. Ant, 5 C. 331. Diock . 27. p. 
a 52b—529. Arrian, lib. 3. p. 104— 110. Plut. in Alex. 
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forces at the hattle of Iſſus; and, having fled into Syria 
dy the country lying towards Tripoli, with faur thoufand of; 
men, he had there ſeized upon as many veſſels as he wanted, * 
burnt: the reſt, and immediately ſet ſail towards the iſland 


of Cyprus; and afterwards. towards Peluſium, Which he ” 
took by furprizez upon feigning that he had been honoured 9 
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with a commiſſion from Darius, appointing him governor Fl 
of Egypt, in the room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of Bay 
Iffus, As ſoon as he found himſelf poſſeſſed of this impor. of 
tant city, he threw off the maſk; and made public preten- 
fions' to the crown of Egypt; derlsring, t at the: motive of 
his coming was, tovexpel the Perſians,” 'Upen this, a multi. is 
tude of Egyptians; who, wiſhed for nothing. fo earneſtly, as 
to free themſelves from theſe inſupportable tyrants, went : 
over to him. Ha tllen matched directly for Memphis, the 
capital of the kingdom; When, coming to a battle, he 15 
defeated the Perſians, and ſhut them up in the city. But, ; 
after he had gained this victory, having neglected to keep his 2 
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ſoldiers together, they, ſtraggled up and down in ſearch of 5 
plunder; Which the enemy ſceing, they ſallied out upon = 
ſuch as. nes and cut n to IO with Rye ; 
their leader 5 
This event, ſo far from leſtening tha 2059 the Egyp- f 
tians had for the Perſians, increaſed'it ſtill more; fo that 

the moment Alexander; appeared upon tlie frantiers, the . 
people, who were all diſpoſed to receive that monarch, ran 2 


in crowds to ſubmit to him. His arrival, at the head of a 
powerful army, :preſented' them with a ſecure protection, þ 
which Amyntas could not afford them; and, from this con- ? 
fideration, they all declared openly in his favour. Mazæus, 
who commanded” in Memphis, finding it Would be to no PP! 
purpoſe for him to reſiſt ſo triumphant an army; and that 
Darius, his ſovereign, was not ig a condition to ſuccour | b 
him, he therefore ſet open the gates of the city to the 0 
conqueror, and gave up eight hundred talents, about one 
hundred and forty thoufand pounds, and all the king's fur- 
niture, Thus Alexander poſſeſſed himſelf of all Egypt, E 
* meeting with the leaſt GET 11 1 


At 


of ARK AMNDER noo 


At Memphis, he formed 4 deſign of viſiting the temple 


of Jupiter- Ammon. Tbis temple was ſituated in the mid 
of the ſandy deſarts of Libya, and twelve days journey from 
Memphis. (4) Ham, the ſon of Noah, firſt peopled Egypt 


and Libya after the flood; and, when idolatry began to 
gain ground in the world Gaia: time:after, he was the chief 


deity of theſe two countries in which his deſcendants had 
continued. A temple was built in his honour in the midſt 
of theſe deſarts, upon a ſpot of pretty good ground, about 
two leagues (ar) broad, which formed a kind of ifland in a 
ſea of ſand. It is he e the Greeks call Zνε, Jupiter, 
* and the Egyptians Ammon, In proceſs af time theſe two 
names were joined; and he was called Aupiter- Ammon. 

The motive of this Journey, which was equally raſh and 
dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander, 
having read in Homer, and other fabulous authors of anti- 
quity, that moſt of their heroes were repreſented as ſons of 
ſome deity; and, as he himſelf was deſirous of paſſing for 
an hero, he was determined to have ſome God for his father, 
Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupiter-Ammon for this pur- 
poſe, and began by 4" Wh the young and* RAINY em 
the part they were to act. 4 4 

It would have been to no purpoſe, many one abe 
voured to divert him from a deſign, which was great in no 
other circumſtances than the pride and extravagance that 


gave birth to it. Puffed up with his victories, he had al- 


ready begun to aſſume, as Plutarch obſerves, that character 
of tenaciouſneſs and inflexibility which will do nothing but 


command; which cannot ſuffer advice, and much leſs bear 


oppoſi tion - which knows neither obſtaeles nor dangers z 
which makes the beautiful to conſiſt in imipoſſibility'z in 2 
word, which fancies itſelf able to force, not only enemies, 
but fortreſſes ſeafons, and the whole order of nature; z the 


(0 Plin, lib. v. c. 9. 00 Forty Soolonhny | 
For this reaſon the city of called by the Greeks abe me 


Egypt, which the ſer zptures or the city of Jupiter, Je- 


0 call No-Ammon (the city rem; xlvi. 25. —— 
of Ham) or of Ammon, is Nabum ili. 8. 
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208 [The Hisrory 

uſual effect of a long ſeries of proſperities, which ſubdueg 
the ftrongeſt, and makes them at length forget that they 
are men. We, ourſelves, have ſeen a famous * conqueror, 


| Who boaſted his treading in the ſteps of Alexander, carry 


Further than he had ever done this kind of favage-heroiſm z 
and lay it down as a maxim to himſelf, never to recede from 
His reſolution, . „ andy ns | | 

(2) Alexander therefore ſets out; and, going down from 
the river Memphis, till he came to the ſea, he coafts it; 
and, after having paſſed Canopus, he obſerves, oppoſite to 
the iſland of Pharos, a ſpot he thought very well ſituated 
for the building of a city. He himſelf drew the plan of 
it, and marked out the ſeveral places where the temples and 
public ſquares were to be erected. For the building it, he 
employed Dinocrates the architect, who had acquired great 
reputation by his rebuilding, at Epheſus, the temple of 
Diana, which Heroſtratus had burnt. This city he called 
after his.own name, and it afterwards roſe to be the capital 
of the kingdom. As its harbour, which was very commo- 


. dious, had the Mediterranean on one fide, and the Nile and 


the Red-ſea in its neighbourhood, it drew all the traffic of 
the eaſt and weſt ; and thereby became, in a very little 
time, one of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the univerſe, 
Alexander had a journey to go of ſixteen hundred ſtadia, 
or fourſcore French leagues, to the temple of , Jupiter-Am- 
mon; and moſt of the way was through ſandy deſerts, The 


ſoldiers were patient enough for the two / firſt days march, 


before they arrived in the vaſt dreadful ſolitudes; but as ſoon 
as they found themſelves in vaſt plains, covered with ſands 
of a prodigious depth, they were greatly terrified,  Sur- 
ronnded, as with a ſea, they gazed round as far as their 
fight could extend, to. diſcover, if poſſible, . ſome place that 


Was inhabited; but all in vain, for they could not perceive 


fo much as a ſingle tree, nor the leaſt footſteps of any land 
that had been cultivated. To increaſe their calamity, the 
water, that they had brought in goat-ſkins, upon camels, 


„ | now 


— 


| | : i 3 
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now failed; and there was not ſo much as a ſingle drop in 
all that ſandy: deſert, They therefore were reduced to the 


fad condition of dying almoſt with thirſt 3/ not to mention 


in, of being buried e mountains 


the danger they were 


of ſand, that are ſometimes raiſed by the winds ;, and which 


had formerly deſtroyed fifty thouſand of Cambyles's troops. 

Every thing was by this time ſcorched to ſo violent a degree, 
and the air become ſo hot, that the men could ſcarcely 
breathe; when, on a Maden, Whether by chance, ſay the 
kiſtoriang, or the immediate indulgenee of heaven, 'the:{ky 
was ſo compleatly overſpread with thick clouds, that they 


hid the ſun, which was a great relief to the amy 5 though 


they were Aill in prodigious want of water. But, the:ftorm 


having diſcharged itſelf in a violent rain, every ſoldier got 
as much as he wanted; and ſome had ſo violent a thirſt, 


that they ſtood with their mouths open, and catched tlie 
rain as it fell, The judicious reader knows what judgment 
he is to form of theſe marvellous: incidents, with __ 
hiſtorians have thought proper to-embelliſh this relation, 
They were ſeveral days in eroſſing theſe deſerts, hk, 
upon their arriving near the place where the oracle ſtood, 
they perceived a great number of ravens flying before the 
moſt advanced Randards. Theſe" ravens, ſometimes, "flew 
to.the ground when the army marched ſlowly ; and, at 
other times, advanced forward, to ſerve them as guides, till 


they, at laſt, came to the temple - of the god. A vaſtly 


ſurprizing circumſtance is, that'/althotigh this oracle be 


ſituated in the midft of an almoſt boundleſs ſolitude, it ne- 


vertheleſs is ſurrounded with a grove, ſo very ſhady, that 


the ſun⸗ beams can ſcarce pierce it; not to mention that this 
grove or wood is watered with ſeveral: ſprings of freſh water, 


which preſerve it in perpetual verdure, It is related, that 


near this grove there is another, in the midſt of which is a 


fountain, called the water, or Fountain of the ſun. At 
day break it is lüke⸗Würm, at noon cold; but in the even- 
ing it grows warmer inſenſibly, and at midnight | is boiling 


hot; ; after this, as day approaches, it decreaſes in heat, 
and continues this viciſſitude for ever, | 
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very dear for that liberty, as the 4eguel will dev. 
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wo The HIS TOR K 
The god, who is worſhipped in this temple, is not repre- 
a0 under the form which painters and ſculptors gene- 
rally give to gods; for he is made of emeralds, and other 


precious ſtones, and, from the head to the * navel, reſem- 


bles a ram. The king being come into the denpe the ſe. 
Nior prieſt declared him to be the ſon of Jupiter; and affured, 
that the god himſelf. beſtowed this name upon e Alex- 
ander accepted it with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his 
father. He afterwards aſked the prieſt, whether his father 
Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the whole world? 
To which the prieſt, who was as much a flatterer as the 
king was vain-glorious, anſwered, that he ſhould be mo- 
narch of the univerſe. At laſt, he enquired whether all his 


father's murderers had been er e but the prieſt re- 


plied, that he blaſphemed ; that his father was.immortal ; 


but that with regard to the, murderers of Philip, they had 
alli been extirpated ; adding, that he ſhould be invincible, 
and afterwards take: his ſeat among the. deities, 


Having 
ended his ſacrifice,” he offered magnificent preſents to the 


.£0d, and did not forget the priefts, * had been fo faith- 


ful to his mtereſt, 

Swelled with the ſplendid title of the ſon of 2 and 
fancying himſelf raiſed above the human ſpecies, he return- 
ed from his journey as from a triumph. From that time, in 
all his letters, his orders and decrees he always wrote in the 
ſtile following: (e) ALEXANDER, KING, soN OF Jvri- 
TER-AMMON : in anſwer to which, Olympias, his mo- 
ther, one day made a very witty remonſtrance in few words, 
by defiring him not to. quarrel any longer with Juno, 

Whilt Alexander prided himſelf in theſe chimeras, and 
taſted the great pleaſure his vanity made him conceive from 
this pompous title, every one derided him in ſecret ; and 
ſome, who had not yet put on the yoke of abject flattery, 


ventured to reproach him upon that account; but they paid 
Not ſa- 


(o) Varro apud A. Gell. 1. 13. c. 4. 


* This paſſage in Quintus Curtius is pretty d. Fe, A is 


Tar 707 ft; explained by ans Mn 


tisfied 


— 
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re- tisfied with endeavouring to paſs for the ſon of a god, and of 

e- being perſuaded, in caſe this were poſſible, that he really 

er was ſuch, he himſelf would alſo paſs for a god; till at laſt, 

m- Providence having acted that part, of which he was. pleaſed „ 
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ſe to make him the inftrument, brought him to his end, and 14 
ed, thereby levelled with him the reſt of mortals. 80 [1] 
Xo Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter- i! 
ais Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Mareotis, which is not i 4 
er far from the iſland of Pharos, made a vifit to the new WI! 
d: city, part of which was new built, He took the beſt me- if 1] 
he thods poſſible to people it, inviting thither all ſorts of per- 111218 
0- ſons, to whom he offered the moſt advantageous conditions, 11 
his (þ) He drew to it, among others, a confiderable number of 4 
e- Jews, by allowing them very great privileges; for, he not 1 
; only left them the free exerciſe of their religion and laws, 1 j 
ad. but put them on the ſame foot in every reſpect with the 14 
le, Macedonians, whom he ſettled there. From thence he went | Hb ; 
Ng to Memphis, where he ſpent the winter, | i | 
he Varro obſerves, that at the time this king built Alexan- | it j 
h- dria, the uſe of patyrus (for writing) was n in Egypt; | N 
but this I ſhall mention elſewhere. [if N f 
nd () During Alexander's ſtay in Memphis, * ſettled the 11 
n- affairs of Egypt, ſuffering none but Macedonians to com- i N 0 
in mand the troops. He divided the country into diſtricts, 14 
he over each of which he appointed a lieutenant, who received 1 1 
I- orders from himſelf only ; not thinking it ſafe to entruft 11 
0- the general command of all the troops to one fingle perſon, | {| | 
s, in ſo large and populous a country, With regard to the 11 
| civil government, he inveſted one Doloaſpes with the whole 1 
d power of it; for, being deſirous that Egyyt ſhould ſtill be | 
m governed by its ancient laws and cuſtoms, he was of opi- 
nd nion that a native of Egypt, to whom they muſt be familiar, 
7 was fitter for that office than any foreigner whatſoever, 
d To haſten the building of his new city, he appointed 
a Cleomenes inſpector over it; with orders for him to levy 


the tribute which Arabia was to pay, But this Cleomenes 


is (p) Joſeph contra Appian, * (2) Arrian. . 3. 
p. 108—110, Q. Curt, 1. 4. c. 8. 6 | 
d 2 „„ 3 
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212 "The Hysrdx'v' 
was a very wicked wretch, who abuſed his authority, ani 
oppreſſed the people v with the utmoſt ru prrp þ h 


SzcT. VIII. Alexander, after bis return Rs al 
ſolwes to go in purſuit of Darius. At bis ſetting out, he 

| hears of the death of that monarch's queen, He cauſes the 
ſeveral - honours to be paid her wubich æuere due to her rank, 


He paſſes the Euphrates and Tigris, and comes * n Da- 


rius. The famous battle f abel. 4 | 


(r) Ammer having ſettled the licks of Egypt, ſet 


out from thence about fpring-time, to march into 
the eaſt againſt Darius, In his way , thro” Paleſtine, he 
heard news which gave him great uneaſineſs. At his going 
into Egypt, he had appointed Andromachus, whom he 
highly eſteemed, governor of Syria and Paleſtine, Andro- 
machus coming to Samaria to ſettle ſome affairs in that 
country, the Samaritans mutinied; and ſetting fire to the 


houſe in which he was, burnt him alive, It is very pro- 
bable, that this was occaſioned by the rage with which that 
people were fired, at their having been denied the ſame pri- 
vileges that had been granted the Jews, their enemies, 


Alexander was highly exaſperated againſt them for this cruel 
action, and accordingly he put to death all thoſe who had 
any hand in it, banithed the reſt from the city of Samaria, 
ſupplying their room with a colony of Macedonians, and 
divided the reſt of their lands among the Jews, 

He made ſome ſtay in Tyre, to ſettle the various affairs of 


the countries he left behind him, and advanced towards 
new conqueſts, 


{s) He was ſcarce ſet out, but an ratvach brought word, 


that Darius's confort was dead in child-bed, Hearing this, 


he returned back, and went into the tent of Syſigambis 
whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the ground, 


in the midſt of the young princeſſes, who alſo were weep- 


(r) Diod, I. 17. 
127. Plutarch. in Alex. p. 681— 68 
9— 16. Juſtin, I. 11. c. 12 14. 


( A. M. 3674, Ant. J. C. 330. 


530 — 536. "wk 1.3. 55 111— 
Q. Curt, 1, 4. © 


of Ak N AN n . ay 
ing; and near them the ſon of Darius, a child, ® who was 
the more worthy of compaſſion, as he was leſs ſenfible to 
N evils, which concerned him more than any other. Alex- 
„ ander conſoled them in ſo kind and tender a manner, as 
- be plainly ſhewed that he himſelf was deeply and ſincerely 
«the MW afflicted, He cauſed her funeral obſequies to be performed 
Anl. with the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence. One of the 
Da- eunuchs who ſuperintended the chamber, and who had been 
| taken with the princeſſes, fled from the camp, and ran to 
Darius, whom he informed of his conſort's death. The 
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„ {et perſian monarch was ſeized with the moſt violent affliction I: 
into upon hearing this news, particularly, as he' ſuppoſed ſhe F 
he would not be allowed the funeral ceremonies due to her ex- 1 
oing alted rank, But the eunuch undeceived him on this occa- 


be ſion, by telling him the honours which Alexander had paid 
dro- his queen after her death, and the civilities he had always 


r 


+58 - N - 
1 eee 
e 


that ſhewn her in her life-time. Darius, upon hearing theſe 
the words, was fired with' ſuſpicions of ſo horrid a kind, that 
pro- they did not leave him a moment's quiet. 

that Taking the eunuch aſide, he ſpoke to him as follows. 
pri- « If thou doſt ſtill acknowledge Darius for thy lord and ſo- 
es, « vereign, tell me; by the reſpect and veneration thou 


rue] << oweſt to that great ſplendor of + Mithres, which en- 
had „ lightens us, and to this hand which the king ſtretcheth 
ria, out to thee ; tell me, I ſay, whether in bemoaning the 
and © death of Statira, I do not bewail the leaſt of her evils ; 

and whether, as the fell into the hands of a young mo- 


5 of *© narch, ſhe did not firſt loſe her honour, and afterwards 
ts ** her life,” The eunuch, throwing himſelf at Darius's 
| feet, beſought him not to think ſo injuriouſſy of Alex- 
nl, er s virtue; nor, diſhonour his wife and ſiſter after her 
his, death; and not deprive himſelf of the greateſt conſo- 
bie lation he could poſſibly have in his misfortunes, viz, to be 
nd | 
*y * Ob id ipſum miſerabi- + The Perfians worſhipped 

lis, qudd nondum ſentiebat, the ſun under the name of 
— calamitatem, maxima ex par- Mithres, and the moon under 
C, te ad ipſum redundantem, that of Mithra, 
| Q. Curt, | pe 7 85 


| firmly 
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firmly perſuaded, that the prince, who had triumphed over 
him, was ſuperior to the frailties of other men; that he 
ought rather to admire Alexander, as he'had given the Per. 
fan ladies much ſtronger proofs of his virtue and continence, 
than he had given the Perfians themſelves of his valour, 
After this, he confirmed all he had before ſaid, by the moſt 
dreadful oaths and imprecations; and then gave him a parti. 
cular account of what public fame related, concerning the 

wiſdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alexander. 
Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers were 
aſſembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he brake 
into the following prayer: Ve gods, who prefide over 
cc the birth of men, and who diſpoſe of kings and empires, 
66 grant that, after having raifed the fortune of Perfia from 
ce its dejected ſtate, I may tranſmit it to my deſcendant 
ce with the ſame luſtre in which I received it; in order 
cc that, after having triumphed over my enemies, 1 may 
cc acknowledge the favours which Alexander has ſhewn in 
« my calamity, to perſons Who, of all others, are moſt 
4 dear to me: or, in caſe the time ordained by the fates is 
© at laſt come, or that it muſt neceſſarily happen from the 
5 anger of the gods, or the ordinary viciſſitudes of human 
sc affairs, that the empire of Perſia muſt end; grant, great 
« gods, that none but Alexander may aſcend the throne of 
4 Cyrus. WD. Fo For bt EY $1 
In the mean time, Alexander having ſet out upon his 
march, arrived with his whole army at Thapſacus, where 
he paſſed a bridge that lay croſs the Buphrates, and con- 
tinued his journey towards the Tigris, where he expected to 
come up with the enemy. Darius had already made over- 
tures of peace to him twice, but finding at laſt that there 
was no hopes of their concluding one, unleſs he reſigned the 
whole empire to him, he therefore prepared himſelf again 
for battle. For this purpoſe, he aſſembled in Babylon an 
army half as nume ous again as that of Iſſus, and marched 
it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all the plains of Me- 
fopotamia. Advice being brought that the enemy was not 
far off, he cauſed Satropates, colonel of- the cavalry, to ad- 
vance at the head of a thouſand choſen horſe; and likewiſe 
| | 1 gave 
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gave fix ' thonſand to Maarus, governor of the province; 
all who were to prevent Alexander from croſſing the river, 
and to lay waſte the country through which then monarch 
was to paſs : but he arrived too latmee. 


Of all the rivers of the eaſt, this is the moſt 0 3 80 5 


not only a great number of rivulets mix in its waves, but 
thoſe alſo drag along great ſtones; ſo that ityis named, Tygris 
by reaſon of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being ſo called 
in the Perſian tongue. Alexander ſounded thoſe parts of the 
river which were fordable, and there the water, at the en- 
trance, came up to the horſes bellies, and in the middle ta 
their breaſts, Having drawn up his infantry in the form of 
2 half-moon, and poſted his cavalry on the two wings, 
they advanced to the current of the water with no great 


A 


difficulty, carrying their arms over their heads. The king 


walked on foot among the infantry, and was the firſt who 
appeared on the oppoſite ſhore, Where he pointed out with 
his hand the ford to the ſoldiers ;-it: not being poſſible for 
him to make them, hear him, But it-was with the greateſt 
difficulty they kept themſelves above water, becauſe of. the 
{lipperineſs of the ſtones, and the impetuoſity of the ſtream. 
Such ſoldiers as not only carried their arms, but their cloaths 
alſo, were much more fatigued ; for theſe being unable to 
go forward, were carried into whirlpools, unleſs they threw 
away their: burdens. At the ſame time, the great number 
af cloaths floating up and down, beat away the burdens of 
ſeveral 3 and, as every man endeavoured to catch at his 
own things; they? annoyed-one- another more than the river 
did, It was to no purpoſe that the king commanded them, 
with a loud voice, to ſave nothing but their arms; and 
allured them, that he himſelf would compenſate their other 


| lofſes ; for not one of them would liften to his admonitions 


or orders, ſo great was the noiſe and tumult, At laſt, they 
all paſſed over that part of the ford where the water was 


| failoweſt, and the ſtream leſs impetuous, recovering how- 


ever bot a ſmall part of their\baggage. | 
It is certain, that this army might eaſily have been cut 
to pieces, had they. been oppoſed by a general who dared to 
conquer 3 that is,” who made ever ſo little oppoſition to 
their 
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their e But Mazæus, who might eabily. have de- 


feated them, had he come up when they were eroſſing the 
river in diſorder and confuſion, did not arrive till they were 


drawn up in battle-array. A like good fortune had alwa 
attended this prince hitherto, both when he paſſed the Gra- 


nicus, in ſight of ſo prodigious a multitude of horſe and foot, 


who waited his coming on the ſhore ;' and alſo in the rocks 
of Cilicia, when he found the paſſes and ſtreights quite open 
and defenceleſs, where a ſmall number of troops might have 
checked his progreſs. This * circumſtance may leſſen our 
ſurprize at that exceſs of boldneſs, which was his peculiar 
characteriſtic, and which perpetually prompted him to at- 


. tempt blindly the greateſt dangers ; ſince, as he was al. 


ways fortunate, he never had once room to 9835 himſelf 
guilty of raſhneſs. 

The king, having encamped two _ near the river, 
erer. his ſoldiers to be ready for marching on the 
morrow ; but about nine or ten in the evening, the moon 


firſt loſt its light, and appeared afterwards quite ſullied, 


and, as it were, tinctured with blood, Now as this . 


pened juſt before a great battle was going to be fought, the 


doubtful ſucceſs of which filled the army with ſufficient dil 


quietude; they were firſt truck with a religious awe, and, 


being afterwards ſeized with fear, they cried quit ce That Sa 
« ven diſplayed the marks of its anger; and that they 
« were dragged, againſt the will of it, to the extremities 
of the earth; that rivers oppoſed theis paſſage ; that 
ce the ſtars refuſed. to lend their uſual light; and that they 
« could now ſee nothing but deſerts and "ſolitudes ; ; that, 
merely to fatisfy the ambition of one man, fo many 


c thouſands ſhed their blood; and that for 4 man who con- 


temned His own country, iſowned his father, and pre- 
« tended to paſs for a god. 

T heſe murmurs were riſing to an open infurreQion, when 
Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, ſummoned the 
officers of the army into his tent, and commanded ſuch of 


* Audacie quoque, qua crimen venit, an temerè fe- 


maximè viguit, ratio minui ciſſet. R; Cart, 
potelt ; quia nunquam in diſe | 


55 
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of ALEXANDER. 227 
the Egyptian ſoothſayers as were beſt ſkilled in the Know- 
ledge of the ſtars, to declare what they thought of this 
phznomenon, Theſe knew very well the natural cauſes 
of eclipſes of the moon; but, without entering into phy- 
fical enquiries, they eotitented themſelves with ſaying, that 
the ſun was on the fide of the Greeks, arid the moon 
on that of the Perſians; and that, whenever it ſuffercd an 
eclipſe, it always threatened the latter with ſome grievous 


calamity, whereof they mentioned ſeveral examples, all 


which they gave as true and indiſputable, Superſtition has 
a ſurpriſing aſcendant over the minds of the vulgar, How 
headftrong and inconſtant ſoever they may be, yet if they 
are once ſtruck with a vain image of religion, they will 
ſooner obey ſoothſayers. than their leaders, The "anſwer 
made by the Egyptians being diſperſed among the kalen 
it revived their hopes and courage. 

The king, purpoſely to take advantage of this r 
began his march after midnight. On his right hand lay 
the Tigris, and on his left the mountains called Gordyæi. 
At day-break the ſcouts, whom he had ſent to view the 
enemy, brought word that Darius was marching towards 


bim; upon which, he immediately drew up his forces in 
 battle-array, and ſet himſelf at their head. However, it 
was afterwards found that they were only a detachment of 


a thouſand horſe that was going upon diſcoveries, and 
which ſoon retired to the main army. Nevertheleſs, news 
was brought the king, that Darius was now but an hun- 
dred and fifty * ſtadia from the place where they then 
were, 

Not long before this, take letters had been intercepted, 
by which Darius ſollicited the Grecian ſoldiers either to 


kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can reflect fo great an 
_ cdium on the memory of this prince, as an attempt of that 


kind; an attempt ſo abject and black, and more than 
once repeated, Alexander was in doubt with himſelf, whe- 
ther it would be proper for him to read theſe letters in a 
full aſſembly, relying as mL on the affection and fide- 


* Seven or eight leagues, ; 
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218 The HISTORY 
lity of the Greeks, as on that of the, . Bue 
Parmenio diſſuaded him from it; declaring, that it would 
be dangerous even to awake ſuch thoughts in the minds 
of ſoldiers ; that one only was ſufficient to ſtrike the blow ; 
and that avarice was capable of attempting the moſt ear 
mous crimes. The king followed this prudent counſel, 
and ordered his army to march forward. 


Although Darius had twice ſued in vain for peace, and 


imagined that he had nothing to truſt to but his arms; 
nevertheleſs, being overcome by the advantageous circum- 
ſtances which had been told him concerning Alexander's 
tenderneſs and humility towards his family, he diſpatch- 
ed ten of his chief relations, who were to offer him freſh 
conditions of peace more advantageous than the former; 
and to thank him for the kind treatment he had given his 
family. Darius had, in the former propoſals, given him up 
all the provinces as far as the river Halys; but now he 
added the ſeveral territories. ſituate between the Helleſpont 
and the Euphrates, that is, all he already poſſeſſed, A- 
lexander made the following anſwer :! Tell your ſovereign, 
& that thanks, between perſons who make war againſt 


ce each other, are ſuperfluous; and that, in caſe I have 


"$5 


ce own fake, and not for his; in conſequence of my own 


| inclinaticn, and not to leaks him, To inſult the un- 
happy, is a thing to me unknown, I do not attack ei- 
ther priſoners or women, and turn my rage againſt ſuch 
only as are armed for the fight, Did Darius ſue for 
peace in a ſincere view, I then would debate on what is 
to be done; but ſinee he ſtill continues, by letters and 
by money, to ſpirit up my ſoldiers to:betray me, and 
my friends to murder me, I therefore am determined 
to purſue him with the utmoſt vigour z and that not 
as an enemy, but a poiſoner and an allen, It indeed 
becomes him, to offer to yield up to me what I am al- 
ec ready poſſeſſed of! Would he be fatisfied with ranking 
himſelf as ſecond to me, without pretending to be my 
* equal, I poſſibly might then hear him, Tell him, that 
the world ll not permit two ſuns, nor two ſovereigns. 
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« Let him therefore chuſe, either to ſurrender to-day, or 


hopes of obtaining better ſuccels than he Has hitherto 
« had,” Darius's propoſals are certainly not reaſonable ; 
but then, is Alexander's anſwer much more ſo ? In the 
former we behold a prince, who is not yet ſenfible of his 
own weakneſs, or, at leaſt, who. cannot prevail with him- 
ſelf to own it; and in the latter, we ſee a monarch quite 
intoxicated with his good fortune, and carrying his pride to 
ſuch an exceſs of folly, as is not to be parallelled : The 
world vill not permit two ſuns, nor two ſovereigns, If this 
be greatneſs, and not pride, I do not know what can ever 
deſerve the latter name, The ambaſſadors having leave to 
depart, returned back, and told Darius that he muſt now 
prepare for battle. The latter pitched his camp near a 
village called Gaugamela, and the river Bumela, in a plain 
at a conſiderable diftance from Arbela, He had before le- 
yelled the ſpot which he pitched upon for the field of bat- 
tle, in order that his chariots and cavalry might have full 
room to move in; recollecting, that his fighting in the 
ſtreights of Cilicia had loſt him the battle fought there, 
At the ſame time, he had prepared * crows feet to annoy 


the enemy's horſe, ._ SEN | 
Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days 
in the place he then was, to reſt his army, and ſurround- 
ed his camp with trenches and paliſades; for he was de- 
termined to leave all his baggage, and the uſeleſs ſoldiers 
in it, and march the remainder againſt the enemy, with 
no other equipage than the arms they carried, Accord- 


ingly, he ſet out about nine in the evening, in order to 


fight Darius at day-break z; who, upon this advice, had 


drawn up his army in order of battle. Alexander alſo 
marched in battle- array; for both armies were within two 
or three leagues of each other, When he was arrived at 


| F Crops feet is an inſtru- walry is to march, in order 
ment compoſed of iron ſpikes. that | they may run into the 
Several of theſe are laid in horſes feet, 
felds through- which the ca- 
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the mountains, where he could diſcover the enemy's whole 


army, he halted ; and, having aſſembled his general offi. 


cers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated whe. 


ther they ſhould engage immediately, or pitch their camp 


in that place. The latter opinion being followed, becauſe 
it was judged proper for them to view the field of battle, 
and the manner in which the enemy was drawn up, the 


army encamped in the ſame order in which it had march. / 


ed ; during which Alexander, at the head of his infantry, 
lightly armed, and his royal regiments, marched round 
the plain in Which the battle was to be fought. | 

Being returned, he aſſembled his general officers a ſecond 
time, and told them, that there was no occaſion for his 
making a ſpeech, becauſe their courage and great actions 
were alone ſufficient to excite them to glory; that he de- 


fired them only to repreſent to the ſoldiers, that they were 


not to fight, on this occaſion, for Phœnicia or Egypt, but 
for all Aſia, which would be poſſeſſed by him who ſhould 
conquer; and that, after having gone through ſo many 


provinces, and left behind them ſo great a number of ri. 


vers and mountains, they could ſecure their retreat no 


- otherwiſe than by gaining a compleat victory. After this 


ſpeech, he ordered them to take ſome repoſe, 
It is ſaid, that Parmenio adviſed him to attack the ene- 
my in the W alledging, that they might eaſily be 


defeated, if fallen upon by ſurprize, and in the dark; but 


the king anſwered ſo loud, that all preſent might hear him; 


that it did not become Alexander to ſteal a victory, and 


therefore he was reſolved to fight and conquer in broad 
day-light, This was a haughty, but, at the ſame time, 
a prudent anſwer 5 for, it was running great hazard, to 
fall upon ſo numerous an army in the night-time, and in 
an unknown country. Darius, fearing he ſhould be at- 
tacked at unaw ares, becauſe he had not intrenched himſelf, 


-Pbliged his ſoldiers to continue the whole night under 


arms, which proved of the higheſt prejudice to him in the 


engagement, 


lexander, who in the criſis of affairs 00 always to 


conſult ſoothſayers, obſerving, very exactly, whatever they 
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ole enjoined, in order to obtain the favour of the gods, find - 1 
bfi. ing himſelf upon the point of fighting a battle, the ſuc- | 
he. ceſs of which was to give empire to the conqueror, ſent "1 
mp for Ariſtander, in whom he repoſed the greateſt confidence, | 
uſe He then ſhut himſelf up with the ſoothſayer, to make 1 
tle, ſome ſecret ſacrifices; and afterwards offered up victims 1 
the to * Fear, which he doubtleſs did to prevent his army 4 
ch. from being ſeized with dread, at the fight of the formi- 1 
try, dable army of Darius, The ſoothfayer, dreſſed in his 1 
und veſtments, holding vervain, with his heal veiled, firſt re- o 
peated the prayers which the king was to addreſs to Jupi- 1 
ond ter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole being ended, 1 
his Alexander went to bed, to repoſe himſelf the remaining 1 
ions part of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not i 
de- without ſome emotion, the conſequence of the battle, | 
ere which was upon the point of being fought, he could not i} 
but ſleep immediately, But his body being. oppreſſed, in a [ 
ld manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he ſlept ſoundly, the 
any whole night, contrary to his uſual cuſtom : ſo that when I 
'ri« WF his generals were aſſembled at. day-break before his tent, to | 
no receive his orders, they were greatly ſurprized to find he | 
this was not awake; upon which, they themſelves command- 
- ed the ſoldiers to take ſome refreſhment, Parmenio hav- 
ne- ing at laſt awaked him, and ſeeming ſurprized to find him 
be in ſo calm and ſweet a ſleep, juſt as he was going to fight 
but a battle, in which his whole fortune lay at ſtake: How 
im; could it be poſſible, ſaid Alexander, for us not to be calm, 
and ſince the enemy is coming to deliver himſelf into our hands ? 
road Immediately he took up his arms, mounted his horſe, and 
me, rode up and down the ranks ; exhorting the troops to be- 
, to have gallantly, and, if poſſible, to ſurpaſs their ancient 
| in fame, and the glory they had hitherto acquired, Soldiers, 
at- on the day of a battle, imagine they ſee the fate of the 
elf, engagement painted in the face of their general. As for A- 
nder lexander, he had never appeared ſo calm, ſo gay, nor ſo 
the reſolute. The ſerenity and ſecurity Which they obſerved 
: in him, were in a manner ſo many aſſurances of the victory, 
to | ts | 
hey * We muſt read in Plutarch S inſtead of Sai, : 
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222 The His TroRY | 
There was a great difference between the two armies 


with reſpect to numbers, but much more ſo with regard 


to courage, That of Darius conſiſted at * leaſt of fix 
hundred thouſand foot, and forty thouſand horſe; and the 
other of no more than forty thouſand foot, and ſeven or 
eight thouſand horſe: but the latter was all fire and 
ſtrength; whereas on the fide of the Perſians, it was a 
prodigious aſſemblage of men, not of ſoldiers 3 ; Tan empty 


phantom rather than a real army. 


Both ſides were diſpoſed in very near the ſame array. 
The forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on 
the two wings, and the infantry in the middle; the one 
and the other being under the particular contuR of the 
chiefs of each of the different nations that compoſed 
them ; and commanded, in general, by the principal crown- 

n The front of the battle (under Darius) was co- 
vered with two hundred chariots, armed with ſeythes, and 
with fifteen elephants, that king taking his poſt in the 
center of the firſt line. Beſides the guards, which were 
the flower of his forces, he alſo bad fortified himſelf with 
the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his 
perſon; believing this body only capable of oppoſing the 
Macedonian phalanx, As his army ſpread over a much 
greater ſpace of ground than that of the enemy, he in- 


tended to ſurround, and to charge them at one and the 


ſame time, both in front and flank, | 
But Alexander had guarded againft this, by giving orders 
to the, commanders of the ſecond line, that in caſe they 
ſhould be charged behind, to face about to that fide ; or 
e'ſe to draw up their troops in form of a gibbet, and cover 
the wings, in caſe the enemy ſhould charge them in flank. 
He had poſted, in the front of his firſt line, the greateſt 
part of his bow-men, flingers, hurlers of javelins, in order 
that theſe might make head againſt the charicts armed with 
. ; and frighten the horſes, by diſcharging at them a 


* Accerding to ſeveral 57 


it amounted to up- 
wards of 4 million of men. 


Nomina veriùs quam 
auxilia. 2. Curt. 
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of ALEXANDER. 223 
ſhower of arrows, javelins and ſtones, Thoſe who led on 


the wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as poſſible z 
but in ſuch a manner, as not to weaken the main body, As 


for the baggage and the captives, among whom were Darius's | 


mother and children, they were left in the camp, under a 

ſmall guard, Parmenio commanded, as he had always done, 

the left wing, and Alexander the right. | 
When the two armies came in view, Alexander, who 


had been ſhewn the ſeveral places where the crows feet were 


hid, extended more and more towards the right to avoid 
them; and the Perfians advanced forward in proportion, 
Darius, being afraid leſt the Macedonians. ſhould draw him 
from the ſpot of ground he had levelled, and carry him into 
another that was rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry 
in his left wing, which ſpread much farther than that of 
the enemy's right, to march right forward, and wheel- 
about upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent them from 


extending their troops further, Then Alexander diſpatched 


againſt them the body of horſe in his ſervice commanded by 
Menidas ; but, as theſe were not able to make head againſt 
the enemy, becauſe of their prodigious numbers, he rein- 
forced them with the Pæoneans, whom Aretas commanded, 
and with the foreign cavalry *, Beſides the advantage of 
numbers, they had that alſo of their coats of mail, which 


ſecured themſelves, and their horſes much more, Alex 


ander's cavalry was prodigiouſly annoyed : however, they 
marched to the charge with great bravery, and at laft put 
them to flight, | | | . | 
Upon this, the Perſians oppoſed the chariots armed with 
ſcythes againſt the Macedonian phalanx, in order to break it, 
but with little ſacceſs. The noiſe which the ſoldiers, who 
vere lightly armed, made, by ftriking their ſwords againft 
their bucklers, and the arrows which flew on all fides, 
frizhted the horſes, and made a great number of them turn 
back againſt their own troops, Others, laying hold of the 


horſes bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to 


Same relatè that the Barbarians gave way at firſt, but ſoon | 
returned to the charge. | | | | | 


| pieces, 
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pieces, Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, 


which opened to make way for them, as they had been or. 
dered to do, by which means they did little or no execution, 


Alexander, ſeeing Darius ſet his whole army in motion in 
order to charge him, employed a ftratagem to encourage hi 
ſoldiers, When the battle was at the hotteſt, and the Ma. 
cedonians were in the greateſt danger, Ariſtander, the ſooth- 


ſayer, clothed in his white robes, holding a branch of lau- 


rel in his hand, advances among the combatants as he had 
been induced by the king; and, crying that he ſaw an 
eagle hovering over Alexander's head (a ſure omen of victory) 
he ſhewed, with his finger, the pretended bird to the fol. 
diers ; who, relying upon the fincerity of the ſoothſayer, 
fancied they alſo ſaw it ; and thereupon renewed the attack 


with greater chearfulneſs and ardour than ever, Then the 


king perceiving that Aretas (after having charged the ca- 
valry, and put them into diſorder, upon their advancing to 
ſurround his right wing) had begun to break the foremoſt 
ranks of the main body of the Barbarian army ; he marched 
after Aretas, with the flower of his'troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy's left wing ; which had already begun to 


sive way; and without purſuing the forces which he had 


thrown 252 diſorder, he wheeled to the left, in order to fall 


upon the body in which Darius had poſted himſelf, The 


preſence of the two kings inſpired both ſides with new vi- 
gour, Darius was mounted on a chariot, and Alexander on 
horſeback ; both ſurrounded with their braveſt officers and 
ſoldiers, whale only endeavour was to ſave the lives of their 
reſpective princes, at the hazard of their own, The battle 
was obſtinate and bloody, Alexander having wounded Da- 
rius's equerry with a javelin, the Perſians, as well as the 


Macedonians, imagined that the king was killed ; upon 
Which the former, breaking aloud into. the moſt diſmal 


ſounds, the whole army was ſeized with the greateſt conſter- 
nation, The relations of Darius, who were at his left hand, 
fled away with the guards, and fo abandoned the chariot ; 
but thoſe who were at his right, took him into the center 
of their body, Hiftorians relate, that this prince, having 
drawn his ſcimitar, reflected, whether he ought not to lay 
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ous manner: but, perceiving from his chariot that his ſol- 
diers ſtill fought, he was aſhamed to forſake them; and, 
as he was divided between hope and deſpair, the Perſians re- 
tired inſenſibly, and thinned their ranks ; when it could no 
longer be called a battle, but a ſlaughter, Then Darius, 
turning about his chariot, fled with the reſt ; and the con- 
queror Was now wholly employed i in purſuing hin, | 


Whilſt all this was doing in the right wing of the Mace- 


donians, where the victory was not doubtful ; the left wing, 
commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger. A detach- 
ment of the Perſian, Indian and Parthian horſe, which were 


the beſt in all the Perſian army, having broke through the 


infantry on the left, advanced to the very baggage, The 


moment 'the captives ſaw them arrive in the camp, they 


armed themſelves with every thing that came firſt to hand, 
and, reinforcing their cavalry, ruſhed upon the Macedo- 


nians, who were now charged both before and behind, They, 


at the ſame time, told Syſigambis, that Darius had won 
the battle (for this they believed ;) that the whole baggage 
was plundered, and that ſhe was now going to recover her 
liberty, But this princeſs, who was a woman of great wiſ- 
dom, though this news affected her in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
could not eaſily give credit to it ; and, being unwilling to 
exaſperate, by too haſty a je, a conqueror, who had 
treated her with ſo much humanity, ſhe did not diſcover the 
leaſt emotion; did not once change countenance, nor let 


drop a ſingle word | but, in her uſual poſture, calmly wang | 


till the event ſhould denounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the firſt report of this attack, had ait 
patched a meſfenger to Alexander, to acquaint him with the 
danger to which the camp was expoſed, and to receive his 
orders, © Above all things, ſaid the prince, let him not 
„ weaken his main body; let him not mind the baggage, 
© but apply himſelf wholly to the engagement; for victory 
** will not only reſtore us our own poſſeſſions, but alſo give 
e thoſe of the enemy into our hands. The general offi- 
cers, who commanded the infantry which formed the center 


of the ſetond line, ſeeing the enemy were going to make 
_ themlſelves 
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violent hands upon himſelf, rather than fly in an ignomini- 
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f themſelves maſters of the camp and baggage, made a half. 


turn to the right, in obedience to the orders which had been 


1 given; and fell upon the Perſians behind, many of whom 


were cut to pieces, and the reſt obliged to retire; but, az 
theſe were hatle, the. Macedonian foot ours not- follow 


them. 


Soon after, Parmenio himſelf v was s expoſed to e greater 
peril. Mazæus, having ruſhed upon him with all his ca. 


valry, charged the Macedonians in flank, and began to fur. 


round them. Immediately Parmenio * Alexander advice 
of the danger he was in; declaring, that in caſe he were 
not immediately ſuccoured, it would be impoſſible for him 
to keep his ſoldiers together. The prince was actually pur- 
ſuing Darius, and, fancying he was almoſt come up with 
him, rode with the utmoſt ſpeed, He flattered himſelf, 
that he ſhould abſolutely put an end to the war, in caſe ke 
could but ſeize his perſon. - But, upon this news, he turned 


about, in order to ſuccour his left wing; ſhuddering, with 


rage, to ſee his prey and victory torn in this manner from 


him; and complaining againft fortune, for having favoured 


Darius more in his flight, than himſelf in the purſuit of 
that monarch, 


had plundered the bagrace 3 ; all which were returning in 
good order, and retiring back, not as ſoldiers who had been 
defeated, but almoſt as if they had gained the victory, And 
now the battle became more obſtinate than before; for, tne 
Barbarians marching cloſe in columns, not in order of battle, 
dut that of a march, it was very difficult to break through 
them ; and they did not amuſe themſelves with throwing 
Javelins, nor with wheeling-about, according to their uſual 
cuſtom ; but man engaging againſt man, each did all that 
lay in his power to unhorſe his enemy, Alexander loſt three- 
ſcore of his guards in this attack. Hephæſtion, Cœnus, 
and Menidas, were wounded in it; however, he triumphed 


except ſuch as forced their way through his ſquadrons, 


was defeated z upon which, being greatly alarmed and =» 
- Je e 


Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's ; hotſe Who 


on this occaſion, and all the Barbarians were cut to pieces, 


During this, news had been brought Mazeus that Darius 
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jected by the ill ſucceſs of that monarch, though ah ada. 


tage was entirely on his fide ; he ceaſed to charge the enemy, 
who were now in diſorder, ſo briſkly as before. Parmenio 
could not conceive how it came to paſs, that the battle, 
which before was carried on ſo warmly ſhould ſlacken on a 
ſudden : however, like an able commander, who ſeizes every 
advantage, and who employs his utmoſt endeavours to in- 
ſpire his ſoldiers with freſh vigour, he obſerved to them, 
that the terror which ſpread throughout the whole army, 
was the forerunner of their defeat; and fired them with the 
notion how: glorious it would be for them to put the laſt 
hand to the victory. Upon his exhortations, they recovered 
their former hopes and bravery ; when, transformed into 


other men, they gave their horſes the rein, and charged the - 


enemy with ſo much fury, as threw them into the greateſt 
diſorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up that 
inſtant, and, overjoyed to find the ſcale turned in his favour, 
and the enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert 
with Parmenio) the purſuit of Darius, He rode as far as 
Arbela, where he fancied he ſhould come up with that mo- 
narch and all his baggage ; but Darius had only juſt paſſed 
by it, and left his treaſure a prey to the enemy, with his 
bow and ſhield, | 7, 

Such was the ſucceſs of this famous battle, which gave 
empire to the conqueror, According to Arrian, the Perfians 
loſt three hundred - thouſand men, beſides thoſe who were 
taken priſoners; which, at leaſt, is a proof that the loſs 
was very great on their fide. That of Alexander was very 
inconſiderable, he not lofing, according to the laſt- men- 
tioned author, twelve hundred men, moſt of whom were 
horſe, (s) This engagement was fought in the month of 
October, about the ſame time, two years before, that the 
battle of Iſſus was fonght, As Gaugamela in Aſſyria, the 
ſpot where the two armies engaged, was a ſmall place of 
Very little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, that 
City being neareſt to the field of battle, 

(s) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330. 

* The month called by the Greeks Boedromieng anſius « partly 
to our month of October. | 8 
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228 The HISTORY 


SECT. IX. Alexander poſſeſſes himſelf of Arbela, Babylon, 


Suſa, Perſepolis z and finds immenſe riches in thoſe cities, In 
the beat of drinking he ſets fire to the palace of Per ſepolis, 


(:) A firſt care, after his obtaining the victory, 
. was to offer magnificent ſacrifices to the gods by 
way of thankſgiving. He afterwards rewarded ſuch as had 
ſignalized themſelves remarkably in battle; beſtowed riches 
upon them with a very liberal hand, and gave to each of 
them houſes, employments and governments. But, being 
deſirous of expreſſing more particularly his gratitude to the 
Greeks, for having appointed him generaliſſimo againſt the 
Perſians, he gave orders for aboliſhing the ſeveral tyrannical 
inſtitutions that had ſtarted up in Greece; that the cities 
ſhould be reſtored to their liberties, and all their rights and 
privileges. He wrote particularly to the Platæans, declar- 
ing, that it was his deſire their city ſhould be rebuilt, to re- 
ward the zeal and bravery by which their anceſtors had di- 
ſinguiſhed themſelves, in defending the common liberties of 
Greece, («) He alſo ſent part of the ſpoils to the people of 
Crotona in Italy ; to honour, though ſo many years after, 
the good-will and courage of Phayllus the champion, a na- 
tive of their country, who (whilſt war was carrying on be- 
tween the Medes, and when all the reſt of the Greeks that 
were ſettled in Italy had abandoned the true Grecians, ima- 


gining they were entirely undone) fitted out a galley at his 


own expence, and failed to Salamis, to partake of the dan- 


ger to which his countrymen were at that time expoſed, S 


great a friend and encourager, ſays Plutarch, was Alexander, 
of every kind of virtue; conſidering himſelf, ſays the ſame 
author, obliged in a manner to perpetuate the remembrance 
of all great actions; to give immortality to merit, and 
propoſe them to poſterity, as ſo many models for their imi- 
tation, | es 


(>) Diod, 1. I7. p. 538 — 540. Arrian, 1. s. 3 187 


133. Plut, in Alex, p. 635—688, Quint. Curt. 1. 5. e. 
1527. Juſtin, I. 11. c. 14. N 


u) Herodotus relat:s 
thts hiſtory in very few bor ds, . 8. C. 47. | 
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Darius, after his defeat, having but very few attendants, 


n, had rode towards the river Lycus. After croſſing it, ſeveral 1 
In adviſed him to break down the bridges, becauſe the enemy 1 
. | purſued him, But he made this generous anſwer, © * That if 
life was not ſo dear to him, as to make him defire to pre- 11 
DV, © ſerve it by the deſtruction of ſo many thouſands of his 1 
by te ſubjects and faithful allies, who, by that means, would - 1 
had &© be delivered up to the mercy of the enemy; that they 4 
hes & had as much right to paſs over this bridge as their ſove- } 
| of « reign, and conſequently that it ought to be as open to Tl 
ing © them.” After riding a great number of leagues full 1 
the ſpeed, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From thence he 
the fled towards Media, over the Armenian mountains, fol- 1 
ical lowed by a great number of the nobility, and a few of | 
ties his guards. The reafon of his going that way was, his 1 
and ſuppoſing that Alexander would proceed towards Babylon | 
lar- and Suſa, there to enjoy the fruits of his victory; be- | 
re- ſides, a numerous army could not purſue him by this | 
di- road, whereas in the other, horſes and chariots might ad- [ 
5 of vance with great caſe ; 3 not to mention that the - ſoil was 1 
e of very fruitful. 1 
ter, A few days after Arbela enden to Alexander, ks 's 
na- found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to the vl 
be ⸗ crown, rich cloaths, and other precious moveables, with | | 3 
that four thouſand talents, (about 775000 pounds) and all the | 
ma- riches of the army, which Darius had left there at his ll 
his ſetting out againſt Alexander, as was before obſerved. But 
Jan- he was ſoon obliged to leave that place, becauſe of the 
& diſeaſes that ſpread in his camp, occafioned by the infec- 
der, tion of the dead bodies, which covered all the field of 
ame battle. This prince advanced therefore over the plains to- 
ance wards Babylon, and, after four days march, arrived at Mem- 
and nis, where, in a cave, is ſeen the celebrated fountain which 
imi- throws out ſo vaſt a quantity of bitumen, that,' we are 
told, it was uſed as cement in building the walls of Ba- 
bylon. : | 
I * Non ita ſe ſaluti ſuæ bere & alis fugæ viam pa- 
ml | velle conſultum, ut tot millia tere, quæ E ſibi. yo 
| ſociorum hoſti objiciat 3 de- tin. 
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230 die Hater 

But what Alexander admired! moſt was, a great gulph, 
whence ftreamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as from an 
inexhauſtible ſpring; and a flood of naphtha, which over. 
flowing from the prodigious quantities of it, formed a great 
lake pretty near the gulph. This naphtha is exactly like 
bitumen, but has one quality more, 272, its catching fire 
ſo very ſuddenly, that, before it touches a flame, it takes 
fire merely from the light that ſurrounds the flame, and 
ſets the air between both on fire, The Barbarians being 
deſirous of ſhewing the king the firength and ſubtilty of 
this combuſtible ſubſtance, ſcattered ſeveral drops of it up 


-and down after his arrival in Babylon, in that ftreet which 


went up to the houſe he had choſen for his reſidence, 


After this, going to the other end of the ftreet, they 


brought torches near the places where thoſe drops were 
fallen (for it was night ;) and the drops which were 
nigheſt the torches taking fire on a ſudden, the flame ran 


in an inftant to the other end; by which means the 


whole ſtreet ſeemed in one general conflagration, . 

When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazzus, Who 
had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, ſurrendered 
kimſelf, with his children who were grown up, and gave 


the city into his hands. The king was very well pleaſed 


with his arrival; for he would have met with great diffi- 
culties in befoging a city of ſuch importance; and ſo well 
provided with every thing, Befides his being a perſon of 


great quality, and very brave, he. had allo acquired great 


honour in the laſt battle; and others might have been 
prompted, from the example he ſet them, to imitate him, 


Alexander entered the city at the head of his whole army, 


as if he had been marching to a battle, The walls of 
Babylon were lined with people, notwithſtanding the 
greateſt part of the citizens were gone out before, from 
the impatient defire they had to ſee their new ſovereign, 
whole renown had far outſtripped his march. Bagophanes, 
governor of the fortreſs, and guardian of the treaſure, 
unwilling to diſcover leſs zeal than Mazzus, ſtrewed the 
ſtreets with flowers, and raiſcd on bcth fdes of the way 


ſilver altars which ſmoaked net only with frankir cenſe, 
but 


n 
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but the mott fragrant perfumes of every kind. Laft of 
all came the . 4 which were to be made the king, 
wiz, herds of cattle, and a great number of horſes; as 
1 alſo lions and panthers, which were carried in cages. After 


fire | theſe the Magi walked, finging hymns after the manner of | 


their country; then the Chaldeans, accompanied by the 
10 Babyloniſh ſoothſayers and muſicians: it was cuſtomary 
for the latter to fing the praiſes of their king to their 
inſtruments ; and the Chaldeans to obſerve the motion of 
the planets, and the viciſſitude of ſeaſons. The rear was 
10 brought up by the Babyloniſh cavalry, which both men 
and horſes were ſo ſumptuous, that imagination can ſcarce 
ny reach their magnificence. The king cauſed the people to 

walk after his infantry, and himſelf, ſurrounded with his 


from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. 
"OY The next day he, took. a view of all Darins's money and 
| moveables, Of the monies he found in Babylon, he gave, 
OY by way of extraordinary recompence, to each Macedonian 
horſeman fix mine, (about fifteen pounds ;) to each mer- 
cenary horſeman two mine, (about five pounds z) to every 


ave ; N (ab | 
£2 Macedonian foot ſoldier two minæ; and to every one of 
the reſt, two months of their ordinary pay. He gave or- 
"ell ders, purſuant to the advice of the Magi, with whom he 


had ſeveral conferences, for the rebuilding the temples 
which Xerxes had demoliſhed ; and, among others, that. 
of Belus, who was in greater veneration at Babylon than 
any other deity, He gave the government of the province 
to Mazæus, and the command of the forces he left there 
of to Apollodorus of Amphipolis, 

Alexander, in the midft of the hurry ind "tk of 
war, ſtill preſerved a love for the fciences, He uſed often 


themſelves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy from its origin, and 
gained great fame by their knowledge in it.“ They pre- 
5 ſented him with aſtronomical obſervations taken by their 
 receceliors during the ſpace of 1903 years, which con- 


1 Porphyr. apud Simplie. in lib. 2. de Celo. 
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guards, and ſeated on a chariot, entered the city ; and 


to canes with the Chaldeans, who had alw ays applied 


3 ſequently 
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king fifty Macedonian youths, 
| higheſt quality in the country, to ſerve as his guards, 
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1 went as far backward as the age of Nimrod. 
Theſe were ſent by Calliſthenes, who accompanied Alex. 
ander, to Ariftotle, 
The king reſided longer in Babylon than he had done 
in any other city, which was of great prejudice to the diſ- 
cipline of his forces, The people, even from a religious 
motive, abandoned themſelves to pleaſures, to voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and the moſt infamous exceſſes; nor did ladies, 
though of the higheſt quality, obſerve any decorum, or 
ſhew the leaſt reſerve in their immoral actions, but gloried 
therein, ſo far from endeavouring to conceal them, or bluſh- 
ing at their enormity, It muſt be confeſſed, that this army 
of ſoldiers, which had triumphed over Aſia, after having 
thus enervated themſelves, and rioted, as it were, in the 
floth and luxury of the city of Babylon, for thirty-four 
days together, would have been ſcarce able to compleat 
their exploits, had they been oppoſed by an enemy, But, 
-as they were reinforced from time to time, theſe irregulari- 
ties were not ſo viſible z for Amyntas brought fix thouſand 
foot, and five hundred Macedonian horſe, which were ſent. 
by Antipater; and fix hundred Thracian horſes, with three 
thouſand five hundred foot of the ſame nation beſides 
four thouſand mercenaries from Peloponneſus, with near 
four hundred horſes, 
The above-mentioned Amyntas had alſo brought the 
ſons to noblemen of the 


The youths in queſtion waited upon him at table, brought 
him his horſes when in the field, attended upon him in 
parties of hunting, and kept guard at the door of his apart- 
ment by turns: and theſe. were the firſt ſteps to the higheſt 
employments both in the army and the ſtate, 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the pro- 
vince of Sitacena, the ſoil of which is very fruitful, and 
productive of every thing valuable, which made him con- 
tinue the longer in it. But leſt indolence ſhould enervate 
the courage of his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes for ſuch of 
them as ſhould exert the greatelt bravery ; and appointed, 
as judges of the actions of thoſe who ſhopld diſpute this 

honour, 


wo 
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konour, perfons, who themſelves had been eye-witneſſes 
ef the proofs of bravery which each ſoldier had given in 


the former battles; for on theſe only the prizes were to 


be beſtowed, To each of the eight men who were pro- 
nounced moſt valiant, he gave a regiment, conſiſting of a 
thouſand men; whence thoſe officers were called Chiliarchi. 
This was the firſt time that regiments were compoſed 


of ſo great a number of ſoldiers, conſiſting before but of 


fve hundred, and had not yet been the reward of valour. 
The ſoldiers ran in crowds to view this illuſtrious ſight, 
not only as eye-witneſſes of the actions of all, but as judges 
over the judges themſelves ; becauſe they might perceive, 
very eaſily, whether rewards were beſtowed on merit, or 
merely by favour 3 a circumſtance, in which ſoldiers can 
never be impoſed upon. The prizes ſeem to have been 
diſtributed with the utmoſt equity and juſtice, 


He likewiſe made ſeveral very advantageous changes in mi- 


_ litary diſcipline, as eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors ; for he 
formed one fingle body of his whole cavalry, without 
ſhewing any regard to the difference of nations,, and ap- 
pointed ſuch officers to command them, as they themſelves 


thought fit to nominate; whereas before, the horſemen of 


every nation uſed to fight under his own particular ſtand- 


ard, and was commanded by a colonel of that country. 


The trumpet's ſound uſed to be the fignal for the march; 
but, as it very frequently could not be well heard, becaufe 
cf the great noiſe that is made in decamping, he gave or- 
ders that a ſtandard ſhould be ſet up over his tent, which 
might be ſeen by his whole army. He alſo appointed fire 
to be the ſignal in the night-time, and ſmoke in the day. 
Alexander marched afterwards towards Suſa, where he ar- 


_ rived twenty days after his leaving Babylon. As he came 


near it, Abutites, governor of the province, ſent his fon 
to meet him, with a promiſe to ſurrender the city into his 
kands ; whether he were prompted to this from his own 
inclination, or did it in obedience to the orders of Darius, 
to amuſe Alexander with the hopes of plunder, The king 
dave this young nobleman a very gracious reception, who 
#tended him as far as the river Choaſpes, the waters of 
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which are ſo famous, upon account of their exquiſite 


234 
(a) The kings of Perſia never drank of any other ; 

and, whitherſoever they went, a quantity of it, after. r- 
ing Koen put over the fire, was always carried after them 
in filver vaſes, It was here Abutites came to wait upon 
him, bringing preſents worthy of a king; among which 


were dromedaries of incredible ſwiftneſs, and twelve ele. 
phants which Darius had ſent for from India, Being come 


into the city, he took immenſe ſums out of the treaſury, 
with fifty thouſand * talents of ſilver in oar and ingots, 


beſides moveahles, and a thouſand other things of infinite 
value, This wealth was the praduce of the exactions 
impoſed for ſeveral centuries upon the common people, 
from whoſe ſweat and poverty immenſe revenues were 
raiſed, The Perſian monarchs fancied they had amaſſed 
them for their children and pofterity ; but, in one hour, 


they fell into the hands of a foreign king, who was able 


to make a right uſe of them; for Alexander ſeemed to 
be merely the guardian or truſtee of the immenſe riches 
which he found hoarded up in Perſia; and applied them 


to no other uſe than the rewarding of merit and courage, 


Among other things, there was found f five thouſand 
guintals of Rermione J purple, the fineſt in the world, 


Which had been treaſuring up there during the ſpace of 


one hundred and ninety years; notwithſtanding which, 
its beauty and luſtre was no ways diminiſhed, 

Here likewiſe was found part of the rarities which 
Xerxes had brought from Greece; and, among others, 
the brazen ſtatues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, which 
Alexander ſent afterwards to Athens, where they were 
ſtanding in Arrian's time. : 


(a) Herod. lib. 1. c. 188. 


* About ſeven millions fiue 


| kundred thouſand pounds. 


The reader will hawe an 
idea of the predigious value 
of this, <vhen: he is told, that 
this purple wwas ſold at the rate 
of an hundred li. es a found. 
The quintal is an hundred 
Tegight of Paris, 


Hermione evas a city of 
Argolis, where the beſs Purple 
was dyed, 


pat Arrian afcribes ler | 
to Alexander in regard to tie 


Patues of Harmodius and A.- 
riſtogiton, is attributed by other 


tiſtertars to other princes. 
The 
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its The king being reſolved to march into Perſia, ap- I 
r; pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Suſa, with a [| = 
w- gariſon of three thouſand men; Mazarus, one of the 108 
em lords of his court, was made governor of the citadel, | | 
on with a thouſand Salas ſoldiers, who could not fol- | | 
ch low him by reaſon of their great age. He gave the g04 1 
le- vernment of Suſiana to Abutites. a i 
me He left Darius's mother and children in Suſa, and il 
ry, having received from Macedonia a great quantity of pur- iq 
ts, ple ſtuffs and rich habits, made after the faſhion of the | 
ite country, he preſented them to Syſigambis, together with 

INS the artificers who had wrought them; for he paid her 

le, every kind of honour, and loved her as tenderly as if the 

ere had been his mother, He likewiſe commanded the meſ- 

Ted ſengers to tell her, that in caſe ſhe fancied thoſe ſtuffs, 

ur, ſhe might make her grand-children learn the art of 

ble weaving them, by way of amuſement; and to give them 

to as preſents to whomſoever they ſhould think proper. At 

nes theſe words, the tears which fell from her eyes ſhewed 

em but too evidently how greatly ſhe was diſpleaſed at theſe 

8e. gifts; the working in wool being conſidered by the Perſian 

nd women as the higheſt ignominy. Thoſe who carried theſe 

ld, preſents, having told the king that Syſigambis was very 

of much diſſatisfied, he thought himſelf obliged to make an 

b, apology for what he had done, and adminiſter ſome con- 

„ ſolation to her. Accordingly, he paid her a viſit, when 

ch he ſpoke thus: Mother, the ſtuff in which you ſee 

55 © me cloathed, was not only a gift of my ſiſters, but 

ch e wrought by their fingers, Hence I beg you to be- 

ere ͤlieve, that the cuſtom of my country miſled me; and 


do not conſider that as an inſult, which was owing 
entirely to ighorance, I believe I have not, as yet, 
of “done any thing which I knew interfered. with, your 
| © manners and cuſtoms, I was told, that among the 
Perſians it is a ſort of crime for a ſon to ſeat himſelf 


. 


— — — ——⏑ — — 


ere 
the «© in his mother's preſence, without firſt obtaining her Bi 
3 leave. You are ſenſible how cautious 1 have always 
ber © been in this particular; and that I never ſat down, 


till you had farſt laid your commands upon me to do 
he | 3 
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« fo. And every time that you was going to fall proſtrate 
ec before me, I only aſk you, whether I would ſuffer it? 


« As the higheſt teſtimony of the veneration I have for 


6 you, I always called you by the tender name of mother, 
4% tho* this belongs FRY to * only, to whom 
£ J owe my birth.“ 

What I have juſt now related, may ſuggeſt two reflec. 
tions, both which, in my opinion, are very natural, and 


at the ſame time of the utmoſt importance, | 
© Firſt, we ſee to how great a height the Perſians (fo 


vain and haughty in other reſpects) carried the veneration 
they ſhewed their parents, The reader, doubtleſs, re- 
members, that Cyrus the Great, in the midft of his con- 
queſts, and the moſt exalted” pitch to which fortune had 
raiſed him, would not accept of the advantageous offer 
made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, viz, of giving him his 
daughter in marriage, and Media for her dowry, till he 
had firſt adviſed with his father and mother, and obtain- 
ed their conſent, * Hiſtory informs us here, that, among 
the Perſians, a ſon never dared to ſeat himſelf before his 
mother, till he had firſt obtained her leave; and that to 
do otherwiſe was conſidered as a crime, Alas! how widely 
do our manners differ from ſo excellent an inſtitution ? 


Secondly, I diſcover, in the ſame relation, ſeveral va- 


luable footſteps of that happy ſimplicity which prevailed 
in ancient times, when it was the cuſtom for ladies, 
though of the greateſt diſtinction, to employ themſelves in 
uſeful, and ſometimes laborious works, Every one knows 
what is told us in ſcripture to this purpoſe, concerning 
Rebecca, Rachel, and ſeveral others, We read in Homer, 
of princeſſes drawing themſelves water from ſprings ; and 
waſhing, with their own hands, the linen of their re- 
ſpective families, 4 Here the ſiſters of Alexander, that is, 


the daughters of a powerful prince, are employed in mak- 


* Scio apud vos, ſilium ＋ Mater, hanc veſtem, 
in conſpectu matris nefas eſſe quam indutus ſum, ſororum 
conſidere, niſi cum illa per- non ſoltm donum, ſed etiam 
miſit. R Curt, : opus vides, Q, Curt. 
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ing cloaths for their brother. The celebrated Lucretia 
uſed to ſpin in the midſt of her female attendants, Au- 
guſtus, who was ſovereign of the world, wore, for ſeveral 


years together, no other cloaths but what his wife and fiter | 


made him. It was a cuſtom in the northern parts of 
the world, not many years fince, for the princefs who 
then ſat upon the throne, to prepare ſeveral of the diſhes 
at every meal. In a word, needle-work, the care of do- 
meſtic affairs, a ſerious and retired life, is the proper func- 
tion of women; and for this they were defigned by pro- 
vidence, The depravity of the age has indeed affixed to 
theſe cuſtoms, which are very near as old as the creation, 
an idea of meanneſs and contempt : but then, what has 
it ſubſtituted in the room of the harſh and vigorous exerciſes 
which a juſt education enabled the ſex to undertake ; to 
that laborious and uſeful life which was ſpent at home? 
A ſoft indolence, a ſtupid idleneſs, frivolous converſations, 
vain amuſements, a ftrong paſſion for public ſhews, and a 
frantic love of gaming, Let us compare theſe two cha- 


rafters, and then pronounce which of them may juſtly 


boaſt its being founded on good ſenſe, ſolid judgment, and 
a taſte for truth and nature, It muſt, nevertheleſs, be 
confeſſed, in honour. of the fair ſex, and of our nation, 
that ſeyeral ladies among us, and thoſe of the higheſt 
quality, make it not only a duty, but a pleaſure, to em- 
ploy themſelves in needle-works, not of a a trifling, but of 


the moſt uſeful kind; and to make part of their furni- 


ture with their own bands, I alſo might add, that great 
numbers of theſe adorn their minds with agreeable, and, 
at the ſame time, ſerious and uſeful ſtudies, 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Syſigambis, who 
now was extremely well ſatisfied, arrived on the banks 
of a river, called by the inhabitants Paſi-Tigris *, Hav- 


ing croſſed it with nine thouſand foot and three thouſand 


Horſe, conſiſting of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mer- 
cenaries, and a reinforcement of three thouſand Thracians, 
he entered the country of the LUxii. This region lies near 


* This river differs from the Tigris, 
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Suſa, and extends to the frontiers of Perſia; 2 narrow pak 
only lying between it and Suſiana. Madathes commanded 
this province . This man was not a time- ſerver, nor 4 


| follower of fortune; but, faithful to his ſovereign, he re- 
ſolved to hold out to the laſt extremity z and, for this 


purpoſe, had withdrawn into his own city, which ſtood 
in the midft of craggy rocks, and was ſurrounded with 
precipices, Having been forced from | thence, he retire 
into the citadel, whence the beſieged ſent thirty deputics 
to Alexander, to ſue for quarter; which they obtained, at 
laſt, by the interceſſion of Syſigambis, The king not 
only pardoned Madathes, who was a near relation of that 
princeſs, but likewiſe ſet all the captives, and thoſe who 
had ſurrendered themſelves, at liberty ; permitted them to 
enjoy their ſeveral rights and privileges; would not ſuffer 
the city to be plundered, but let them plough their 
lands without paying any tax or tribute. Could Syſigam- 


bis have poſſibly obtained more from her own ſon on this 


occaſion, had he been the victor ? 

The LUxii being ſubdued, Alexander gave part of his ar- 
my to Parmenio, and commanded him to march it through 
the plain; whilſt himſelf, at the head of his light-armed 
troops, croſſed the mountains, which extend as far as Per- 


ſia. The fifth day he arrived at the paſs of, Suſa. Ario- 


barzanes, with four thouſand foot and ſeven hundred 
horſe, had taken poſſeſſion of thoſe rocks which are 


craggy on all fides, and poſted the Barbarians at the 


ſummit, out of the reach of arrows. He alſo had built 
a wall in thoſe paſſes, and encamped his forces under it. 
As ſoon as Alexander advanced in order to attack him, 
the Barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains, 


ſtones of a prodigious ſize, which falling from rock to 
rock, ruſhed forward with the greater violence, and at 


once cruſhed to pieces whole bands of ſoldiers. 'The king, 
being very much terrified at this fight, . commanded a re- 


and it was with the utmoſt grief 


* Haud ſane temporum homo: quippe ultima pro fide 
experiri decreverat, . Curt, I TA" 
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of ALEXANDER. 239 
he ſaw himſelf not only ſtopt at this paſs, but deprived, 
of all hopes of ever being able to force it. 


Whilft he was revolving theſe gloomy thoughts, a 8 
cian priſoner ſurrendered himſelf to Alexander, with a 
promiſe to conduct him to the top of the mountain by 
another way. The king accepted of the offer, when, 
leaving the ſuperintendance of the camp and of the army 
to Craterus, he commanded him to cauſe a great num- 
ber of fires to be lighted, in order that the Barbarians. 
might thereby be more ſtrongly induced to believe, that 
Alexander was there in perſon, After this, taking ſome 
choſen troops with him, he ſet out, going through all the 


| by-ways, as his guide directed. But, beſides that theſe 


paths were very craggy, and the rocks ſo ſlippery, that 
their feet would ſcarce ſtand upon them; the ſoldiers 
were alſo very much diſtreſſed by the ſnows which the 
winds had brought together, and which were ſo high, 
that the men fell into them, as into ſo many ditches; 
and, when their comrades endeavoured to draw them out, 
hey themſelves would likewiſe fink into them ; not to 
mention, that their fears were greatly e by the 
horrors of the night, by their being in an unknown coun- 


try, and conducted by a guide, whoſe fidelity was doubt- 


ful. After having gone through a great number of diffi- 
culties and dangers, they at laſt got to the top of the 
mountain. Then going down, they diſcovered the ene- 
my's corps-de-garde, and appeared behind them, ſword 
in hand, at a time when they leaſt expected it. Such 
as made the leaſt defence, who were but few, were cut 
to pieces; by which means, the cries of the dying on 
one fide, and -on the other the fright of thoſe who were 
flying to their main body, ſpread ſo great a terror, that 
they fled, without ſtriking a blow. At this noiſe Cra- 
terus advances as Alexander had commanded at his going 
away, and ſeized the paſs, which till then had reſiſted 
his attacks; and at the ſame time, Philotas advanced 
forwards by another way, with Amyntas, Cœnus and Po- 
lyſperchon, and broke quite ny. the Barbarians, who 
now 


ch | 
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now were attacked on every fide, The greateſt part of 
them were cut to pieces, and thoſe who fled fell into 
precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, eſcap- 
ed by flying over the mountains, 79 | 
Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune, which 
conftantly attended him in all his undertakings, having 
extricated himſelf happily out of the danger to which he 
was fo lately expoſed, marched immediately towards Per- 
fra, Being on the road, he received letters from Titi- 
dates, governor of Perſepolis, which informed him, that 
the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of his ad- 
vancing towards him, were determined to plunder Da- 
rius's treaſures, with which he was intruſted, and there- 
fore that it was neceſſary for him to make all the hafte 
imaginable to ſeize them himſelf 5 that he. had only the 
* Araxes to croſs, after which, the road was ſmooth and 
eaſy. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his infantry be- 
hind, marched the whole night at the head of his ca- 
valry, who were very much haraffed by the length and 
ſwiftneſs of this march, and paſfed the Araxes, on a 


bridge, which, by his order, had been built ſome days be- 


—_ | | | — 
But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large body 


of men, who exhibited a memorable example of the great- 


eſt miſery, Theſe were about four thouſand Greeks, very 
far advanced in years, who, having been made priſoners 
of war, had ſuffered all the torments which the Perſian 
tyranny could inflict. The hands of ſome had been cut 
off, the feet of others; and others again had loſt their 
noſes and ears : after which, having impreſſed, by fire, bar- 
barous characters on their faces, they had the inhumanity 
to keep them as ſo many laughing-ftocks, with which 
they ſported perpetually, They appeared like ſo many 
ſhadows, rather than like men; ſpeech being almoſt the 
only thing by which they were known to be ſuch, Aler- 


ander cculd not refrain from tears at this fight 5 and, 2 


they unanimouſly beſought him to commiſerate their con- 


* This is not the ſome river with that in Armenia. 
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dition, he bid them, with the utmoſt tendernefs, not ta 


deſpond, and aſſured them, that they ſhould again ſee their 
wives and country. This propoſal, which one might ſup- 
poſe ſhould naturally have filled them with joy, per- 
plexed them very much, various opinions ariſing on that 
occaſion, „ How will it be poſſible, ſaid ſome of them, 
« for us to appear publickly before all Greece, in the 
« dreadful condition to which we are reduced; a condi- 
« tion ſtill more ſhameful- than diſſatisfactory ? The beſt 
«© way to bear miſery, is to conceal it; and no coun- 
try is ſo ſweet to the wretched, as folitude, and an 
« oblivion of their paſt nde. Beſides, how will it 
ebe poſſible for us to undertake ſo long a journey? Driven 
to a great diſtance from Europe, baniſhed to the moſt 
remote parts of the eaſt, worn out with age, and moſt 
of our limbs maimed; can we pretend to undergo fa- 
tigues, which have even wearied a triumphant army ? 
The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide 
our miſery, and to end our days among thoſe, who are 
already ſo accuſtomed to our misfortunes,” Others, in 
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whom the love of their country extinguiſhed all other ſen- 


timents, repreſented, © That the gods offered them what 
they ſhould not even have dared to with, viz, their 
« country, their wives, their children, and all thoſe 
cc things for whoſe ſake men are fond of life, and de- 
6e ſpiſe death. That they had long enough born the ſad 
* yoke of flavery; and that nothing happier could pre- 
« ſent itſelf, than their being indulged the bliſs of going 
© at laſt to breathe their native air, to reſume their an- 
© cient manners, laws and ſacrifices, and to die in re- 
« ſence of their wives and children.“ 


However, the former opinion prevailed; and accordingly | 


they beſought the king to permit them to continue in a 
country, where they had ſpent ſo many years. He grant- 
ed their requeſt, and preſented each of them * three 
thouſand drachmas : five mens ſuit of cloaths, and the 
fathe number for women; two couple of oxen to plough 


* About one hundred fifty * ä 
Vert, ,. | their 
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their lands, and corn to fow them, He commanded the 
governor of the province not to ſuffer them to be moleſted 
in any manner, and ordered that they ſhould be free Paſ 


from taxes and tributes of every kind, Such behaviour MW '* 

ch as this was truly royal. It was, indeed, impoſſible for [ 
ions Alexander to reſtore them the limbs, of which the Per- ſet 
ſians had ſo cruelly deprived them; but then he reſtored frie 

them to liberty, tranquillity and . Thrice hap- ceſs 

py thoſe princes, who are affected with the pleaſure which 2 

im 


ariſes from the doing of good actions, and who melt with 
| pity for the unfortunate ! p 
Alexander, having called together, the next day, the 


IF generals of his army, repreſented to them, That no city an 
jt & in the world had ever been more fatal to the Greeks . 
.<© than Perſepolis, the ancient reſidence of the Perſian Op 
bl. * monarchs, and the capital of their empire, For that E x 
I cc it was from thence all thoſe mighty armics poured, F - 
* © which had overflowed Greece; and whence Darius, and : 7 
„ e afterwards Xerxes, had carried the firebrand of the moſt 5 n 
_ © accurſed war, which had laid waſte all Europe; and « h 
| | c therefore, that it was incumbent on them to revenge 2 
w_ « the manes of their anceſtors.“ It was already abandon- Xe « 
5 ed by the Perſians, who all fled ſeparately, as fear drove Ro 


them, Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when the 1 


victorious ſoldiers ſoon met with riches ſufficient to ſatiate ; 
their avarice, and immediately cut to pieces all thoſe who hay 
ſtill remained in the city. However, the king ſoon put ky 
an end to the maſſacre, and publiſhed an order, by Which J 
his ſoldiers were forbid to violate the chaſtity of the wo- * . 
men, Alexander had before poſſeſſed himſelf, either by og 
force or capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich they 
cities ; but all this was a trifle compared to the treaſures *. 
he found here. The Barbarians had laid up at Perſepolis, et f 
as in a ſtore-houſe, all the wealth of Perſia, Gold and TY, 
filver were never ſeen here but in heaps; not to mention my 
the cloaths and furniture of ineſtimable value; for this late. 
was the ſeat of luxury. There was found in the treaſury Do 


one hundred and twenty thouſand talents *, which were 
* About ei ghteen millions Herlint. 
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MN deſigned to defray the expence of the war. To this pro- 1 
ed digious ſum he added * fix thouſand talents, taken from ; 
Paſagarda, This was a city which Cyprus had built, n 


— —— 


cf in the kings of Perſia uſed to be crowned, | 
38 During Alexander's ſtay in Perſepolis, a little vaſlgh he | | 


ſet out upon his march againſt Darius, he entertained his 
os friends at a banquet, at which the gueſts drank to ex- 
ceſs. Among the women, who were admitted to it maſk'd, 
ch 5 Thais the conrtezan, a native of Attica, and at that 
* time miſtreſs to Ptolemy, who afterwards was king of E- 
5 gypt. About the end of the feaſt, during which ſhe had 
he ſtudiouſſy endeavoured to praiſe the king in the moſt artful 
and delicate manner (a ſtratagem too often practiſed by 
Fa women of that charaQer) ſhe ſaid, with a gay tong of 
voice, * That it would be matter of inexpreſſible joy 


8 *« to her, were ſhe permitted (maſked as ſhe then was, 
g and in order to end this feſtival nobly) to burn the mag- 
2 «© nificent palace of Xerxes, who had burnt Athens; and 
of « ſet it on. fire with her own hand, in order that it might 


hy « be ſaid in all parts of the ert, that the women, who 
5 had followed Alexander in his expedition to Afia, had 
taken much better vengeance of the Perſians, for the 
«* many calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, 
"A than all the. generals who had fought for them both 
| e by ſea and land,” All the gueſts applauded the diſ- 
* courſe; when immediately the king roſe from table (his 
head being crowned with flowers) and taking a torch in 
ch his hand, he advanced forward to execute this mighty 
exploit. The whole company follow him, breaking into 
by loud acclamations, and afterwards, ſinging and dancing, 
oh they ſurround the palace, All the reſt of the Macedoni- 
ans, at this noiſe, ran in crouds with lighted tapers, and 
ſet fire to every part of it. However, Alexander was ſor- 
* ry, not long after, for what he had done; and thereup- EE 
on gave orders for extinguiſhing the fire, but it was too | 

; late. 
* As he was naturally very bountiful, his great ſucceſſes 
increaſed this beneficent diſpoſition and he accompanied 
* About nine bund ed ſo _ 
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the preſents he made with ſuch teſtimonies of humanity and 


kindneſs, and ſo. obliging a carriage, as very much in- 
hanced their merit. He exerted this temper in a particular 


manner towards the fifty Macedonian young lords, who 
ſerved under him as guards, Olympias, his mother, 
thinking him too profuſe, wrote to him as follows: „ 
« don't blame you, ſaid the, for being beneficent towards 
«© your friends, for that is acting like a king : but then a 
«© medium ought to be obſerved in your  magnificence, 
« You equal them all with kings, and by heaping riches 
«« on them, you give them an opportunity of making a 
ce great number of friends, of all whom you deprive your- 
« ſelf,”” As the often wrote the ſame advice to him, 


he always kept her letters very ſecret, and did not thew 


them to any perſon 3 but happening to open one of them, 


and beginning to read it, Hephæſtion drew near to him, 


and read it over his ſhoulder, which the king obſerving, 
did. not offer to hinder him; but taking only his ring 
from his finger, he put the ſeal of it upon the lips of his 
favourite, as an admonition to him not to divulge what he 
bad read, 

He uſed to ſend magnificent preſents th his mother 


but then he would never let her have any concern in the 


affairs of the government. She uſed frequently to make 
very ſevere complaints upon that account, but he always 
ſubmitted to her ill humour with great mildneſs and pa- 
tience. Antipater having one day wrote a long letter 
againſt her, the king, after reading it, replied, Antipater 


does not know that one ſingle tear ſhed by a mother, will. 


obliterate ten thouſand ſuch letters as this, A behaviour 
like this, and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew at one and the ſame 
time, that Alexander was both a kind ſon and an able 
politician; and that he was perfectly ſenſible how danger- 
ous it would have been, had he inveſted a woman ef 
Olympias's character with the ſupreme authority. 
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Ster, * ' Dari us brave. iP chatdhia, He is betrayed, ard 
put in chains by Beſſus governor of Bafria. The latter, 
upon Alexander's advancing towards him, Pies, after hav- 
ing covered, Darius with wounds, who expires a few mo- 


ments before Aexander s arrival, He ſerds bis corpſe to 


Sy, Zambis. | 
(50 A OA he had taken Perſepolis and Pa- 
ſagarda, was reſolved to purſue Darius, who 
was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Me- 


dia, There remained ſtill with this. fugitive prince thirty. 
thouſand foot, among whom were four thouſand Greeks, 
who were faithful to. him to the laſt, Beſides theſe he. 


had four thouſand ſlingers, and upwards of three thou- 
ſand cavalry, moſt of them Bactrians, commanded by 
Beſſus governor of Bactria. Darius marched his forces a 


little out of the common road, having ordered his bag- 
gage to go before them; then aſſembling his principal 


en he ſpoke to them as follows : © Dear companions, 
among ſo many thouſand men who compoſed my army, 


« you only have not abandoned me during the whole courſe 


« of my ill fortune; and in a little time, nothing but 
“your fidelity and conſtancy will be able to make me 


fancy myſelf a king. Deſerters and traitors now go- 


“ vern in my cities; not that they are thought worthy of 
«© the honour beſtowed on them, but rewards are given 
« thera only in the view of tempting you, and to ſtagger 
your perſeverance, You ſtill choſe to follow my for- 
© tune rather than that of the conqueror, for which you 
e certainly have merited a recompence from the gods; 

* and I do not, doubt but they will-prove beneficent a 
6“ you, in caſe that power is denied me. With ſuch ſol- 
<« diers and officers I would brave, without the . leaſt 


© dread, the enemy, how formidable ſoever he may be. 


„What! would any one have me ſurrender myſelf up to 


( Diod, 1, 17. p. 540546. Arrian. 1. ö. p. 123 
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put ſo great an affront upon the Perſians, and therefore 
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« the mercy of the conqueror, and expect from him, az 


« a reward of my baſeneſs and meanneſs of ſpirit, the 
& government of ſome province which he may conde- 
© ſcend to leave me? No—lt never ſhall be i in the power 
« of any man, either to take away, or fix upon my 
© head the diadem I wear; the ſame hour ſhall put a 
« period to my reign, and life, If you have all the 
cc ſame courage and reſolution, which 1 can no ways 
ce doubt, I aſſure myſelf that you ſhall retain your li- 
ce berty, and not be expoſed to the pride and inſults of 


te the Macedonians, ' You have in your hands the means 


cc either to revenge or terminate all your evils,”* Hav- 


ing ended this ſpeech, the whole body of ſoldiers replied 
with ſhouts, that they were ready to follow him whither- 


ſoever he ſhould go, and. would ſhed the laſt drop of their 
blood in his defence. 

Such was the reſolution. of the ſoldiery; but Nabar- 
zanes, one of the greateſt lords of Perſia, and general of 
the "FH had conſpired with Beſſus, general of the Bac- 
trians, to commit the blackeſt of all crimes, and that 
was, to ſeize upon the perſon of the king and lay him 
in chains; which they might eaſily do, as each of them 
had a vroat number of ſoldiers under his command, Their 
defign was, if Alexander ſhould purſue them, to ſecure 


themſelves, by giving up Darius alive into. his hands; 


and, in caſe they eſcaped, to murder that prince, and af- 
terwards uſurp his crown, and begin a new war, Theſe 
traitors ſoon Won over the troops, by repreſenting to them, 
that they were going to their deſtruction; that they would 
ſoon be cruſhed under the ruins of an empire which was 
juſt ready to fall; at the ſame time that Bactriana was 
open to them, and offered them immenſe riches; Though 
theſe practices were carried on very ſecretly, they came 
however to the ear of Darius, who could not believe 
them, Patron, who commanded the Greeks, intreated 
him, but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to 
truſt the guard of his perſon to men on whoſe fidelity he 
might depend. Darius could not prevail with himſelf to 
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made this anſwer: That it would be a leſs affſiction to 
him to be deceived by, than to condemn them, That 
& he would ſuffer the worſt of evils amidſt thoſe of his 
« own nation, rather than ſeek for ſecurity among ſtran- 
“ gers, how faithful and affectionate ſoever he might be- 
© lieve them: and that he could not but die too late, in 
© caſe the Perſian ſoldiers thought him unworthy: of life.“ 
It was not long before Darius experienced the truth of 


this counſel ; for the traitors ſeized him, bound him in 


chains of gold, by way of honour as he was a king, and 


then laying him in a covered chariot, they ſet out to- 


wards Bactriana. 

Alexander being arrived at 3 ah Was fd that 
Darius had left that city five days before. He then com- 
manded Parmenio to lay up all the treaſures of Perſia in the 
caſtle of Eebatana, under a ſtrong guard which he left there. 
According to (z) Strabo, theſe treaſures amounted to an 


hundred and eighty thouſand talents (about twenty-ſeven 


millions ſterling;) and, according to (a) Juſtin, to ten ta- 


lents more, (about fifteen hundred thouſand pounds.) He 


ordered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, by the 
country of the Caduſians, with the Thracians, the fo- 
reigners, and the reſt of the cavalry, the royal companies 
excepted, He ſent orders to Clitus, who ſtayed behind in 
Suſa, where he fell ſick, that as ſoon as he was arrived at 
Ecbatana, he ſhould * the forces which were left in that 
city, and come to him in Parthia. 

A with the reſt of his army, purſued Darius, 
and arrived the eleventh day at * Rhaga, which is a Joig 
day's journey from the Caſpian ftreights ; but Darius had 
already paſſed through them. Alexander now deſpairing to 


overtake him, what diſpatch ſoever he might make, ſtaid 


there five days to reſt his forces, He then marched againſt 
the Parthians, and that day pitched his camp near the Caſ- 
plan ſtreights, and paſſed them the next, News was ſoon. 
brought him, that Darius had been ſeized by the traitors 3 


(2) Strab. 1. 15. p. 741. (a) Juſtin. . 12. Cs I. 


* This is the city mentioned in Tobit, . 7. * 
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that Beſſus had cauſed him to be drawn in à chariot, and 


had ſent the unhappy monarch before, in order to be the 
ſurer of his perſon; that the whole army obeyed that 


wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who not hav- 
ing a ſoul baſe enough to conſent to ſo abominable a deed, 


and being too weak to prevent it, had therefore left the e high 


4 


road, and marched towards the mountains, 

This was a freſh motive for him to haſten his march] 
The Barbarians, at. his arrival, were ſeized with dread, 
though the match would not have been equal, had Beſſus 
been as reſolute for fighting as for putting in-execution the 
deteſtable act above mentioned; for his troops exceeded the 


enemy both in number and ftrength, and were all cool and 


ready for the combat; whereas Alexander's troops were 
quite fatigued with the length of their march, But the 
name and reputation of Alexander (a motive all- powerful i in 


'war) filled them with ſuch prodigious terror, that they all 


fled, Beſſus and his accomplices being come up with Darius, 
they requeſted him to mount his horſe and fly from the ene- 
my : but he replied, that the gods were ready to revenge 
the evils he had ſuffered ; and beſeeching Alexander to do 
him juſtice, he refuſed 96 follow a band of traitors. At 
theſe words they fell into ſuch a fury, that all threw their 
darts at him, and left him covered with wotinds, After 
having perpetrated this horrid crime, they ſeparated, in 
order to leave different footſteps of their flight, and thereby 
elude the purſuit of the enemy, in caſe he ſhould follow 
them; or at leaſt oblige him to divide his forces. Nabar- 
zanes took the way of Hyrcania, and Beſſus that of Bac- 
triana, both being followed by a very few Korſemen ; and, 
as the Barbarians were by this means deſtitute of leaders, 
they diſperſed themſelves up and down, as fear or hope di- 
reed their ſteps, 

After ſearching about in Utferent places, Darius was at 
laſt found in a ſolitude, his body run through with ſpears, 
lying in a chariot, and drawing near his end. However, 
he had ſtrength enough before he died to call for drink, 
which a Macedonian, Polyſtratus by name, brought him. 

. ; : 10 A : . 3 He 
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e had a Perſian Priſoner, whom he employed as his inter- 
ter, Darius, after drinking the liquor that had been 
give im, turned to the Macedonian, and ſaid : “ That 
ce jn the deplorable ſtate to which he was reduced, he how- 
« eyer ſhould have the comfort to ſpeak toi one who could 


« underſtand him, and that his laſt words would not be 


« loft, He therefore charged him to tell Alexander, that 
« he died in his debt, though he had never obliged him. 
«© That he gave him a multitude of thanks for the great 
& humanity he had exerciſed towards his mother, his wife, 
c and his children, whoſe lives he had not only ſpared, but 
« reſtored them to their former ſplendor.  'That- he be- 
© ſought the gods to give victory to his arms, and make 
4 him monarch of the univerſe. That he thought he need 
© not intreat him to revenge the execrable murder com- 
« mitted on his perſon, as this was thee common cauſe of 
“% kings.“ 

After this, taking 8 by hs hand, «© Give 


him, ſaid he, thy hand, as I give thee mine; and 


carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to 
give of my gratitude and affection.“ Saying theſe 
words, he breathed his laſt, Alexander coming up a mo- 
ment after, -and ſeeing Darius's body, he wept bitterly ; 
and, by the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of affection that could be 
given him, proved how intimately he was affected with the 
unhappineſs of a prince who deſerved a better fate. He 
immediately pulled off his military cloak, and threw it on 
Darius's body; then cauſing it to be embalmed, and his 
coffin to be adorned with a royal magnificence, he ſent it to 
Syſigambis, in order that it might be interred with the ho- 
nours uſually paid to the deceaſed Perſian mabareks, and be 
entombed with his anceſtors, 

(5) Thus died Darius, the third year of the CXIIth 
Olympiad, at about fifty. years of age, fix of which he 
had reigned, He was a gentle and pacific prince; his 


reign having been unſullied with injuſtice or cruelty, which 


was owing either to his natural lenity, or to his not hav- 


(5) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330. 
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ing had an . of acting otherwiſe, from the per- 


petual war he had carried on againſt Alexander all the 


time he had ſat upon the throne. In him the Perſian 


empire ended, after having exiſted two hundred and nine 
years, computing from the beginning of the reign of 
Cyrus the great (the founder of it) under thirteen kings, 
wiz, Cyrus, Cambyſes, Smerdis Magus, Darius ſon of Hy- 
ſtaſpis, Xerxes I, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II, 
Sogdianus, Dutters Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Arta- 
erxes Ochus, A Darius Codomanus. 


SzcT, XI, Vices which firſt cauſed the dechnfon, and „ 


laſt the ruin of the Perſſan empire. 
HE death of Darius Codomanus may very juſtly be 
conſidered as the æra, but not as the ſole cauſe of 
the deſtruction of the Perſian monarchy. When we take 


a general view of the hiſtory of the kings abovemention- 
ed, and conſider with ſome attention their different cha- 


raters and methods of governing, whether in peace or 
war, we eaſily perceive that this declenſion was prepared 
at a great diſtance, and carried on to its end by viſible 
ſteps which denoted a total ruin, 

We may declare at firſt fight, that the Al of 
the Perſian empire, and its fall, are owing tp its origin 
and primitive inftitution, It had been formed by the 
union of two nations, who differed very much in man- 
ners and inclinations, The Perſians were a ſober, labori- 
ous, modeſt. people ; but the Medes were wholly devoted 


to pride, luxury, ſoftneſs and voluptuouſneſs, The ex- 


ample of frugality and fimplicity which Cyrus had ſet 
them z and their being obliged to be always under arms 
to gain ſo many victories, and ſupport themſelves in the 
midſt of ſo many enemies, prevented thoſe vices from 
ſpreading for ſome time. But, after thoſe nations had 
ſubjected all things, the ſondaefh which the Medes had 
naturally for pleaſures and magnificence, ſoon leſſened the 
temperance of the Perſians, and became, in a little time, 
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several other cauſes conſpired to this. Babylon, when 
conquered, intoxicated its victors with her poiſoned cup, and 


inchanted them with the charms of pleaſure, She furniſh- 


ed them with ſuch miniſters and inſtruments, as were adapt- 
ed to promote luxury, and to foment and cheriſh delights 
with art and delicacy: and the wealth of the richeſt pro- 
vinces in the world, being at the entire diſpoſal of. new ſove- 
reigns, they chendby were enabled to ſatiate all their deſires. 
Even Cyrus himſelf, as I obſerved elſewhere, contributed 
to this, without perceiving the conſequence of it ; and pre- 
pared men's minds by the ſplendid banquet he gave, after 
having ended his conqueſts 3 and when he ſhewed himſelf 
in the midſt of his troops, who had ſhared in his victories, 
with ſuch a pomp and oftentation as were moſt capable of 
dazzling the eye, He began, by inſpiring them with an 
admiration for pomp and ſhew, which they had hitherto 


deſpiſed, He ſuggeſted to them, that magnificence and 


riches were worthy of crowning the moſt glorious exploits, 
end the end and fruit of them: and by. thus inſpiring his 
ſubjects with a ſtrong deſire for things they ſaw ſo highly 


eſteemed by a moſt accompliſhed prince, his example au- 


thorized them to abandon themſelves to that guſt without 
relerve, 

He alſo ſpread this evil, by his obliging judges, officers 
and governors of provinces, to appear in ſplendor before the 
people, the better to repreſent the majeſty of the prince, 


On one fide, theſe magiſtrates and commanders eaſily miſ- 


took theſe ornaments and trappings of their employments 
for the moſt eflential parts of them, endeavouring to diſtin- 


guiſn themſelves by nothing but this glittering outſide : and 


on the other ſfige, men of the greateſt wealth in the pro- 
vinces propoſed them as ſo many patterns for their imitation, 
and were ſoon followed by perſons of moderate fortune, 


whom thoſe in the loweſt ſtations of life endeavoured to 


equal, 
| So many cauſes of degeneracy uniting together, and be- 


ing authoriſed publickly, ſoon deftroyed the ancient virtue 


of the Perſians, They did not fink, like the Romans, by 
129perceptibls decays, which had been long foreſeen, and 
often 
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often oppoſed. Scarce was Cyrus dead, but there roſe up | 
as it were another nation, and kings of a quite different ge- 


nius and character. Men no longer diſcourſed of that manly, 


that ſevere education which was beſtowed on the Perſian 


youth; of thoſe public ſchools of ſobriety, patience, and 
emulation for virtue, nor of thoſe laborious and warlike 
exerciſes ; of all theſe there did not remain the ſmalleſt 


traces: their young men being brought up in ſplendor and 


effeminacy, which they now ſaw was had in honour, im- 
mediately began to deſpiſe the happy ſimplicity of their fore. 
fathers, and formed, in the ſpace of one generation, an 
entire new ſet of people, whoſe manners, inclinations and 
maxims were directly oppoſite to thoſe of ancient times, 
They grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and per- 
fidious in treaties 3 and acquired this peculiar character, 
that they, of all people, were the moſt abandoned to ſplendor, 
luxury, feaſting, and even to drunkenneſs : ſo that we may 
affirm, that the empire of. the Perſians was almoſt at its 
birth, what other empires grew up to through length of 
time anly; and began where others end, It bore the prin- 
ciple of its deſtruction in its own boſom, and this internal 
vice increaſed every reign, | 

After the unſucceſsful expeditions of Darius and Xerxes 
againſt Scythia and Greece, the princes their ſucceſſors be- 
came inſenſible to the ambition of making conqueſts, and 
gave themſelves up a prey to idleneſs and effeminacy : they 
grew careleſs of military diſcipline, and ſubſtituted in the 
place of regular ſoldiers, inured to the toils of war, a con- 
fufed multitude of men, who were taken by force out of 
their reſpective countries. The reader may have obſctved 
on more than one occafion, that the whole ſtrength, and 
almoſt the only reſource of the Perfian army, lay in the 
Greeks in their ſervice ; that they properly depended on 
them only, and always took great care to oppoſe them to 
the beſt troops of the enemy : they were the only ſoldiers 
in Darius's army who performed their duty, and continued 
faithful to him to the laſt 5; and we have ſeen that Memnon 
the Rhodian was the las gre cat en who fought againſt 
Alexander. 
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up [Inſtead of chuſing for the command of their forces, offi- 
ge- cers of ſkill and experience, they uſed to appoint perſons of 
ly, the greateſt quality of every nation, who frequently had 
ian no other merit than their exalted birth, their riches and 
and credit; and who were diſtinguiſhed by nothing but the 
ike ſumptuouſneſs of their feaſts and entertainments, by the 
left magnificence of their 'equipages, and by the crowd with 
and which they were ever ſurrounded, of guards, domeſtics, \ 
m- eunuchs and women; ſuch an afſemblage, formed merely 
res for vain ſhew and oſtentation, rather than for warlike ex- 
an peditions, incumbred an army (already but too numerous) 
and with uſeleſs ſoldiers, made it ſlow in its marches and move- 
les. ments by its too heavy baggage, and rendered it incapable 
er- of ſubſiſting long in a country, and of compleating 2 
ter, enterprizes in fight of an enemy, 
lor, The Perſian monarchs ſhutting themſelves up in their 
nay palaces, in order to abandon themſelves to pleaſures ; and 
its appearing ſeldom abroad, placed their whole confidence, 
| of and by that means all their authority, in eunuchs, to wo- 
rin- men, to ſlaves, and to flattering courtiers, whoſe ſole 
nal W thoughts and endeavours were to baniſh true merit, which 

was offenſive to them; to give the rewards appointed for 
res ſervices to their own creatures, and to intruſt the greateſt 
de- employments of the ſtate to perſons devoted to their in- 
and tereſted and ambitious views, rather than to ſuch whoſe 
ey abilities rendered them capable of ſerving their country, - 
e 


Another character of theſe princes, which is but too 


_ frequent in that high ſphere, contributed very much to the 
; of ruin of the empire. They were accuſtomed from their in- 
vel fancy to have their ears ſoothed with falſe praiſes, and the 
and moſt extravagant compliments, and to have a blind ſub- 
the miſſion paid to their will, They were educated in ſo ex- 
"NZ alted an idea of their own grandeur, as perſuaded them that 
to the reſt of men were formed merely to ſerve them, and 
lier adminiſter to their pleaſures. They were not taught their 
ued duties, nor the maxims of a wiſe and good government 
Th the principles by which men judge of ſolid merit, and are. 


capable of chuſing perſons able to govern under them. 
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They did not know that they were raiſed to ſovereign 
power, merely to protect their ſubjects and make them 
happy. They were not made ſenſible of the exquiſite plea- 
ſure that monarch feels, who is the delight of his ſubjects, 
and the public ſource of the felicity of ſo vaſt an empire; 
as Cyrus the Great had been, who was ſo dear to his peo- 
ple, that every individual family conſidered him as their 
father, and bewailed bis death as a public calamity. So far 
from this, a monarch's grandeur was declared to conſiſt 
in making himſelf feared, and in his being able to gratify 
all his paſſions with impunity, 

So ill-judged an education muſt neceſſarily form either 
weak or vicious princes, They were not able to ſuftain 
the weight of ſo mighty an empire, nor to graſp the ſe- 
veral parts of ſo extenfive and painful an adminiſtration. 
Idleneſs, and a love for pleaſure, made them careleſs,. and 
averſe to buſineſs of every kind ; and they ſacrificed mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance to their vain amuſements, 
Some of them were born with ſuch happy diſpoſitions, that 
they would have become good princes, had they not been 
enervated by the charms of a voluptuous life; and aban- 

| doned themſelves to the allurements of a too deſpotic 
power, and an over-great proſperity. By flattery, they were 
rendered incapable of liſtening, in their councils, to any 
expreſſion delivered with freedom, or of ſuffering the leaſt 
oppoſition to their wills, 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their ſubjects, 
fince their whole ſtudy was to aggrandize themſelves, and 

to ſacrifice all conſiderations to that alone. Darius, in his 

misfortunes, was abandoned by the generals of his ar- 
Mt mies, by the governors of his provinces, by his officers, 
i domeſtics and ſubjects ; and did not find any where a fin- 
Ki cere affection, nor a real attachment to his perſon and in- 
itt tereſt, The dazzling ſplendor of the Perſian monarchy, con- 
cealed a real weakneſs; and this unweildy power, height- 
ened by ſo much pomp and pride, was abhorred by the 


people; ſo that this coloſſus, at the * firſt blow, fell to 
the ground, 
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SzeT, XII. Lacedæmonia revoles from the Macedonians, with 


almoſt all Peloponneſus. Antipater marches out upon this 
occaſion, defeats the enemy in a battle, in which Apis is 
killed, Alexander marches againſt Beſſus. Thaleſtris, queen 
of the Amazons, comes to viſit bim from a far country. 


to pleaſure and exceſs, He continues his march towards 
Beſſus. A pretended conſpiracy of Philotas againſt the king. 
He, and Parmenio his father, are put to death, Alexan- 
der ſubdues ſeveral nations, He at laſt arrives in Baeri- 
ana, whither Beſſus is brought to him, 


| GW. ILST things paſſed in Aſia, as we have ſeen, 


| ſome tumults broke out in Greece and Macedo- 
nia, Memnon, whom Alexander had ſent into Thrace, 


having revolted there, and thereby drawn the forces of An- 
tipater on that ſide; the Lacedæmonians thought this a 
proper opportunity to throw off the Macedonian yoke, 


and engaged almoſt all Peloponneſus in their deſign. Up- 
on this news, Antipater, after having ſettled to the beſt 
of his power the affairs of Thrace, returned with the ut- 
moſt expedition into Greece, whence he immediately diſ- 
patched couriers, in order to give Alexander an account of 
theſe ſeveral tranſactions. As ſoon as Antipater was come 
up with the enemy, he reſolved to venture a battle. The 


Macedonian army conſiſted of no more than twenty thou- 


ſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, under the command 
of Agis their king, whereas that of Antipater was twice 
that number. Agis, in order to make the ſuperiority of 
numbers of no effect, had made choice of a narrow ſpot of 
ground, The battle began with great vigour, each party 
endeavouring to fignalize themſelves in an extraordinary 
manner, for the honour of their reſpective countries; the 
one fired with the remembrance of their priſtine glory, 
and the other animated by their preſent greatneſs, fought 


Ce. * 367 5. Ant, J. C. 329. Diod. 1, 7. p. 537. 
, C. I. 


1 . with 


Alexander, at his return from Parthia, abandons himſelf 
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with equal courage, the Lacedæmonians for liberty, and 
the Macedonians for empire. So long as the armies conti- 


nued on the ſpot where the battle began, Agis had the 


advantage; but Antipater, by pretending to fly, drew the 
enemy into the plains, after which, extending his whole 
army, he gained the ſuperiority, and made a proper uſe 
of his advantage. Agis was diſtinguiſhed by his ſuit of 
armour, his noble mien, and ſtill more ſo by his valour. 
The battle was hotteſt round his perſon, and he himſelf 
performed the moſt aſtoniſhing acts of bravery. At laſt, 


after having been wounded in ſeveral parts of his body, 


his ſoldiers laying him upon his ſhield, carried him off, 
However, this did not damp their courage, for having ſeiz- 
ed an advantageous poſt where they kept cloſe in their 


ranks, they reſiſted with great vigour the attacks of the 


enemy, After having ' withſtood them a long time, the 
Lacedæmonians began to give ground, being ſcarce able to 
hold their arms, which were all covered with ſweat ; they 
afterwards retired very faſt, and at laſt ran quite away, 
The king, ſeeing himſelf cloſely purſued, ſtill made ſome 


efforts, notwithſtanding the weak condition to which he 


was reduced, in order to oppoſe the enemy, Intrepid and 
invincible to the laſt, oppreſſed by numbers, he died ſword 


| in hand, 4 


In this engagement, upwards of three thouſand Lace- 


_ dzmonians loſt their lives, and a thouſand Macedonians at 


moſt ; but very few of the latter returned home unwound- 
ed, This victory not only ruined the power of Sparta and 
Its allies, but alſo the hopes of thoſe who only waited the 
iſſue of this war, to declare themſelves, © Antipater im- 
mediately ſent the news of this ſucceſs to Alexander : 
but, like an experienced courtier, he drew up the account 
of it in the moſt modeſt and circumſpect terms; in ſuch 
as were beſt adapted to. diminiſh the luſtre of a victory 


_ which might expoſe him to envy, He was ſenſible, that 


Alexander's delicacy, with regard to honour, was ſo very 
great, that he looked upon the glory which another 
perſon obtained, as a diminution of his own, And 

: * in 
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* indeed, he could not forbear, when this news was brought 
him, to let drop ſome words which diſcovered his jealou- 
ſy. Antipater did not dare to diſpoſe of any thing by 
his own private authority, and only gave the Lacedæmo- 
nians leave to ſend an embaſly to the king, in order that 
they themſelves might tell him the ill ſucceſs they had 


met with, Alexander pardoned them, ſome of thoſe 


who had occaſioned the revolt excepted, and theſe * pu · 
niſhed, - 
(d) Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from pur- 
ſuing Beſſus, who had withdrawn into Bactriana, where 
he had aſſumed the title of king, by the name of Ar- 
taxerxes. But, finding at laſt that it would be impoſſible 
for him to come up with him, he returned into Parthia; 
and reſting his troops ſome days in Hecatompylos, com- 
manded proviſions of all ſorts to be brought thither. 
During his ſtay there, a report prevailed throughout the 
whole army, that the king, content with the conqueſts he 
had atchieved, was preparing to return into Macedonia. 
That very inſtant the ſoldiers, as if a ſignal had been 
made for their ſetting out, ran like madmen to their tents, 
began to pack up their baggage, load the waggons with 
the utmoſt diſpatch, and fill the whole camp with noife 
and tumult, Alexander was ſoon informed of this, when 


E terrified at the diſorder, he ſummoned the officers to his 
tent, where, with tears in his eyes, he complained, that 


in the midſt of ſo glorious a career, he was ſtopped on a 
| ſudden, and forced to return back into his own country, 
rather like one who had been overcome, than as a conque- 
ror, The officers comforted him, by repreſenting, that 
this ſudden motion was a meer ſally, and a tranſient guſt 
of paſſion, which would not be attended with any ill con- 
ſequences ; and aſſured him, that the ſoldiers, to a man, 
would obey him, provided he would addreſs himſelf to 


(4) Q. Curt, lib, 6. cap. 2—4. 


* Alexander hoſtes vinci tur ſuzdemptum gloriz ex- 
voluerat; Antipatrum viciſſe, iſtimans, quicquid ceſſiſſet a- 
ne tacitus 1 indignaba- liena, 2. Curt. 
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them in tender expreſſions, He promiſed to do it. The 
circumſtance which had given occaſion to this falſe re. 
port, was, his having diſbanded ſome Grecian ſoldiers, af. 
ter rewarding them in a very bountiful manner; ſo that 
the Macedonians imagined they alſo were to fight 0 
more. 


Alexander having ſummoned the army, made the fol- 


| Jowing ſpeech. * I am not ſurprized, O ſoldiers, if, af. 


cc 
ce 
46 
cc 
4 
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ter the mighty things we have hitherto performed, you 
ſhould be ſatiated with glory, and have no other views 
but eaſe and repoſe, I will not now enumerate the 
various nations we have conquered, We have ſubdued 
more provinces than others have cities. Could I per- 
fuade myſelf, that our conqueſts are well fecured, over 
nations who were fo ſoon overcome, I would think as 
you do (for I wont diſſemble my thoaghts) and would 


make all the hafte imaginable to revifit my houſhold. 


gods, my mother, my ſiſters, and my ſubjects ; and en- 
joy in the midft of my country the glory I have ac- 
quired in concert with you. But this glory will all va- 
niſh very ſoon, if we do not put the laſt. hand to the 
work, Do you imagine, that fo many nations, accuf- 
tomed to other ſovereigns, and who have no manner of 
fimilitude to us either in their religion, manners or 
language, were entirely ſubdued the moment they were 


' conquered z and that they will not take up arms, in cafe 


we return back with ſo much precipitation ? What will 
become of the reſt who ſtill remain unconquered ? How! 
ſhall we leave our victory imperfect, merely from want 
of courage! But that which touches me much more; 
ſhall we ſuffer the deteſtable crime of Beſſus to go un- 


' puniſhed? Can you bear to fee the ſeepter of Darius in 
the ſanguinary hands of that monſter, who, after hav- 


ing loaded him with chains, as a captive, at laſt aſſaſſi- 
nated his ſovereign, in order to deprive us of the glory 
of faving him? As for myſelf, I mall not be eaſy till 
J ſee that infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there 
to pay to all kings and nations of the earth, the juſt 
puniſhment due to his execrable crime, I do not know 


« whether _ 


PN 
: 5 7) 8 


te whether 1 am miſtaken ; but methinks I read his ſen- 


cc tence of death in your countenances ; and that the anger 
„ which ſparkles in your eyes, declares, you will ſoon im- 


« brue your hands in that traitor's blood.“ 

The ſoldiers would not ſuffer Alexander to proceed; 
but clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, that they 
were ready to follow wherever he would lead them, All 
the ſpeeches of this prince generally produced this effect. 
In how deſponding a condition ſoever they might be, one 


ſingle word from him revived their courage in an inſtant, 


and inſpired them with that martial alacrity and ardour, 
which appeared always in his face, The king, taking ad- 
vantage of this favourable diſpoſition of the whole army, 
croſſed Parthia, and in three days arrived on the frontiers 
of Hyrcania, which ſubmitted to his arms, He afterwards 
ſubdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Drangæ, the Arachoſa, 


and ſeveral other nations, into which his army marched, 


with greater ſpeed than people generally travel. He fre- 
- quently would purſue an enemy for whole days and nights 


together, almoſt without ſuffering his troops to take any 
reſt, By this prodigious rapidity, he came unawares upon 


nations who thought him at a great diftance, and ſub- 


dued them before they had time to put themſelves in a 
poſture of defence, Under this image Daniel the prophet 
ſhadowed Alexander many ages before his birth, by repre- 


ſenting him as a panther, a leopard, and a goat, who 
ruſhed forward with ſo much ſwiftneſs, that his feet ſeem- | 


ed not to touch the ground. 

(e) Nabarzanes, one of Beſſus's accomplice, ah had 
written before to Alexander, came and ſurrendered himſelf, 
upon promiſe of a pardon, when he heard that he was 
arrived at Zadracarta; the capital of Hyrcania; and, a- 
mong other preſents, brought him Bagoas the eunuch, who 
atterwards gained as great an 3 over Alexander, as 
before over Darius, 

At the ſame time arrived Thaleſtris, queen of the Ama- 
zons, A violent deſire of ſeeing Alexander, Had en 


(e) Q. Curt, lib, 6, cap. 5. | 
that 
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that princeſs to leave her dominions, and travel through a 
great number of countries to gratify her curioſity, Being 


come pretty near his camp, ſhe ſent word that a queen 


was come to viſit him; and that ſhe had a prodigious incli- 
nation to cultivate his acquaintance, and accordingly was 
arrived within a little diftance from that place, Alexander 
having returned her a favourable anſwer, ſhe commanded 
her. train to ſtop, and herſelf came forward with three 


hundred women ; and the moment ſhe perceived the king, 


ſhe leaped from her horſe, having two lances in her right 
hand, The dreſs the Amazons uſed to wear, did not quite 
cover the body; for their boſom being uncovered on the 


left fide, every other part of their body was hid; their 


gowns being tucked up with a knot, and ſo deſcended no 
farther than the knee, They preſerved their right breaſt 
to ſuckle their female offspring, but uſed to burn the 
left, that they might be the better enabled to bend the bow 
and throw the dart, whence they were called “ Amazons, 

Thaleſtris | looked upon the king without diſcovering 
the leaſt ſign of admiration, and ſurveying him attentively, 
did not think his ſtature anſwerable to his fame; for the 
Barbarians are very much ftruck with a majeſtic air, and 
think thoſe only capable of mighty atchievements, on whom 
nature has beſtowed bodily advantages, She did not ſcru- 
ple to tell him, that the chief motive of her Journey, was 
to have poſterity by him; adding, that ſhe was worthy of 
giving heirs to- his empire, Alexander, upon this requeſt, 
was obliged to make ſome ſtay in this place; after which 
Thaleſtris returned to her kingdom, and the king into the 
province inhabited by the Parthians, This ftory, and 


whatever is related of the Amazons, is looked upon by 
ſome very judicious authors, as entirely fabulous. 


* This is a Greek word, baris in corporum majeſtate 


 feenifying, without breaſts, veneratio eſt; magnorum- 


+ Interrito. vultu regem que operum non alios capaces 


Thaleſtris intuebatur, habi- putant, - quam quos eximia 


tum ejus haudquaquam rerum ſpecie donare natura dignata 
fame parem oculis perluſ- eſt, Q. Curt, lib. 6, cap. 5. 
trans, Quippe omnibus bar 5 
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(e) Alexander devoted himſelf afterwards wholly to his 
paſſions, changing into pride and debauch, the moderation 
and continence for which he had hitherto been ſo greatly 
admired ; virtues ſo very neceſſary in an exalted ſtation 
of life, and in the midſt of a ſeries of proſperities. He 
now was no longer the ſame man. Though he was invin- 
cible with regard to the dangers and toils of war, he was 
far otherwiſe with reſpect to the charms of eaſe, The in- 


Rant he enjoyed a little repoſe, he abandoned himſelf to 


ſenſuality; and he, whom the arms of the Perſians could 
not conquer, fell a victim to their vices, Nothing was 
now to be ſeen but games, parties of pleaſures, women, 
and exceſſive feaſting, in which he uſed to revel whole days 
and nights, Not ſatisfied with the buffoons, and the per- 
formers on inſtrumental muſic, whom he had brought 
with him out of Greece; he obliged the captive wo- 
men, whom he carried along with him, to fing fongs af- 
ter the manner of their country, He happened among 
theſe women, to perceive one who appeared in deeper af- 
fliction than the reſt, and who, by a modeſt, and at the 
ſame time a noble confuſion, diſcovered a greater reluctance 


than the others, to appear in publick. She was a perfect 


beauty, which was very much heightened by her baſhful- 
neſs, whilſt ſhe threw her eyes to the ground, and did all 
in her power to conceal her face. The king ſoon imagin- 
ed by her air and mien that ſhe was not of vulgar birth 
and enquiring himſelf into it, the lady anſwered, that ſhe 
was grand-daughter to Ochus, who not long before had 
ſwayed the Perſian ſcepter, and daughter of his ſon ; that 
ſhe had married Hyſtaſpes, who was related to Darius, and 
general of a great army, Alexander being touched with 
compaſſion, when he heard the unhappy fate of a princeſs 
of the blood royal, and the ſad condition to which ſhe was 
reduced, not only gave her her liberty, but returned all her 
poſſeſſions; and cauſed her huſband to be ſought for, in 
order that ſhe might be reſtored to him, | 


(e) Q. Curt, lib, 6, cap. 6, 


This 
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This prince was naturally of ſo tender and humane 2 
diſpoſition, as made him ſenfible of the affliftion of per- 
ſons in the loweſt condition, (F) A poor Macedonian was 
one day leading before him a mule, laden with gold for the 
king's uſe; the beaft being ſo tired that he was not able 
either to 20 on or ſuſtain the load, the mule-driver took 
it up and carried it, but with great difficulty, a conſider. 


able way. Alexander ſeeing him juſt ſinking under his 


burthen, and going to throw it on the ground in order 5 
eaſe himſelf, cried out, Friend, do not be Weary pet; 
and carry it quite through to thy tent, for it is all thy xy 
(g) Alexander, in a very difficult march through barren 
places, at the head of a ſmall body of horſe, when he 
purſued Darius, met ſome Macedonians who were carrying 
water in goat-ſkins upon mules, Theſe Macedonians per- 
ceiving their prince was almoſt parched with thirft, occa- 
fioned by the raging heat (the ſun being then at the me- 
ridian) immediately filled a helmet with water; and were 
running to preſent him with it: Alexander aſking to 
whom they were carrying all that water, they replied, 
We wvere going to carry it to our children; but do not let your 
majeſty be uneaſy, for if your life is but n we ſhall get 


children enough, in caſe we ſhould hoſe theſe, At theſe words 
Alexander takes the helmet, and looking quite round him, 


| he ſaw all his horſemen hanging down their heads, and 
with eyes fixed earneſtly on the liquor he held, ſwallow 
it, as it were, with their glances; upon which he return- 
ed it, with thanks, to thoſe who had offered it him, and 
did not drink ſo much as a ſingle drop, but cried, There is 
not enough for my whole company; and ſhould I FE nk alone, 
it would make the reſt be thirſtier, and they will quite dit 
away. The officers, who were on horſeback round him, 
ſtruck in the moſt ſenfible manner with his wonderful 
temperance and magnanimity, intreated him, with ſhouts, to 
carry them wherever he thought fit, and not ſpare them 
in any manner; that now they were not in the leaſt 
tired, nor felt the leaſt thirſt; and that as long as they 


| J) Flut. in Alex, p. 687. (g) Plut, in Alex. p. 687, 
| ſhould 
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fiould be commanded by ſuch a king, they. could not 
think themſelves mortal men. 


Such ſentiments as theſe, which ariſe from a generous 
and tender diſpoſition, reflect a greater honour on a prince, 


than the greateſt victories and conqueſts, Had Alexander 


always cheriſhed them, he would juſtly have merited the 
title of Great; but a too glorious and uninterrupted ſeries 


of proſperity, which is too heavy for mortals to ſuſtain, 


inſenſibly effaced them from his mind, and made him for- 


get that he was man : For now, contemning the cuſtoms 


of his own country, as no longer worthy the ſovereign of 
the univerſe, he laid aſide the dreſs, the manners, and 
way of life of the Macedonian monarchs 3 looking upon 
them as too plain and fimple, and derogatory to his gran- 
deur, - He even went ſo far, as to imitate the pomp of the 
Perſian kings, in that very circumſtance in which they 


ſeemed to equal themſelves to the gods; I mean, by re- 
quiring thoſe who had conquered nations to fall proſtrate” 


at his feet, and pay him a kind of homage which became 
only ſlaves, He had turned his palace into a ſeraglio, 


filling it with three hundred and fixty concubines, (the 


ſame number as Darius kept) and with bands of eunuchs, 
of all mankind the moſt infamous, Not ſatisfied with 


wearing a Perfian robe himſelf, he alſo obliged his gene- 


rals, his friends; and all the grandees of his court, to put 
on the ſame dreſs, which gave them the greateſt mortifica- 
tion, not one of them however daring to ſpeak againft 
this innovation, or contradict the prince in any manner. 
The veteran ſoldiers, who had fought under Philip, not 
having the leaſt idea of ſenſuality, inveighed publickly 


againſt this prodigious luxury, and the numerous vices” 


which the army had learnt in Suſa and Ecbatana, The 


ſoldiers would frequently expreſs themſelves in the fol- 


lowing terms: © That they had loſt more by victory than 
© they had gained: that as the Macedonians had thus aſ- 
© ſumed the manners and cuſtoms of foreigners, they 
© might properly be ſaid to be conquered. That there- 
© fore the only benefit they ſhould reap from their long 
00 abſence, would be, to return back into their 9 
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264 The HISTORY 6 : 

cc the habit of Barbarians ; ; that Alexander was aſhamed 

ct of, and deſpiſed them; that he choſe to reſemble the 

vanquiſhed rather than 'the victorious; and that he, who 

before had been king of Macedonia, was now become 
& one of Darius's lieutenants.“ 

The king was not ignorant of the diſcontent which 
reigned both in his court and army, and endeavoured to 
recover the eſteem and friendſhip of both by his benefi- 
cence : But * ſlavery, though purchaſed at ever ſo high a 
rate, muſt neceſſarily be odious to freeborn men, He 
therefore thought, that the ſafeſt remedy would be to 
employ them, and for that purpoſe led them againſt Beſſus. 
But, as the army was encumbered with booty and a uſeleſs 
train of baggage, that it could ſcarce move, he firſt cauſed 
all his own baggage to be carried into a great ſquare, and 
afterwards that of his army (ſuch things excepted as were 
abſolutely neceſſary z) then ordered the whole to be car- 
ried from thence in carts to a large plain, Every one was 
in great pain to know the meaning of all this; but, after 
he had ſent away the horſes, he himſelf ſet fre to is own 
things, and commanded every one to follow his example. 
Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the fire with their 
own hands, and burnt the rich ſpoils they had purchaſed 
with their blood, and often forced out of the midſt of 
the flames. Such a ſacrifice muſt certainly have been made 
with the utmoſt reluctance; but the example the king ſet 
them filenced all their complaints, and they ſeemed leſs 
affected at the loſs of their baggage, than at their neglect 
of military diſcipline. A ſhort ſpeech the king made, 
ſoothed all their uneafineſs ; and, being now more able to 
exert themſelves hereafter, they ſet out with joy, and 
marched towards Bactriana. In this march they met with 
difficulties Which would have quite damped any one ex- 
cept Alexander; but nothing could daunt his ſoul, or check 
his progreſs; for he put the ſtrongeſt confidence in his 
good n which indeed never forſook that hero, but 
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extricated him from a thouſand perils, wherein one would 
have naturally ſuppoſed both himſelf and his army muft 
have periſhed, 
(b) Being arrived among the Hil: a Jang to which 


he had not been accuſtomed, gave him very great uneaſi- 


neſs; and this was, the report of a conſpiracy that was 
formed againſt his perſon, One Dymnus, a man of no 
figure at court, was the contriver of this treaſon; and the 
motive of it was, ſome private diſguſt which he had re- 
ceived, He had communicated his execrable deſign to a 
young man, Nicomachus by name, who revealed it to Ce- 
balinus his brother. The latter immediately whiſpered it 
to Philotas, earneſtly intreating him to acquaint the king 
with it, becauſe every moment was of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, and that the conſpirators were to execute the 
horrid deed in three days, Philotas, after applauding his 
fidelity, waited immediately upon the king, and diſcourſed 
on a great variety of ſubjects, but without taking the leaſt 
notice of the plot. In the evening, Cebalinus meeting 
him as he was coming out, and aſking whether he had 
done as requeſted, he anſwered, that he had not found an 
opportunity of mentioning it to his majeſty, and went 
away. The next day this young man went up to him as 
he was going into the palace, and conjured him not to 
forget what he had told him the day before, Philotas re- 
plied, that he would be ſure not to forget it; but how- 
ever did not perform his promiſe. This made Cebalinus 
ſuſpect him; and fearing, that in caſe the conſpiracy 
ſhould be diſcovered by another perſon, his ſilence would 
be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got another per- 
ſon to diſcloſe it to Alexander, The prince having heard 
the whole from Cebalinus himſelf, and told how many 


times he had conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, 


firſt commanded Dymnus to be brought before him. The 
latter gueſling upon what account he was ſent for by the 


(b) Diod. I. 17. p. 550, 551. Q. Curt, 1. 6. c. 7, 17. 


& I. 7. c. 1, 2.—Arrian, I. 3. p. 141, 142.—Plut. in Alex. 
p. 692, 693. | : : 
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king, ran himſelf through with his ſword; but the guards 
having prevented this wretch from compleating the deed, 


he was carried to the palace. The King aſked him, why 
he thought Philotas more worthy than he was, of the king. 
dom of Macedon ; but he was quite ſpeechleſs; ſo that 
after fetching a docs ſigh, he turned his head afide, and 
breathed his laſt, 


The king afterwards ſent for Philotas, and ſpeaking to 
Him (having firſt commanded every one to withdraw) he 
aſked, whether Cebalinus had really urged him ſeveral 
times to tell him of a plot which was carrying on againſt 
him, Philotas, without diſcovering the leaſt confuſion in 
his countenance, confeſſed ingenuouſly. that he had; but 
made his apology, by ſaying, that the perſon who had 
whiſpered this, did not appear to him worthy of the leaſt 
credit. He confeſſed however, that Dymnus's death plain- 
ly ſhewed he had ated very imprudently, in concealing ſo 
long a deſign of ſo black a nature: upon which, acknow- 
ledging his fault, he fell at the king's feet; which he 
embraced, and beſought him to conſider his paſt life, ra- 
ther than the fault he had now committed, which did 
not proceed from any bad deſign, but from the fear he was 
under of alarming, very unſeaſonably, the king, ſhould he 
communicate a deſign, which he really ſuppoſed was with- 
out foundation, It is no eaſy matter to ſay, whether A- 
lexander believed what Philotas ſaid, or only diſſembled his 
anger. But however this be, he gave him his hand, in 
token of reconciliation ; and told him, that he was per- 
ſuaded he had deſpiſed, rather than concealed the affair. 


Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of 


courtiers ; and indeed it was hardly poſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, becauſe none of them was more familiar with 


the king, or more eſteemed by him, Inſtead of ſoftening 
and moderating the luſtre of the diſtinguiſhed favour he 
enjoyed, by an air of ſweetneſs and humanity ; he ſeemed, 


on the contrary, to endeavour nothing ſo müch as to ex- 


cite the envy of others, by affecting a filly pride, which 


generally diſplayed itſelf in his dreſs, has retinue, his equi- 
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ne nd Jo robe ; and ſtill more fo, by the haughty airs 


he aſſumed, which made him univerſally hated, Parmenio 


his father, diſgufted at his lofty behaviour, ſaid one day to 


him, My fon, make thyſelf leg. The ſtrongeſt ſenfe is 


couched under theſe words; and it is evident, that the man 


who uttered them , was perfectly acquainted with the genius 
of courts, He uſed often to give Philotas advice to this ef- 
fect; but too exalted a proſperity is apt to make men both 
deaf and blind ; and they cannot perſuade themſelves, that 
favour which is eſtabliſhed on ſo ſeemingly ſolid a foundation, 
can ever change ; the GY of which Philotas found ts 


his forrow, 


(i) His former conduct, with regard to Al had 


given the latter juſt e to complain of him; for he uſed 


to take the liberty to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of che king, and 


applaud himfelf in the moſt haughty terms. Opening one 
day his heart to a woman, Antigona by name, with whom 


he was in love, he began to boaft, in a very inſolent manner, 


his father's ſervices and his own : © What would Philip, 
© faid he, have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? and 


„ what would Alexander be, were it not for Philotas ? 
- < what would become of his pretended divinity, and his 
father Ammon, ſhould we undertake to expoſe this fic- 
© tion? All theſe things were repeated to Alexander, and 
Antigona herfelf made oath, that ſuch words had been 


ſpoke. The king had e e taken no notice of all 


this, nor ſo much as once let drop the leaſt word Which 


ſrewed his reſentment upon that occaſion whenever he was 
moſt intoxicated with liquor; he had not ſo much as hinted 


it to his friends, not even to Hephzftion, from whom he 


ſcarce concealed any thing. But the crime Philotas was now 


accuſed of, recalled to- his memory the diſguſt he had for- 


merly entertained. 

Immediately after the converſation he had with Philotas, 
he held a council, compoſed of his chief confidents. Cra- 
terus, for whom Alexander had a great eſteem, and whe 
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envied Philotas the more upon that very account, looked 
upon this as a very happy occaſion for ſupplanting his rival. 
Concealing therefore his hatred under a ſpecious pretence of 
zeal, he ſuggeſted to the king, The apprehenſions he 
40 W juſtly be under, both from Philotas himſelf, be- 
© cauſe mercy is not apt to work any change in a heart, 
er which could be corrupt enough to entertain ſo deteſtable a 
cc crime; and from Parmenio his father, who, ſaid he, 
& will never be able to bear the thoughts of his owing his 
« ſon's life to the king's clemency, Some beneficial acts 
cc are ſo great, that they become a burden to thoſe on whom 
ce they are conferred, for which reaſon they do all.in their 
& power to eraſe cham from their memory. And farther, 
& who can aſſure us, that both father and ſon are not en- 
7e gaged in the conſpiracy ? When a Prince's life is in 
b danger, every thing is of importance; and all 1 
< even to the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions, are ſo many proofs, Can 
« we conceive it poſſible, that a favourite, on whom his 
« ſovereign has beſtowed the moſt ſhining marks of his be. 
cc neficence, ſhould be calm and undiſturbed upon his being 
cc told an affair of ſuch mighty importance? But we are 
cc told, that this deſign was communicated by young people, 
cc who deſerved very little credit, Wherefore then did he 
«© keep them in ſuſpence two days, as if he really believed 
«© what they told him, and ſtill promiſed them that he 
£ would reveal the whole affair to the king? Who does not 
“ ſee, that he did this merely to prevent their having ac- 
sc ceſs by another way to his majeſty ? Sir, continued he, 
« it is neceſſary, for your own ſake and that of the tate, 
< for us to put Philotas to the torture; in order to force 
« from his own mouth an account of this plot, and the ſe- 
r veral perſons who are his accomplices in it.“ This being 
the opinion of all the members of the council, the king 
came into it, He then diſmiſſed the aſſembly, having firſt 
_ enjoined them ſecrecy ; and the better to conceal his reſo- 
lution, gave orders for the army's marching the next day, 
and even invited Philotas to ſupper with him, 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards 


having been poſted in the ſeveral places neceſſary, ſome - 
| ter 
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tered the tent of Philotas, who was then in a deep ſleep ; 
when ftarting from his ſtumbers, as they were putting ma- 
nacles on his hands, he cried, Alas ! my ſovereign, the inve- 


teracy of my enemies bas got the better of your goodneſs, After 


this, they covered his face, and brought him to the palace 
without uttering a fingle word, The next morning, the Ma- 
cedonĩans, according to an order publiſhed for that purpoſe, 
came thither under arms, being about fix thouſand, It was 
2 very ancient cuſtom for the army, in war-time, to take 
cognizance of capital crimes z and, in times of peace, for 
the people to do fo ; ſo that the prince had no power on theſe 
occaſions, unleſs a ſanction were given to it by the conſent 
of one of theſe bodies; and the king was forced to have re- 


courſe to * perſuaſion, before he employed his authority. 


IO, 
San SENG 9 


Firſt, tbe body of Dymnus was brought out; very few 
then preſent knowing either what he had done, 90 how he 
came by his death, Afterwards the king came into the 
aſſembly; an air of ſorrow appearing in his countenance, 
as well as in his whole court, every one waiting for the iſſue 
of this gloomy ſcene, Alexander continued a long time with 
his eyes caſt on the ground; but at laſt, having recovered his 
ſpirits, he made the following ſpeech; I narrowly efcaped, 
O ſoldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of a 
© ſmall number of wretches ; but, by the providence and 
mercy of the gods, I now again appear before you, alive > 
< and I proteſt to you, that nothing encourages me more 
cc to proceed againft the traitors, than the fight of this 
* aſſembly, whoſe lives are much dearer to me than my 
own; for I defire to live for your fakes only; and the 
= greateſt happineſs I ſhould find in living (not to ſay the 
© only one) would be, the pleaſure I ſhall receive, in hav - 
ing it once in my power to reward the ſervices of ſo many 
e brave men, to whom I owe all things.” Here he was 
** interrupted. by the cries and groans of the ſoldiers, who all 
burſt into tears. Alas! how will you behave, when I 
* ſhall name the perſons who formed ſo execrable an at- 


* Nihil poteſtas regum valebat, niſi prius valuifſet auto- 
ritas. 2. Curt, | 
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* tempt ? I myſelf cannot think of it without ſhuddering, 
«© They, on whem I have been moſt laviſh of my kind- 
<< neſſes; on whom I had beſtowed the greateſt marks of 
* ar ; in whom I had put my whole confidence, and 
cc in whoſe breaſts I lodged my greateſt ſecrets—Parmenio 
c and Philotas,*” At theſe names, all the ſoldiers gazed 
one upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or cars, 
nor any thing they ſaw or heard, Then Nicomachus, Me- 
tron, and Cebalinus were ſent for, who made the ſeveral de- 
poſitions of what they knew, But as not one of them 
charged Philotas with engaging in the plot, the whole aſ- 
ſembly, being ſeized with a trouble and confuſion eaſier 
conceived than expreſſed, continued in a ſad and gloomy A 
ſilence. 

Philotas was then brought i in, his hands tied behind him, 
and his head covered with a coarſe, worn-out piece of cloth. 
How ſhocking a ſight was this! Loft to himſelf; he did not 
dare to look up, or open his lips; but the tears ſtreaming 
from his eyes, he fainted away in the arms of the man who 
held him. As the ſtanders-by wiped off the tears in which 
his face was bathed ; recovering his ſpirits and his voice, by 
inſenſible degrees, he ſeemed defirous of ſpeaking, The 
king then told him, that he ſhould be judged by the Mace- 
donians, and withdrew, Philotas might have juſtified him- 
ſelf very eaſily; for not one of the witneſſes, and thoſe who 
had been put on the rack, had accuſed him of being an ac- 
complice in the plot. Dymnus, who firſt formed it, had not 
named him to any of the conſpirators ; and had Philotas 
been concerned in it, and the ring-leader, as was pretended, 
Dymnus would certainly have named him, at the head of 
all the reſt, in order to engage them the more ſtrongly. Had 
Philotas been conſcious to himſelf of guilt in this particular, 
as he was ſenſible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, 
ſought earneſtly to acquaint the king of it, is it any ways 
probable, that he could have lain quiet two days together, 
without once endeavouring, either to diſpatch Cebalinus, or 
to put his dark deſign in execution ? which he might very 
eafily have done, Philotas ſet theſe proofs, and a great 


many more, in the Rrongeſt light; and did not omit to 
mentioa 
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mention the reaſons which had made him deſpiſe the infor- 
mation that had been given him, as groundleſs and imagi- 
nary. Then direCting, on a ſudden, himſelf to Alexander, 
as if he had been preſent, © O king, ſays he, whereſoever 


you may be, (for it is thought Alexander heard all that 


paſt from behind a curtain) © if I have committed a fault in 


ec not acquainting you with what I heard, I confeſſed it to 


cc you, and you pardoned me, You gave me your royal 
c hand as a pledge of this; and you did me the honour to 
« admit me at your table. If you believed me, I am inno- 
« cent; if you pardoned me, I am cleared, I refer all this 
ce to your own judgment, What new crime have I com- 
« mitted ſince ? I was in a deep fleep when my enemies 
«© waked me, and loaded me with chains, Is it natural for 
«© a man, who is conſcious that he is guilty of the moſt hor- 
< rid of all crimes, to be thus eaſy and undiſturbed ? The 
© innocence of my own conſcience, and the promiſe your 
© majeſty made me, gave my ſoul this calm, Do not let 
ce the envy of my enemies prevail over your . and 
“ juſtice,” 

The reſult of this aſſembly was, chat Philotas ſhould 
be put on the rack. The perſons, who preſided on that 
occaſion, were his moſt inveterate enemies, and they made 
him ſuffer every kind of torture, Philotas, at firſt, diſ- 
covered the utmoſt reſolution and ſtrength of mind; the 
torments he ſuffered not being able to force from him 
a ſingle word, nor even ſo much as a ſigh, But at laft, 
conquered by pain, he confeſſed himſelf to be guilty ; 
named ſeveral accomplices, and even accuſed his own fa- 
ther, The next day, the anſwers of Philotas were read 
in a full aſſembly, he himſelf being preſent. Upon the 
whole, he was unanimouſly ſentenced to die; immediate- 
ly after which he was ſtoned, according to the cuſtom of 
Macedonia, with ſome other of the conſpirators. 

They alſo judged at the ſame time, and put to death, 
Lynceſtes Alexander, who had been found guilty of con- 
ipiring the death of the king, and kept three years in 
priſon. 


The 
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The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Par- 
menio: whether it were that Alexander really believed 
him guilty, or was afraid of the father now he had put 


the ſon to death. Polydamas, one of the lords of the 
court, was appointed to ſee the execution performed. He 


had been one of Parmenio's moſt intimate friends, if we 
may give that name to courtiers, who affect only their 
own fortunes, This was the very reaſon of his being no- 
minated, becauſe no one could ſuſpe& that he was ſent 
with any ſuch orders againſt Parmenio. He therefore ſet 
out for Media, where that general commanded the army, 
and was intruſted with the king's treaſures, which amount- 
ed to an hundred and fourſcore thouſand talents, about 
twenty-ſeven millions ſterling, Alexander had given him 
ſeveral letters for Cleander, the king's lieutenant in the 
province; and for the principal officers. 'Two were for 


Parmenio; one of them from Alexander, and the other 


ſealed with Philotas's ſeal, as if he had been alive, to 
prevent the father from harbouring the leaſt ſuſpicions, 
Polydamas was but eleven days in his journey, and alight- 
ed in the night-time at Cleander's. After having taken 
all the precautions neceſſary, they went together, with a 
great number of attendants, to meet Parmenio, who at 
this time was walking in a park of his own; The mo- 
ment Polydamas ſpied him, though at a great diſtance, he 
ran to embrace him, with an air of the utmoſt joy; and 
after compliments, intermixed with the ſtrongeſt indica- 
tions of friendſhip, had paſt on both ſides, he gave him 
Alexander's letter, In opening it, he aſked him what the 
king was doing, to which Polydamas replied, that he 
would know by his majeſty's letter, Parmenio, after per- 
uſing it, ſaid as follows: “ The king is preparing to 
“ march againſt the Aracboſi. How glorious a prince is 
this, who will not ſuffer himſelf to take a moment's 
reſt! However, he ought to be a little tender of him- 
ſelf, now he has acquired ſo much glory.“ He after- 
wards opened the letter which was written in Philotas's 
name; and, by his countenanee, ſeemed pleas'd with the 
contents of it, At that very inſtant Cleander thruſt a dag- 


menio. He was a perſon of great abilities and execution; 


officers and ſoldiers, who repoſed the higheſt confidence in 
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ger into his fide, then made another thruſt in his throat; 
and the reſt _”= him ſeveral wounds, even after he was 
dead, 

Thus this great man ended his life; a man i both 
in peace and war; who had performed many glorious ac- 
tions without the king, whereas the king had never at- 
chieved any thing conſpicuous, but in concert with Par- 


was very dear to the grandees, and much more ſo to the 


him; and looked upon themſelves as aſſured of victory 
when he was at their head, ſo firmly they relied on his 
capacity and good fortune. He was then threeſcore and 
ten years of age; and had always ſerved his ſovereign 
with inviolable fidelity and zeal, for which he was very 
ill rewarded; his ſon and himſelf having been put to death, 
merely on > fight ſuſpicion, uninforced with any real 
proof, which nevertheleſs obliterated in a moment all the 
great ſervices both had done their country. 


(k) Alexander was ſenſible, that ſuch cruel executions 


might alienate the affections of the troops, of which he 
had a proof, by the letters they ſent into Macedonia, 
which were intercepted by his order; concluding therefore, 
that it would be proper for him to ſeparate, from the 
reſt of the army, ſuch ſoldiers as had moſt diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by their murmurs and complaints, left their ſe- 


ditious diſcourſes ſhould ſpread the ſame- ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent, he formed a ſeparate body of theſe, the command of 
which he gave to Leonidas ; this kind of ignominy 'being 
the only puniſhment he inflicted on them, But they were 


ſo ſtrongly affected with it, that they endeavoured to wipe 


out the diſgrace it brought upon them, by a bravery, a 
fidelity, and an obedience, which they obſerved ever af- 
terwards, 

To prevent the ill confignences that might ariſe from 


this ſecret diſcontent, Alexander ſet out upon his march, 


(t) Arrian, 1,4. p. 143, 148. Q. Curt, I. 7. c. 3—5. 
1 I, 17. p. 552, 554. A. M. 3 75. Ant. J. C. 329. 
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and continued to purſue Beſſus; on which occaſion he ex- 
poſed himſelf to great hardſhips and dangers. After hay- 
ing paſſed through Drangania, Arachoſia, and the coun- 
try of the Arimaſpi, where all things ſubmitted to his 
arms, he arrived at a mountain, called Paropamiſus (a part 
of Caucaſus) where his army underwent inexpreſſible fa- 
tigues, through wearineſs, thirſt, cold, and the ſnows ; 
which killed a great number of his ſoldiers. Beſſus laid 
waſte all the country that lay between him and mount Cau- 


him, He indeed ſuffered very much, but nothing could 
check his vigour, After making his army repoſe for ſome 
time at Drapſaca, he advanced towards Aornos and Bactra; 
the two ſtrongeſt cities of Bactriana, and took them both. 
At Alexander's approach, about ſeven or eight thouſand 
Bactrians, who till then had adhered very firmly to Beſſus, 
abandoned him to a man, and retired each to his reſpec- 
tive home, Beſſus, at the head of the ſmall number of 
forces who continued faithful to him, paſſed the river Oxus, 
burnt all the boats he himſelf made uſe of, to prevent A- 
lexand er from croſſing it, and withdrew to Nautacus, a city 
of Sogdiana, fully determined to raiſe a new army there, 


Alexander, however, did not give him time to do this; 


and, not meeting with trees or timber ſufficient for the 
building of boats and rafts: or floats of timber, he ſupplied 
the want of theſe, by diſtributing to his ſoldiers a great 
number of ſkins ſtuffed with ſtraw, and ſuch like dry and 
light materials; which laying under them in the water, 
they croſſed the river in- this manner ; ; thoſe, who went 
over firſt, drawing up in battle array, whilſt their com- 


manders were coming after them, In this manner his whole 
army paſſed over in ſix days. | + Bhs 


Whilſt theſe things were doing, Spitamenes, who way 
"Beſſus's chief confident, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, 
zin concert with two more of his principal officers, Hav- 
ing ſeized his perſon, they put him in chains, forced his 
diadem from his head, tore to Pieces the royal robe of 


Darius 


caſus, in order that the want of proviſions and forage 
might deprive Alexander of an opportunity of purſuing 
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Darius he had put on, and ſet him on horſeback, in order 
to give him up to Alexander. | 
That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
Branchidæ. Theſe were the deſcendants of a family who 
had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his return from 


Greece, had formerly ſent into Upper Aſia, where he had 


ſettled them in a very flouriſhing condition, in return for 
cir having delivered up to him the treaſure of the tem- 

ple called Didymaon, with which they had been intruſted, 

heſe received the king with the higheſt demonſtrations of 


foyz, and ſurrendred both themfelves and their city to 


him, Alexander ſent for ſuch Milefians as were in his 
army, who preſerved an hereditary hatred againſt the Bran- 
cbidæ, becauſe of the treachery of their anceſtors, They 
then left them the choice, either of revenging the injury 
they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them in 
conſideration of their common extraction. The Mileſians 
being ſo much divided in opinion, that they could not 


agree among themſelves, Alexander undertook the deciſi- 


on himſelf, Accordingly, the next day he commanded his 
phalanx to ſurround the city; and, a fignal being given, 
they were ordered to plunder that abode of traitors, and 
put every one of them to the ſword, which inhuman or- 
der was executed with the ſame barbarity as it had been 
given. All the citizens, at the very time that th: ey were 
going to pay homage to Alexander, were murdered in the 
ſtreets and in their houſes; no manner of regard being had 
to their cries and tears, nor the leaſt diſtinction made of 
age or ſex. They even pulled up the very foundations 
of the walls, in order that not the leaſt traces of that 
city might remain. But of what crimes were theſe ill 
fated citizens guilty ? Were they reſponſible for thoſe 
their fathers had committed upwards of 150 years be- 
fore? I do not know whether hiſtory furniſhes another ex- 


ample of ſo brutal and frantic a cruelty, 


A little after Beſſus was brought to Alexander not 
only bound, but ſtark naked. Spitamenes held him by a 
chain, which went round his neck ; and it was difficult to 
lay, WIE that object was more agreeable to "ot Bar- 

arians 
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barians or Macedonians, In preſenting him to the | 
he ſaid theſe words : © I have, at laſt, revenged both you 
ce and Darius, my kings and maſters, I bring you 2 wretch 
& who aſſaſſinated his ſovereign, and who is now treated 
cc in the ſame manner as himſelf gave the firſt example 
« of, Alas! why cannot Darius himſelf ſee this ſpecta- 
ce cle!” Alexander, after having greatly applauded Spita- 
menes, turned about to Beſſus and ſpoke thus: Thou 
&« ſurely muſt have been inſpired with the rage and 
& fury of a tyger, otherwiſe thou wouldeſt not have da- 
© red to load a king, from whom thou hadſt received 
cc ſo many inſtances of favour, with chains, and after- 
« wards murder him? Be gone from my fight, thou mon- 
ce ſter of cruelty and perfidiouſneſs. The king ſaid no 
more, but ſending for Oxatres, Darius's brother, he gave 
Beſſus to him, in order that he might ſuffer all the igno- 
miny he deſerved ; ſuſpending however his execution, 


that he might be Judged in the _ aſſembly of the 
Nin. 


- 
li 
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dcr. XIII. Mn; after raking a arent many cities 
in Baftriana, builds one near the river Taxarthes, which he 
calls by his own name, The Scythians, alarmed at the 
building of this city, as it would be a check upon then, 
fend ambaſſadors to the king, wvho addreſs tbemſelves to bim 
wvith uncommon freedom. After having diſmiſſed them, 
be paſſes the Jaxarthes, gains à fignal victory over the Scy- 
thians, and bebavets with bumanity towards the vanquiſp- 
ed. He checks and puniſhes the inſurrection of the Sogdi- 
ans, ſends Beſſus to Ecbatana to be put to death, and 
takes the city of Petra, which was thought impregnable. 


(a) — inſatiable of os. and conqueſts, ſtill 
marched forward in ſearch of new nations whom 
he might ſubdue, After recruiting his cavalry, which had 


(a) Arrian, 1. 3. P. 148, 149. & 1, 4. p. 150160. 
| ſuffered 


_ I, 7. C, 6—1 1. 
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ſuffered very much by their long and dangerous, marches, 
he advanced to the * Iaxarthes, 


Not far from this river, the Vaobarfane ruſhing ſuddenly 
from their mountains, came and attacked Alexander's forces, 


and having carried off a great number of priſoners, they 


retired to their lurking holes, in which were twenty 
thouſand, who fought with bows and ſlings. The king 


went and befieged them in perſon, and being one of the 


foremoſt in the attack, he was ſhot with an arrow in the 
bone of his leg, and the iron point ſtuck in the wound, 
The Macedonians, who were greatly alarmed and afflicted, 


carried him off immediately, yet not ſo ſecretly but the 


Barbarians knew of it ; for they ſaw, from the top of the 
mountain, every thing that was doing below, The next 
day they ſent ambaſſadors to the king, who ordered them 
to be immediately brought in, when taking off the ban- 
dage which covered his wound, he ſhewed them his leg, 


but did not tell them how ck he had been-hurt, Theſe 


aſſured him, that as ſoon as they heard of his being 
wounded, they were as much afflicted as the Macedonians 
could poſſibly be; and that had it been poſſible for them 
to find the perſon who had ſhot that arrow, they would 
have delivered him up to Alexander; that none but im- 


pious wretches would wage war againſt the gods: in a 


word, that being vanquiſhed by his unparallelled bravery, 
they ſurrendered themſelves to him, with the nations 
who followed them. The king, having engaged his faith 


to them, and taken back his priſoners, 9 of their 


homage. 
After this, he ſet out upon his march, and getting in- 
to a litter, a great diſpute aroſe between the horſe and 


foot, who ſhould carry it, each of thofe bodies pretend- 


ing that this honour belonged to them only + and there 


* Quintus Curtius and Ar- and empties rſelf, not in the 


rian calls it the Tanais, but Caſpian ſea, but in the Pon 
they are miſtaken, The Ja- tus Euxinus, and i is nr called 
wats lies much more weſtward, the Don. 
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Was no other way of reconciling them, but by giving or- 
ders that they ſhould carry it in their turns. | | 

From -hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, a very 
conſiderable city, and capital of Sogdiana, which he took 
and after leaving a conſiderable * gariſon there, he burnt 
and laid waſte all the plains, 

There came an embaſſy to him from the (8) Abs 
Scythians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived free 
and independent : theſe ſubmitted to Alexander, They 
were conſidered as the moſt equitable of all the Barbari- 
ans ; never making war but to defend themſelves ; and the 
liberty eſtabliſhed among them, and which chey no ways 
abuſed, removed all diſtinction, and equalled the meaneſt 
among them with the greateſt. A love of poverty and 


juſtice was their peculiar characteriſtic, and enabled them 


to live happy together without wanting either kings or 
laws. Alexander received them kindly, and ſent one of his 
chief courtiers to take a view of their country, and even 
of the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian Boſ- 
phorus. 

He had marked out a pot of ground proper for bailding 


a city on the river Iaxarthes, in order to curb the nations he 


had already conquered, and thoſe he intended to ſubdue, 
But this deſign was retarded by the rebellion of the Sogdians, 
which was ſoon after followed by that of the Bactrians. 
Alexander diſpatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up' 
Beſſus into his hands, believing him a very fit perſon to 


bring them back to their allegiance 3 but he himſelf had 


been chiefly inſtrumental in this inſurrection, The king, 
greatly ſurprized at this treachery, was determined to take 
vengeance of him in' the moſt fignal manner, He then 
marched to Cyropolis, and beſieged it, This was the laſt 
city of the Perſian empire, and had been built by Cyrus, 


after whoſe name it was called, At the ſame time he ſent 


Craterus, with two more of his general officers, to beſicge 
the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers were ſent, 
to defire them to ſue for Alexander's clemency, Theſe met 


(5) Abii Scythe, 


Vith 
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with a very kind reception at firſt, but in the night-time 
they were all cut to pieces, Alexander had reſolved to ſpare 
Cyropolis, purely for the ſake of Cyrus ; for, of all the 
monarchs who had reigned over theſe nations, there were 
none he admired more than this king and Semiramis, be- 
cauſe they had ſurpaſſed all the reſt in courage and glorious 
actions. He therefore offered very advantageous conditions 
to the beſieged, but they were fo blindly obſtinate as to re- 
ject them, and that even with pride and inſolence; upon 
which he ſtormed their city, abandoning the plunder of it 
to his ſoldiers, and razed it to the very foundations. From 
hence he went to the other city which Craterus was befieg- 
ing. No place ever made a more vigorous defence; for 
Alexander loſt his beſt ſoldiers before it, and was himſelf 
expoſed to very great danger; a ſtone 'Qriking him with ſo 
much violence on the head, that it deprived him of his 
ſenſes, The whole army indeed thought him dead, which 
threw them into tears: but this prince, whom no danger or 
diſappointment could depreſs, puſhed on the fiege with 
greater vigour than before, the inftant he recovered, without 
ſtaying till his wound was healed, anger adding freſh fuel 
to his natural ardor. Having therefore cauſed the wall to 
be ſapped, he made a large breach in it, and entered the 


city, which he burnt to the ground, and put all the inha- 


birants to the ſword, Several other cities met with the 
fame fate, This was a third rebellion of the Sogdians, who 
would not be quiet though Alexander had pardoned them 
twice before, They loſt above an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men in theſe different fieges, The king afterwards ſent 
Menedemus with three thouſand foot and eight hundred 
horſe to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes had drove the Ma- 
cedonian garriſon, and ſhut himſelf up there. 

With regard to himſelf, he returned back and encamped 
on the Iaxarthes, where he ſurrounded with walls the whole 
ſpot of ground which his army had covered, and built a city 
on it, containing ſixty & furlongs in circumference, which he 


alſo called Alexander ; having before built ſeveral of: that 


* Three leagues, | 
| | Bb 2 name. 
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name. He cauſed the workmen to make ſuch diſpatch, : 
that in leſs than twenty days the ramparts were raiſed, and 
the houſes built : and indeed there was a great mulation 
among the ſoldiers, who ſhould get his work done ſooneſt, 


every one of them having had his portion allotted him: 


and, to people his new city, he ranſomed all the priſoners he 
could meet with, ſettled ſeveral Macedonians there who 
were worn out in the ſervice, and permitted many natives 
of the country, at their own requeſt, to inhabit it, 

But the king of thoſe Scythians, who live on the other 


| Gde of the Iaxarthes, ſeeing that this city,_ built on the 


river, was a kind of yoke to them, they ſent a great body 
of ſoldiers to demoliſh it, and to drive the · Macedonians to 
a greater diſtance, Alexander, who had no deſign of at- 
tacking the Scythians, finding them make ſeveral incurſions, 
even in his fight, in a very inſolent manner, was very much 
perplexed ; eſpecially when advice was brought him at the 
ſame time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Ma- 
Tacanda, had been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. 
Such a number of obſtacles would have diſcouraged any one 
but an Alexander ; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, 
and the Bactrians alſo ; his army was haraſſed by the Scy- 

thians; he himſelf was brought ſo low, that he was nor 
able to ſtand upright, to mount on horſeback, to ſpeak to 
his forces, or give a ſingle order. To increaſe this affition, 
he found his army no ways inclined to attempt the paſſage 
of the river in fight of the enemy, who were drawn up in 
battle array, The king continued in the utmoſt perplexity 
all night long ; however, his courage ſurmounted all things, 
Being told, that the auſpices were not propitious, he forced 
the ſacthfavers to ſubſtitute favourable ones in their ſtead, 
The day beginning to break, be put on his coat of mail, and 
thewed himfelf to the ſoldiers, who had not ſeen him fince 
the laſt wound he had received, Theſe held their king in 
ſuch high veneration, that only his preſence immediately 


removed all their fears, ſo that they ſhed tears of joy, and 


went unanimouſly and paid him their reſpects; intreating 
him to lead them againſt the enemy, againſt whom they before 
had refuſed to march, T ys worked ſo hard at the rafts or 

floats, 
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floats, that in three days time they had made twelve thou- 
ſand ; and alſo 3 a great number of ſkins for that 


purpoſe, | 
As every thing was ready for the march, 5 Seythian 


ambaſſadors arrived, to the number of twenty, according to 


the cuſtom of their country, who all rode through the 
camp, deſiring to ſpeak with the king. Alexander having 
ſent for them into his tent, deſired them to fit down, They 
gazed attentively upon him a long time, without ſpeaking a 
fingle word, being very probably ſurprized (as they formed a * 
judgment of men from their air and ftature) to find that his 
did not anſwer the high idea they entertained of him from 
his fame. The oldeſt of the ambaſſadors made this ſpeech, 
which, as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty long; how- 
ever, as it is very curious, I ſhall preſent my readers with the 
greateſt part of it. 

Had the gods given thee a body proportionable to thy 


& ambition, the whole univerſe would have been too little 


«for thee: : With one hand thou wouldeſt touch the eaſt, 
« and with the other the weſt ; and, not ſatisfied with this, 
* thou wouldeſt follow the ſun, and know where he hides 
< himſelf, Such as thou art, thou yet aſpireſt after what it 
will be impoſſible for thee to attain, Thou croſſeſt over 
cc from Europe into Aſia; and when thou ſhalt have ſubdued 
c all the race of men, thou then wilt make war again 
&« rivers, foreſts, and wild beaſts. Doſt thou not know, 
cc that tall trees are many years a growing, but may be tore 
c up in an hour's time; that the lion ſerves ſometimes for 
« food to the ſmalleſt birds; that iron, though ſo very 
* hard, is confumed by ruſt ; in a word, that there is no- 


ce thing? 


„What have we to do with thee ? We never ſet foot in. 


* thy country, May not thoſe who inhabit woods, be al- 
6 fowed to live without knowing who thou art, and whence 
thou eomeſt? We will neither command over, or ſubmit 


ce to any man. And that thou mayeſt be ſenſible what kind 


ce of people the Scythians are, know, that we received. 


Go from heaven, as a rich preſent, a yoke of oxen, a plough= 
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ſhare, a dart, a javelin, and a cup. Theſe we make uſe 
of, both with our friends and againſt our enemies. To 
our friends we give corn, which we procure by the labour 


of our oxen ; with them we offer wine to the gods in our 


cup : and with regard to our enemies, we combat them 
at a diſtance with our arrows, and near at hand with our 
javelins. * It is with theſe we formerly conquered the 
moſt warlike nations, ſubdued the moſt powerful kings, 
laid waſte all Aſia, and opened ourſelves a way into the 
heart of Egypt. 

«© But thou, who boaſteſt thy coming to extirpate rob- 
bers, thou thyſelf art the greateſt robber upon earth, 
Thou haſt plundered all nations thou overcameſt, Thou 
haſt poſſeſſed thyſelf -of Lydia, invaded Syria, Perſia, 
and Bactriana; thou art forming a defign to march as far 
as India, and thou now comeſt hither to ſeize upon our 
herds of cattle, The great poſſeſſions thou haſt, only 


make thee covet more eagerly what thou haſt not. Doſt 


thou not ſee how long the Bactrians have checked thy 
progreſs ? Whilſt thou art ſubduing theſe, the Sogdians 
revolt, and victory is to thee only the occaſion of war, 
12 Paſs but the Iaxarthes, and thou wilt behold the great 
extent of our plains, It will be in vain for thee fo pur- 
ſue the Scythians; and I defy thee ever to overtake 
them, Our poverty will be more active than thy army, 
laden with the ſpoils of ſo many nations; and, when 
thou ſhalt fancy us at a great diſtance, thou wilt ſee us 
ruſh ſuddenly on thy camp ; for we purſue, and fly from 
our enemies, with equal ſpeed, I am informed that the 
Greeks ſpeak jeſtingly of the Scythian ſolitudes, and 
that they are even become a proverb ; but we are fonder 
of our e than of thy great cities and fruitful plains. 


** This is to be enderfioed ſecond volume of this work, in 


of the famous irruption of the the hiftory of the Aſſyrians, 1 
- Scythians, who advanced as bave not followed Q. Curtius 


far as Egypt, and poſſeſſed literally in this place, his ſenſe 


themſelves of Upper Aſia, for being prev much embarraſſed. 
exventy-eight years, See the 
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ſe r Let me obſerve to thee, that fortune is ſlippery; hold her 
"0 ec faſt therefore, for fear ſhe ſhould eſcape thee, Put a curb 
ur te to thy felicity, if thou deſireſt to continue in poſſeſſion of 
ur . | | 
m ce Tf thou art a god, thou oughteſt to do good to mortals, 
ar ce and not deprive them of their poſſeſfions: if thou art a 
ie -- «© mere man, reflect always on what thou art, They whom 
* c thou ſhalt not moleſt, will be thy true friends; the 
ae “ ſtrongeſt friendſhips being contracted between equals ; 
| ec and they are eſteemed equals, who have not tried their 
J- ce ſtrength againſt each other: but don't imagine that thoſe 
** «© whom thou conquereſt, can love thee; for there is no 
0 <« ſuch thing as friendſhip between a maſter and his ſlave, 
Ly cc and a forced peace is ſoon followed by a war, 
ar „ To conclude, * do not fancy that the Scythians will 
ww te take an oath in their concluding an alliance. The only 
ly © oath among them, is to keep their word without ſwear- 
ſt . ing. Such cautions as theſe do indeed become Greeks, 
y cc who fign their treaties, and call upon the gods to witneſs 
15 © them; but, with regard to us, our religion conſiſts in be- 
| ing fincere, and in keeping the promiſes we have made, 
at © That man, who is not aſhamed to break his word with 
r- men, is not aſhamed of deceiving the gods; and of what 
te c uſe could friends be to thee whom thou couldeſt not 
2 “ truſt? Conſider that we will guard both Europe and Aſia 
n « for thee, We extend as far as Thrace, and are told, 
18 cc that this country is contiguous to Macedon, The river 
n 5% Iaxarthes only divides us from Bactriana. Thus we are 
3 thy neighbours, on both ſides. Conſider therefore, whe- 
" Bk cc ther thou wilt have us for friends, or enemies. 
r The Barbarian ſpoke thus: To whom the king made but 
, n very ſhort anſwer 3 That he would take advantage both of 
5 bis own good fortune, and of their counſel ; of bis good for- 
tune, by fill continuing to rely upon it; and of their counſel, by 
a * Jurando gratiam Scy- vocant : nos religionem in 
7 thas ſancire ne credideris: ipſa fide novimus. Qui non 


colendo fidem jurant. Græ- reverentur homines, fallunt 
« corum iſta cautio eſt, qui deos. Q. Curt. | 
acta conſignant, & deos in- 3 
| not 
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not attempting any thing raſply. Having diſmiſſed the am- 
baſſadors, his army .embarked on the rafts, which by this 
time were got ready,, In the front, he placed ſuch as carried 
bucklers, and made them kneel down, the better to fecure 
themſelves from the arrows of the enemy. Behind theſe 
were thoſe who worked the machines for diſcharging arrows 
and ſtones, covered on all fides with ſoldiers, armed cap-a- 
pee, The reſt who followed the engines, had their ſhields 
fixed together over their heads, in form of a tortoiſe, by 
which they defended the ſailors who wore corſlets. The 
like order and diſpoſition was obſerved in the other rafts or 
floats which carried the horſe, 
The army found great difficulty in eroſſing. Every thing 
_ conſpired to intimidate them; the clamour and confuſion that 
are inſeparable from ſuch an 8 3 the rapidity of the 
ſtream, which carried away every thing with it; and the 
fight of a numerous army drawn up in battle-array, on the 
oppoſite ſhore, However, the preſence of Alexander, who 
was ever the foremoſt in encountering dangers, made them 
negle& their own ſafety, and be concerned fer his only. As 
ſoon as the Macedonians began to draw near the ſhore, they 
who carried ſhields roſe up together, when throwing their 
javelins with a ſtrong arm, every weapon did execution, 
When they perceived, that the enemy, overpowered with 
that ſhower of ſhafts, Began to retire, and draw their 
horſes back, they leapt on the ſhore with incredible ſwift- 
neſs, and, animating one another, began the charge with 
vigour, In this diſorder, the troopers, whoſe horſes were 
ready bridled, ruſhed upon the enemy, and quite broke 
them, The king could not be heard, by reaſon of the 
faintneſs of his voice ; but the ape he ſet, ſpoke 
for him. | 
And now nothing was heard in the . army, 
but ſhouts of joy and victory, whilſt they continued to at- 
tack the Barbarians with the utmoſt fury. The latter not 
being able to ſtand ſo fierce an onſet, fled as faſt as their 
horſes could carry them; for theſe were the cavalry only. 
Though the king was very weak, he nevertheleſs purſued 
them briſkly. a long way, till deing at laſt quite ſpent, he 
: | | WAS 
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was obliged to top, After commanding his troops to purſue 


them as long as they could ſee, he withdrew to the camp, in 
order to repoſe himſelf, and to wait the return of his forces, 


The Macedonians had already gone beyond the boundaries 


or limits of Bacchus, which were marked out by great 
ſtones ranged pretty cloſe one to the other; and by great 
trees, the trunks of which were covered with ivy, How- 
ever, the heat of the purſuit carried them ſtill farther, and 

they did not return back into the camp till after midnight; 
having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many 
more priſoners, with eighteen hundred horſes, all which 


they drove before them. On Alexander's fide there were 


but ſixty troopers ſlain, and about an hundred foot, with a 


- thouſand wounded, Alexander ſent back to the Scythians 


all their priſoners without ranſom, to ſhew, that not ani- 
moſity, but a thirſt of glory, had 3 him to make 


war againſt ſo valiant a nation. 


The report of this victory, and 1 more the cle- 
mency with which the king treated the vanquiſhed, - 
greatly increaſed his reputation, The Scythians had al- 
ways been conſidered as invincible z but, after their defeat, 
it was owned, that every nation in the world ought to 
yield to the Macedonians, The Sacæ, who were a pow- 
erful nation, ſent an embaſſy to Alexander, by which they 
ſubmitted themſelves to him, and requeſted his friendſhip, 
The Scythians themſelves made an apology by their am- 
baſſadors; throwing the whole blame of what had hap- 
pened on ſome few people, and declaring that they were 
ready to obey all the commands of the victorious prince, 

Alexander, being ſo happily freed from the care and 
trouble of this important war, bent his whole thoughts 
on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes had for- 
tified himſelf, At the firſt news of Alexander's approach, 
he had fled away, and withdrawn into Bactriana. The 
king purſued him thither, but deſpairing to come up with 
him, he returned back and ſacked Sogdiana, which is wa- 
tered by the river Polytimetus. | 

Among the Sogdians that were taken priſoners, there 
were thirty young men, who were well-ſhaped and very 
comely, 
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comely, . and the greateſt lords of the country, Theſe 
being told, that they were led to execution by Alexander's 
command, began to fing ſongs of joy, to leap and dance, 
diſcovering all the indications of an immoderate Joy, 


The king, ſurprized to ſee them go to death with ſo much 


gaiety, had them brought before him; when he aſked 


them, how they came to break into ſuch tranſports of 


joy, when they ſaw death before their eyes ? They an- 
ſwered, that they ſhould have been afflited, bad any other 
perſon but himſelf put them to death ; but 5 they would 
be reſtored to their anceſtors by the command of ſa great 
a monarch, who had vanquiſhed all nations, they bleſſed 
this death; a death ſo glorious that the braveſt men would 
wiſh to die the ſame, Alexander, admiring their mag- 


nanimity, aſked, Whether they would defire to be par- 


doned, upon condition that they ſhould no longer be his 
enemies ? They anſwered, he might be aſſured they had ne- 
ver been his enemies; but that, as he attacked them, they 
had defended themſelves; and that, had they been applied 
to in a gentle manner, and not attacked by force and vio- 
lence, they would have vyed with him in politeneſs and 
generoſity. The king aſked them farther, What pledge 
they would give him of their faith and fincerity? © No 


e other, anſwered they, but the ſame life we receive from 


"oe your goodneſs, and which we ſhall always be ready to 
« give back, whenever you ſhall require it.” And, in 
deed, they were as good as their word, Four of 83 
whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured to rival 
the Macedonians in zeal and fidelity, 

The king, after having left a ſmall] number of Ruten 
in Sogdiana, marched t6 Bactria, where, having aſſembled 
all his generals, he commanded Beſſus to be brought be- 
fore them ; when, after reproaching him for his treachery, 
and cauſing his noſe and ears to be cut off, he ſent him to 
Ecbatana, there to ſuffer whatever puniſhment Darius's 


mother ſhould think proper to inflict upon him. Plutarch 


has left us an account, of this execution, Several trees 


were bent, by main force, one towards the other; and to 


each of le trees, one of the limbs of this traitor's 
booy 
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body was faſtned. Afterwards, theſe trees being let return 
to their natural poſition, they flew back with ſo much 
violence, that each tore away the limb that was fixed to 


it, and fo quartered him. The ſame puniſhment is at this 


day inflicted on perſons convicted of high-treaſon, who 
are tore to pieces by four horſes, 

Alexander received at this time, both from Mardi 
and Greece, a large number of recruits, amounting to up- 
wards of fixteen thouſand men, By this conſiderable re- 
inforcement, he was enabled to ſubdue all thoſe who had 
rebelled ; and, to curb them for the future, he built ſeveral 
fortreſſes in Margiana, 

(5) All things were now reſtored to a ee tranquil- 
lity. There remained but one ſtrong-hold called Petra 
Oxiana, or the rock of Oxys, which was defended by Ari- 
mazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty thouſand ſoldiers 
under his command, and ammunition and proviſions for 
two years, This rock; which was very high and craggy 
on all ſides, was acceſſible only by a ſingle path that was 
cut in it, The king, after viewing its works, was a long 
time in ſuſpenſe whether he ſhould befiege itz but, as 
it was his character to aim at the marvellous in all things, 
and to attempt impoſſibilities, he reſolved to try if he 
could not overcome, on this occaſion, nature itſelf, which 
ſeemed to have fortified this rock in ſuch a manner as had 
rendered it abſolutely impregnable, However, before he 
formed the fiege, he ſummoned thoſe Barbarians, but in 
mild terms, to fubmit to him, Arimazes received this 
offer in a very haughty manner; and, after uſing ſeveral 
inſulting expreſſions, aſked, <* Whether Alexander, who was 
„c able to do all things, could fly alſo; and whether na- 
© ture had, on a ſudden, given him wings?“ 

Alexander was highly exaſperated at this anſwer. He 


therefore gave orders for ſelecting, from among the moun- 
taineers who were in his army, three hundred of the moſt. 


active and dextrous, Theſe being brought to him, he ad- 
dreſſed them thus: „ It was in your company, brave 


(5) A. M. 3676, Ant. J. C. 328. 
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ce young men, that I ſtormed ſuch places as were than ght 
<< impregnable; that I made my way over mountains 
cc covered with eternal ſnows; crofſed rivers, and broke 
cc through the paſſes of Cilieia. This rock, which you 
cc ſee, has but one outlet, which alone is Fs RP by the 
«© Barbarians, who negle& every other part. There is no 
c“ watch or centinel, except on that fide which faces our 
% camp. If you ſearch very narrowly, you certainly will 
cc meet with ſome path that leads to the top of the 
c rock, Nothing has been made ſo inacceflible by na- 
ce ture, as not to be ſurmounted by valour ; and it was 
© only by our attempting, what no one doe had hopes 


cc of effecting, that we poſſeſſed ourſelves of Aſia. Get 


< up to the ſummit, and when you ſhall have made your- 
ce ſelves maſters of it, ſet up a white ſtandard there as a 
& ſignal ; and be aſſured, that I then will certainly diſen- 
“ gage you from the enemy, and draw them upon my- 
« ſelf by making a diverſion.” At the ſame time that 
the king gave out this order, he made them the moſt 
noble promiſes; but the pleaſing him, was conſidered by 
them as the greateſt of all rewards, Fired therefore- with 
the nobleſt ardour, and fancying they had already reached 
the ſummit, they ſet out, after having provided themſelves 


with wedges to drive into the ſtones, cramp-irons and 


thick ropes, 

The king went round the mountain with them, and com- 
manded them to begin their march * at the forond watch of 
the night, by that part which ſhould ſeem to them of eaſieſt 


acceſs ; beſeeching the gods to guide their ſteps, Ichey then 


took proviſions for two days; and being armed with ſwords 
and javelins only, they began to aſcend the mountain, walk- 
ing ſome time on foot; afterwards, when it was neceſſary for 
them to climb, ſome forced their wedges into the ſtones 
which projected forwards, and by that means raiſed them- 
ſelves ; others thruſt their cramp-irons into the ſtones that 
were frozen, to keep themſelves from falling in ſo flippery a 
way; in fine, others, driving in their wedges with great 

* About ten & clach, | 
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made them ſerve as ſo many ſealing ladders. They 


ſpent he whole day in this manner, hanging againſt the 
rock, and expoſed to numerous dangers and difficulties, being 


obliged to ſtruggle at the ſame time with ſnow, cold and 


wind. Nevertheleſs the hardeſt taſ was yet to eome; and 


the further they advanced the higher the rock ſeemed to riſe, 
But that which terrified them moſt, was the ſad ſpectacle of 
ſome of their comrades falling Jown pretipices,” whbſe- un- 
happy fate was a warning to them of what” they themſelves 
might expect. Notwithſtanding this, they fill advanced 
forward, and exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly; that, in ſpite 


of all theſe difficulties, they at laſt got to the top of the 
rock, They then were all inexpreſſibly weary, and many 


of them had even loſt the uſe of ſome of their limbs, Night 


and drowſineſs came upon them at the ſame time, ſo that, 


diſperſing themſelves in ſach diſtant parts of the rock as were 
free from ſnows, they laid down in them, and flept till day- 
break, At laſt waking from a deep ſleep, and looking on 
all ſides to diſcover the place where ſo many people could 
le hid, they ſaw ſmoke below them, which ſhewed them 
the haunt of the enemy, They then put up the fignal, as 
had been agreed; and their whole company drawing up, 


 - thirty-two were found wanting, who had loſt their lives in 


the aſcent, 

In the mean time the king, Es fired with a defire of 
ſtorming the fortreſs, and ftryck with the viſible dangers to 
which thoſe men were expoſed, continued on foot the whole 
day, gazing upon the rock, and he himſelf did not retire to 
reſt till dark night, The next morning, by peep of day, 
he was the firſt who perceived the ſignal. Nevertheleſs, he 
was ſtill in doubt whether he might truft his eyes, becauſe of 


the falſe ſplendor which breaks out at day-break; but the 


light increaſing, he was ſure of what he ſaw, Sending 
therefore for Cophes, who before, by his command, had 
ſounded the Barbarians, he diſpatehed him-a ſecond time, 


with an exhortation to think better of the matter; and in 
cafe they ſhould ſtill depend upon the ſtrength of the place, 


he then was ordered to ſhew them the band of men behind 
their backs, who were got to the ſummit of the rock. 


Vot, VII. : Cc | Cophes 
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Cophes employad all the arguments poſfible, to engage A. 


mazes to capitulate; repreſenting to him, that he would 
gain the king's favour, in caſe he did not interrupt the great 
deſigns he meditated, by obliging him to make ſome ſtay 


before that rock. Arimazes ſent a haughtier and more in- 
ſolent anſwer than before, and commanded him to retire, 


Then Cophes taking him by the hand, deſired he would 


come out of the cave with him, which the Barbarian doing, 
he ſhewed him the Macedonians poſted over his head, and 
ſaid, in an inſulting tone of voice, You ſee that Alexander s 


| 2 bave wings, In the mean time, the trumpets were 


heard to ſound in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 
the whole army ſhouted aloud and cried, victory. Theſe 
things, though of little conſequence in — did ne- 
vertheleſs, as often happens, throw the Barbarians into ſo 
great a conſternation, that without once reflefting how few 
were got to the ſummit, they thought themſelves. loft, 
Upon this Cophes was recalled, and thirty of the chiefs 


among the Barbarians were ſent back with him, who agreed 


to ſurrender up the place, upon condition that their lives 


might be ſpared, The king, notwithſtanding the ſtrong op- 
poſition he might meet with, was however ſo exaſperated at . 
the haughtineſs of Arimazes, that he refuſed to, grant them 


any terms of capitulation, A blind and raſh confidence in 
his own good fortune, which had never failed him, made him 


inſenſible to every danger. Arimazes, on the other fide, 


blinded by fear, and concluding himſelf abſojutely loſt, 
came down, with his relations and the principal nobility of 
the country, into Alexander's camp. But this prince, who 
was not maſter of his anger, forgetting what the faith of 


treaty and humanity required on this occaſion, cauſed them 


all to be ſcourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed to 
croſſes, at the foot of the ſame rock, The multitudes of 
people who ſurrendered, with all the booty, were given to 
the inhabitants of the cities which had been newly founded 
in thoſe parts ; and, Artabazus was left ee of * 
rock, and the whole province round it, 
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. } $:er, XIV. The death of Ci. E W of. 
uld Alexander, He commands worſhip to be paid to himſelf, af- 
eat ter the manner of the Perſians. Diſcontents ariſe among the 
— Macedonian. Death of Calli Nbenes the philoſopher, 

ire. 00 4 Lexander having ſubdued the Maſſagetze and the 
uld L Dahæ, entered Bazaria. In this province are a 
ng, great number of large parks ſtocked with deer, Here the 
ind king took the diverſion of hunting, in which he was expoſed 
rs t6 very great peril ; for a lion of an enormous ſize advanced 
ere directly to him, but he killed him with a fingle thruſt. Al- 
nd though Alexander came off victorious on this occaſion, yet _ 
ele the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he had run, and the 
ne- whole army in his perſon, gave orders, purſuant to the 
{lo cuſtom of their country, that the king ſhould go no more a 
ew hunting on foot, without being attended by ſome of his 
ft, courtiers and officers, They were ſenſible, that a king is 
efs not born for his own ſake, but for that of his ſubjects; 3 
ed © that he ought to be careful of his own perſon for their fakes, 
es and reſerve his courage for other dangers; and that the be- 
p- ing famous for killing beaſts (a reputation unworthy of a 
at great prince) ought not to be purchaſed ſo dear. 

m From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he quelled 
in ſome tumults which had broke out in that country. Arta- 
m bazus requeſting to be diſcharged from the government of 
e, that province, by reaſon of his great age, he appointed Cli- 
ſt, tus his ſucceſſor. He was an old officer, who had fought 
of under Philip, and fignalized himſelf on many occaſions. . At 
10 the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare- 
of headed, and Roſaces had his arm raiſed, in order to ſtrike 
m him behind, he covered the king with bis ſhield, and cut off 
to the Barbarian s hand. Hellanice, his ſiſter, had nurſed 
of Alexander; and he loved her with as much tenderneſs as if 
0 ſne had deen his own mother. As the king, from theſe 
d ſeveral conſiderations, had very great reſpe& for Clitus, 


(e) Q. Curt. 1. 8. c. 1-8. Arrian, 1. 4. p. 161—171, 
Plut, in Alex, p. 693-696. Juſtin, I. 12. c. 6, 7. 
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he entruſted him with the government, of one of the moſt 


important provinces of his empire, and ordered him to ſet ; 
out the next day. 


Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the even- 
ing to an entertainment, in which the king, * after drink. 
ing immoderately, begun to celebrate his own exploits, ; 


and was ſo exceſſively laviſh of ſelf-commendation, that 


he even ſhocked thoſe very perſons who knew that he 
ſpoke truth. However, the oldeſt men in the. company 


Held their peace, till beginning to depreciate the warlike 
acts of Philip, he boaſted, © That the famous victory of 


« Chæronea was won by his means; and that the glory 
< of ſo immortal a battle had been torn from him by 


e the malice and jealouſy of his father. That in the 


< inſurrection which broke out between the Macedonians 
< and mercenary Greeks, Philip, fainting away after the 
cc wounds he had monk in that tumult, had laid 
de himſelf on the ground; and could not think of a better 
& method to ſave himſelf, than by lying along as dead; 


ie that on this occaſion be. had covered him with his ſhield, 


ce and killed with his own hands thoſe who attempted to 
ce fall upon him; but that his father could never prevail 
ce upon himſelf to confeſs this. circumſtance ingenuouſſy, 


„being vexed that he owed his life to his own ſon. That 
ce in the war againſt the Illyrians, he was the only perſon 
e who had done any thing, Philip having had no man- 
% ner of ſhare in it; and hearing of the defeat of the 
% enemy, no otherwiſe than by the letters he ſent him. 


That the perſons worthy of praiſe, were not ſuch as i- 


o nitiated themſelves in the 4 myſteries of che Samo- 


X In quo Ren, cum mul- Þþ7 I was uſual for generals, 
to incaluiſſet mero, immodi- before they ſet out on their expe- 


cus æſtimator ſui, celebrare ditions, to cauſe themſelwes to be 
quæ geſſerat cœpit: gravis initiated in theſe myſteries, and 
etiam eorum auribus, qui offer ſacrifices to the gods who 


ſentiebant vera memorari, preſided in them, PoſſublyPhilip, 


Curt. by obſerving this ceremony, had 
+ This ſedition is not men- delayed fome enterprize, 


tioned in any other place. „ thracians, 
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te thracians, when they ought to have laid waſte all Aſia 
tc with fire and ſword ; but thoſe who had atchieved ſuch 


« mighty exploits as ſurpaſſed all belief.” 


Theſe and the like diſcourſes were. very pleaſing to the 
young men, but were. very. ſhocking to thoſe advanced in 


years; eſpecially, for Philip's ſake, under whom they had 


fought many years, Clitus, who alſo was intoxicated, 
turning about to thoſe who ſat. under him at table, 9 
to them a paſſage from * Euripides, but in ſuch a manner 
that the king could only hear his voice, and not the words 
diſtinctly. The ſenſe of this paſſage was, That the 
25 Gredka had done very wrong in ordaining, that in the 
« inſcriptions engraved on trophies, the names of kings 
6e only ſhould be mentioned; + becauſe, by this means, 
« brave men were robbed of the glory they had purchaſed 


„ with their blood.“ The king, ſuſpecting Clitus had let 
drop ſome diſobliging expreſſions, aſked thoſe who fat 


neareſt him, what he had ſaid ? As no one anſwered, Cli- 
tus, raiſing his voice by degrees, began to relate the atticns 


of Philip, and his wars in Greece, preferring them to what- 


ever was doing at that time; which created a great diſ- 
pute between the young and "ola men, Though the king 


was prodigiouſly vexed in his mind, he nevertheleſs ſtifled 


his reſentment, and ſeemed to lien very patiently to all 
Clitus ſpoke to his prejudice, It is probable he would have 


quite ſuppreſſed his paſſion, had Clitus ſtopt there; but 


the latter growing more and more inſolent, as if n 
ed to exaſperate and inſult the king, went ſuch lengths, as 
to defend Parmenio publickly; and to aſſert, that the de- 
ſtroying of Thebes was but trifling in companies of the 
victory which Philip had gained over the Athenians ; and 
that the old Macedonians, though ſometimes unſucceſsful, 
were greatly ſuperior to thoſe who were ſo raſh as to de- 
ſpiſe them. | | 

Alexander telling him, that in * cowardiſe the name 


of ill ſucceſs, he was pleading his own cauſe; Clitus riſes 


* In bis Andromac he. T Alieno enim ſanguine par- 


tam denen intercipi. Q. Curt. 
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up, with his eyes ſparkling with wine and anger, Tt is 
Ec nevertheleſs this hand, (ſaid he to him, extending it at 
© the ſame time) that ſaved your life at the battle of 
& the Granicus, It is the blood and wounds of theſe very 
«© Macedonians, who are accuſed of cowardiſe, that raiſed 
60 you to this grandeur. But the tragical end of Parme- 
4 nio ſhews, what reward they and myſelf may expect for 
“e all our ſervices,” This laſt reproach ſtung Alexander : 
however, he ſtill reftrained his ' paſſion, and only com- 
manded him to leave the table. He is in the right 
4e (ſays Clitus, as he roſe up) not to bear freeborn, men 
* at his table, who can only tell him truth. He will do 
« well to paſs his life ——_ Barbarians and ſlaves, who 
«© will be proud to pay their adoration to his Perſian gir- 
« dle, and his white robe. But now the king, no longer 
able to ſuppreſs his rage, ſnatched a javelin from one of 
his guards, and would have killed Clitus on the ſpot, had 
not the courtiers with- held his arm, and Clitus been forced, 
but with great difficulty, out of the hall, However, he 
returned into it that moment by another door, ſinging 
with an air of inſolence, verſes reflecting highly on the 
prince, who ſeeing the general near him, ſtruck him with 
his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at 
the ſame time, Go now to Philip, to rr and to At- 
talus. 

The king's anger being in a manner s el on 2 
ſudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime diſplayed itſelf 
to him in its blackeſt and moſt dreadful light, He had 
murdered a man, who indeed abuſed his patience, but then 
he had always ſerved him with the utmoſt z&al and fide. 
lity, and ſaved his life, though he was aſhamed to own 
it. He had that inflant performed the vile office of an 
executioner, in puniſhing, by an horrid murder, the utter- 
ing of ſome indiſcreet words, which might be imputed to' 
the fumes of wine, With what face could he appear be- 
fore the fiſter of Clitus, his nurſe, and offer her a hand 
imbrued in her brother's blood? Upon this he threw him- 
ſelf on his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would 
have diſpatched himſelf with it, had not the guards, who 

ruſhed 
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| ruſhed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and forcibly 


carried him into his own apartment. - 
He paſſed that night and the next day in tears, Aſter 


that groans and lamentations had quite waſted his ſpirits, 


he continued ſpeechleſs, ſtretched on the ground, and 
only venting deep ſighs. But his friends, fearing his fi- 
lente would be fatal, forced into his chamber, 'The king 
took very little notice of the words that were employed 
to comfort him; but Ariſtander the ſoothſayer, putting 
him in mind of a dream, in which he had imagined he 


ſaw Clitus, clothed in a black robe, and ſeated at table; 


and declaring, that all which had then happened, was 
appointed by. the eternal decree of fate, Alexander appear- 
ed a little eafier in his mind. He next was addreſſed by 
two philoſophers, Calliſthenes and Anaxarchus, The for- 
mer went up to him with an air of humanity and tender- 
neſs, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs his grief, by agreeably 
infinuating himſelf, and endeavoured to make him recal 
his reaſon, by refleQions- of a ſolid nature, drawn from 
the very effence of philoſophy, and by carefully ſhunning 
all ſuch expreſſions as might renew his affliction, and fret 
a wound, which, as it was ftill bleeding, required to be 
touched with the gentleſt hand. But Anaxarchus did not 


obſerve this decorum; for the moment he entered, he 
| cried aloud, How ! Is this Alexander, on wvhom the eyes of 


the ⁊obole eons are fixed © Bebold bim here extended on the 
floor, ſhedding floods of tears, like the meaneſt ſlave ! Does 
not he know, that he himſelf is a ſupreme law to his ſubjects 3 
that he conguered merely to raiſe himſelf to the exalted dig- 
nity of lord and ſovereign, and not to ſubje himſelf to 4 
vain opinion? The king was determined to ftarve him- 
felf; ſo that it was with the utmoſt difficulty that his 


bonds prevailed with him to take a little ſuſtenance, 


The Macedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus had 
been very juſtly killed; to which decree Anaxarchus the 
philoſopher had given occaſion, by aſſerting, that the will 
of princes is the ſupreme law of the ſtate. Alas ! how 
weak are all _ reflections, againſt the cries of a juſtly- 
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296 - The Hisrory ; 
alarmed conſcience, which can never be quicted, either 
by flattery or falſe arguments ! 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Clitus had committed a great 
ind inexcuſable fault, It was indeed his duty, not to 
join in diſcourſes calculated to ſully the glory of Philip 
his benefactor; but to ſhew his diſlike of what was ſaid, 
by a mournful but modeſt ſilence. He poflibly might 
have been allowed to ſpeak in favour of the late monarch, 
provided he had expreſſed himſelf with prudence and mo- 
deration. Had ſuch a reſervedneſs been unſucceſsful, he 
might juſtly have merited pity, and would not have been 
criminal, But by breaking into injurious and ſhocking 
reproaches, he quite forgot the veneration due to the ſa- 
cred character of kings; with regard to whom, how un- 
juſtly ſoever they may act, not only every contemptuous 
and inſulting expreſſion is forbid, but every diſreſpectful and 
unguarded word; they being the repreſentatives of God 


_ himſelf, 
It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circumſtance 
of the banquet extenuates very much, or throws, in ſome 
meaſure, a veil over Clitus's fault. When a prince invites 
a ſubject to a feaſt; when he makes him the companion 
of debauch, and in perſon excites him to quaff immode- 
rately; a king, on ſuch an occaſion, ſeems to forget his 
dignity, and to permit his ſubjects to forget it alſo; he 
gives a ſanction, as it were, to the liberties, familiarities, 
and ſudden flights which wine commonly inſpires: And 
mould he be diſpleaſed with a ſubject for equalling him- 
felf with him, he ought to blame himſelf, for having firſt 
_ raiſed a ſubject ſo high, A fault committed- under theſe 
. circumſtances, is always a fault; but then it ought never 
to be expiated with the blood of the offender. 

A certain author compares * anger, when united to 
power, with thunder; and indeed, what havock does it 
not then make ? But how dreadful muſt it be, when join- 
ed with drunkenneſs! We ſee this in Alexander, How 
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of ALEXANDER. 299 
unhappy was that prince, not to have endeavoured to ſub 
due thoſe two viees in his youth; * and to have been 


confirmed in them, from the example of- one of his tutors ? 
For it is afferted, that both were the conſequences of his 


' education, But white .can be meaner, or more unworthy 


a king, than drinking to exceſs ? What can be more fatal 


or bloody, than the tranſports of anger? 4 Alexander, who 


had overcome fo many nations, was himfelf conquered by 
_ two vices, which threw a fade over the glory of 
his brighteſt actions. The reafon of this, fays Seneca, 


| is, he had endeavoured more to vanguiſh others, than to 


ſubdue himſelf 3 not knowing, that to triumph over our 
Pn is of all conqueſts the moſt glorious, 


Alexander, after continuing ten days in Amend bh 
order to recover his ſpirits, marched into Xenippa, a 


province bordering upon Scythia ; whither ſome rebels 


were retired, all whom he ſubjected, and gave them 2 
free pardon, From thence he ſet forward with his army, 
towards the rock Chorienfis, of which Syſimethres was go- 


vernor. All accefs to it ſeemed abſolutely impracticable; 


nevertheleſs, he at laſt got near it, after having paſſed 
through numberleſs difficulties ; and, by the mediation of 
Oxartes, a prince of that Suttry who had adhered to A- 


lexander, he prevailed with Syſimethres to furrender, The 


king after this left him the government of that place, 


and promiſed him very great advantages in caſe he con-. 


tinued faithful, 
Alexander had reſolved to attack the Dabe, becauſe Spi- 


tamenes, the chief of the rebels, was among them; but 


* Nec minis error eorum + Victor tot regum at- 


nocet moribus, fi quidem que populorum, iræ ſuccu- 


Leonides Alexandri pædago- buit. Id enim egerat, ut 
zus, ut a Babylonio Dio- omnia potius haberet in po- 


gene traditur, quibuſdam e- 
um wvitiis imbuit, quæ ro- 


buſtum quoque & jam maxi- perium eſt. Senec. Epiſt. 
mum regem ab illa inftituti- 113, 
one puerili ſunt proſecuta. che 
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the felicity which always attended him, ſpared. him that 
labour, The wife of this Barbarian, being no longer able 
to bear the vagabond, wretched life her huſband forced her 
to lead ; and having often intreated him, but in vain, to. 
ſurrender . himſelf to the conqueror, ſhe herſelf murdered, 
him in the night; and, quite covered with his blood, 
went and carried his hand 39; the king. Alexander was 
ſhocked at ſo horrid a ſpectacle, and ordered her to.be drove 
ignomini ouſſy from the camp, _ 1 


Alexander, after having drawn dhe army out of the 
gariſons where they had wintered three months, marched 
towards a country called Gabaza. In his way he met with. 
a dreadful ftorm, Flaſhes of lightning, coming thick one 
upon the other, dazzled the eyes of the ſoldiers, and en- 
tirely diſcouraged them, It thundered almoſt inceſſantly, 
and the thunder-bolts fell every moment at the feet of the 
ſoldiers z ſo that they did not dare either to ſtand. till or 
advance forward, On a ſudden, a violent ſhower of rain, 
mixed with hail, came pouring down like a flood ; and fo. 
extreme was the cold in this country, that it froze ths, - 
rain as ſoon as it fell. The ſufferings of the army, on. 
this occaſion, were inſupportable, The king, who was 
the only perſon invincible to theſe calamities, rode up and, 
down among the ſoldiers ; comforted and animated them 
and pointing at ſmoke which iſſued from ſome diftant huts, 
intreated them to march to them with all the ſpeed poſſi- 


ble. Having given orders for the felling of a great num- 
ber of trees, and laying them in heaps up and down, 


he had fires made in different places, and by this means 
ſaved the army, but upwards of a thouſand men loſt their 
lives, The king made up to the officers and ſoldiers, 
the ſeveral loſſes they had ſuſtained during this fatal 
Korm. | | 


When they were recovered ſo well as. to be able to 


march, he went into the country of the Sacæ, which he 


ſoon over-run and laid waſte. Soon after this, Oxartes 
received him in his palace, and invited him to a ſumptu- 
ous banquet, in which he diſplayed all the e 


bl 
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of the Barbarians, He had a daughter called Roxana, a 
young lady whoſe exquiſite beauty was heightened by all 
the charms of wit and good ſenſe. Alexander found her 
charms irreſiſtible, and made her his wife; covering his 
paſſion with the ſpecious pretence of uniting the two na- 
tions, in ſuch bands as ſhould improve their mutual har- 
mony, by blending their intereſts, and throwing down all 
diſtinctions between the conquerors and the conquered. 
This marriage diſpleaſed the Macedonians very much, and 
exaſperated his chief courtiers, to ſee him make one of - 
his - ſlaves his father-in-law : but as, * after his murder. 
ing Clitus, no one dared to fpeak to him with freedom, 
© they applauded what he did with their eyes and counte- 
nances, which can adapt themſelves wonderfully to flattery 
and ſervile complacency, 

In fine; having reſolved to march into India, and em- 
bark from thence on the ocean, he commanded (in or- 
der that nothing might be left behind to check his de- 
ſigns) that thirty thouſand young men ſhould be brought 
him, all completely armed, out of the ſeveral provinces, 
to ſerve him at the fame time as hoſtages and ſoldiers, 
In the mean while, he ſent Craterus againſt ſome of the 
rebels, whom he eafily defeated, Polyſperchon likewiſe 
ſubdued a country called Bubacene; ſo that all things be- 
ing in perfect tranquillity, Alexander bent his whole 
thougkts to the carrying on war with India. This coun- 
try was conſidered as the richeſt in the world, not only 
in gold, but in pearls and precious ſtones, with" which the 
inhabitants adorn themſelves, but with more luxury than 
gracefulneſs: It was related, that the ſwords of the ſol- 
diers were of gold and ivory; and the king, now the great- 
eſt monarch in the world, being determined not to yield 
to any perſon whatſoever, in any circumſtance, cauſed the 
fwords of his ſoldiers to be ſet off with filver plates; put 
golden bridles to the horſes ; had the coats of mail height- 
ened with gold and ſilver, and prepared to march for this 


> Sed, poſt Clyti cædem, libertate ſublata, vultu, qui 
maxime ſervit, allentiedantor. 9. Curt. | 
enterprize, 
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enterprize, 5 t the head of an hundred and twenty thou. 
ſand men, all equipped with the eee above de- 
ſeribed. 

All things being ready for their W out, he thought 
proper to reveal the deſign he had ſo long meditated, wis, 
to have divine honours paid him J and was ſolely intent on 
the means for putting that deſign in execution, He was re- 
ſolved, not only to be called, but to be believed, the ſon of 
Jupiter, as if it had been poſſible for him to command as 
abſolutely over the mind as over the tongue; and that the 

Macedonians would condeſcend to fall proſtrate, and adore 
him after the Perſian manner. 

To * ſooth and cheriſh theſe ridiculous pretenions, thers. 
were not wanting flatterers, thoſe common pefts of- courts, 
who are more dangerous to princes than the arms of their 
enemies, The Macedonians, indeed, would not ftoop to 
this baſe adulation; all of them to a man refuſing to vary, 
in any manner, from the cuſtoms. of their country, The 
whole evil was owing to ſome Greeks, whoſe depraved man- 
ners were a ſcandal to their profeſſion of teaching virtue and 
the ſciences, Theſe, though the mean refuſe of Greece, 

were nevertheleſs in greater credit with the king, than either 
the princes of his blood, or the generals of his army! It 
was ſuch creatures as theſe that placed him in the ſkies ; 
and publiſhed wherever they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, 
Caſtor and Pollux, would reſign their ſeats to this new 
deity, 

He therefore appointed a feſtival, and md an incredibly 
pompous banquet, to which he ien the greateſt lords of 
his court, both Macedonians and Greeks, and moſt of the 

1 higheſt quality among the Perſians. With theſe he fat 
— down at table for ſome time, after which he withdrew. 
| 
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0 Upon this, Cleon, one of his flatterers, began to ſpeak, a 
. and expatiated very much on the praiſes of the king, as had 
| before been agreed upon, He made a Jong detail of the 


| Non 4 talia concu- quorum opes ſepius aſſenta- 5 
Piſcenti pernicioſa adulatio, tio, quàm hoſtis, evertit. 
| perpetuum _ regum, Q. Curt. 


high 


bigh obligations they had to him, all which (he obſerved} 


they might acknowledge and repay at a very eaſy expence, 


merely with two grains of incenſe, which they ſhould offer. 
him as to a god, without the leaft ſcruple, ſince they be- 
lieved him ſuch. To this purpoſe he cited the example of 
the Perfians, He took notice, that Hercules himſelf, and 


Bacchus, were not ranked among the deities, till after they 
had ſurmounted the envy of their cotemporaries. That in 
caſe the reſt ſhould not care to pay this [juſtice to Alexan- 


der's merit, he himſelf was reſolved to ſhew them the way, 
and, to worſhip him if he ſhould come into the hall, But 
that all of them; muſt do their duty, eſpecially thoſe that 
profeſſed wiſdom, who ought to ſerve to the reſt as an ex- 
ample of the veneration due to ſo great a monarch, 1 * 


It appeared plainly, that this ſpeech was directed to Cale 


liſthenes (4). He was related to Ariſtotle, who had pre- 
ſented him to Alexander his pupil, that he might attend 
upon that monarch in the war of Perſia. He was conſi- 
dered, upon account of his wiſdom and gravity, as the 
fitteſt perſon to give him ſuch wholeſome counſel, as was 
moſt capable of preſerving him from thoſe exceſſes, into 
which his youth and fiery temper might hurry.him : but he 
was accuſed of not poſſeſſing the gentle, inſinuating behavi- 
our of courts; and of * not knowing a certain medium, 


between groveling complacency, and inflexible obſtinacy. 


Ariftotle had attempted, but to no purpoſe, to ſoften the ſe- 


verity of his temper ; and foreſeeing the ill conſequences, 


with which his diſagreeable liberty of ſpeaking his mind 
might be attended, he uſed often to repeat the phoning 
verſe of + Homer to him, 


My fon, thy freedom vill abridge hy days. 
And his prediction was but too true. : 


(4) Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot, lib. 5. p. 303. 
Inter abruptam contu- ac periculis vacuum. Tacits 
maciam & deforme obſequi= Annal. lib, 4. cap. 20. 
um pergere iter ambitione 

T "Qnupropes Sh pact , ον,j, 34 me II. 28, v. 95. 
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This philoſopher ſeeing that every one, on this occafion, 
continued i in a deep filence, and that the eyes of the whole 
aſſembly were fixed on him, made a ſpeech, which appears 
to me Juſt enough, However, it often happens, when a 
ſubject is bound in duty to oppoſe the inclinations of his ſo- 
-  vereign, that the moſt cautious and moſt reſpectful zeal is 
conſidered as inſolence and rebellion, © Had the king, ſaid 
« he, been preſent when thou madeſt thy ſpeech, none 
e among us would then have attempted to anſwer thee, for | 
ce he himſelf would have interrupted thee, and not have | 
ec ſuffered thee to prompt him to aſſume the cuſtoms of Bar- | 
ce barians, in caſting an odium on his perſon and glory, by 
« ſo ſervile an adulation, But fince he is abſent, I will an- | 
ce -ſwer thee in his name. I confider Alexander as worthy | 
« of all the honours that can be paid a mortal ; but there | 
&« is a difference between the worſhip of the 2ods and that 
te of men. The former includes 'temples, altars, prayers 


ce and ſacrifices ; the latter is confined to praiſes only, and 
« awful reſpect. We ſalute the latter, and look upon it as t 
© glorious to pay them ſubmiſſion, obedience and fidelity ; 


“ but we adore the former; we inſtitute feſtivals to their 

* honour, and ſing hymns and ſpiritual ſongs to their glory. 
“The worſhip of the gods does itſelf vary, according to f 
© their rank; and the homage we pay to Caſtor and Pollux, 
* is not like "that with which we adore Mercury and Jopi- 11 
© ter, We muſt not therefore confound all things, either 
« by bringing down the gods to the condition of mortals, or 
„by raifing a mortal to the ſtate of a god, Alexander 
* Would be juſtly offended, ſhould we pay, to another per- 
«& ſon, the homage due to his ſacred perſon only; ought 
« we not to dread the indignation of the gods as much, 
&« ſhould we beſtow, upon mortals, the honours due to 
ce them alone? I am ſenſible that our monarch is vaſtly 
« ſuperior to the reſt ; he is the greateſt of kings, and the 
«& moſt glorious of all conquerors ; but then he is a man, 
ic not a god. T o obtain this title, he muſt firſt be diveſted 
«© of his mortal frame; but this is greatly our intereſt to 
« with may not happen; but as late as poſſible. The Greeks 
cc. did not worſhip Hercules till after his death, and that 6 rip 

; 6 ti 
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et till the oracle had expreſsly commanded it, The 10 45 
& are cited as an example for our imitation; but how _ 
ce js it that the vanquiſhed have given law to the victor? | 


cc Can we forget, that Alexander croſſed the Helleſpont, 


os not to ſubjec̃t Greece to Alla, but Aſia to Greece 3 
Calliſthenes ſpoke, was an indication, in ſome W 

their thoughts. The king, who ſtood behind the tapeſtry 
all the time, heard whatever had paſſed. He thereupohß 
ordered Cleon to be told, that without inſiſting any farthe 

he would only require the Perſians to fall proſtrate, on] 
ing to their uſual cuſtom ; a little after which he came in, 
pretending he had been buſied in ſome affair of importance, 
Immediately the Perſians fell proſtrate to adore him, Po- 
Iyſperchon, who ftood near him, obſerving that one of them 
bowed ſo low that his chin touched the ground, bid him, in 


a rallying tone of voice, to firike harder, The king, offended 


at this joke, threw Polyſperchon into priſon, and broke up 
the aſſembly, However, he afterwards pardoned Hin, but 
Calliſthenes was not ſo fortunate. 

To rid himſelf of him, he laid to his charge a erime, of 
which he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of the 
young officers, who attended upon the king in all places, 
had, upon account of ſome private pique, formed a conſpi- 
racy againſt him; but it was very happily diſcovered, the 
inſtant it was to be put in execution. The criminals were 
ſeized, put to the torture and executed. Not one amon 
them had accuſed Calliſthenes: but having been very inti- 
mate with Hermolaus, that alone was ſufficient. Accord- 
ingly he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and 
the moſt grievous torments were inflicted on him, in order 
to extort a confeſſion of guilt. But he inſiſted upon his in- 
nocence to the laſt, and expired in the midſt of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected ſo much diſhonour on Alexander's 


memory, as this unjuſt and cruel death of Calliſthenes. He 


truly merited the name of philoſopher, from the ſolidity of 
his underſtanding, the extent of his knowledge, the auſte- 
rity of his life, the regularity of his conduct; and above 


all, from the hatred he ſo evidently manifeſted for diſſimu- 
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lation and flattery of every kind. He was not born for 
courts, the frequenters of which muſt have a ſupple, pliable, 
flexible turn of mind; ſometimes it muſt be of a knaviſh, 
and treacherous, at leaſt of an hypocritical, flattering caſt, 
He very ſeldom was ſeen at the king's table, though fre- 
quently invited to it; and whenever he prevailed ſo far upon 


himſelf as to go thither, his melancholy, filent air, was a 


manifeſt indication, that he diſapproved of every thing that 
was ſaid and done at it. With this humour, which was a 
little too ſevere, he would have been an ineſtimable trea- 


ſure, had he been poſſeſſed by a prince who hated falſhood : 


for among the many thouſands who ſurrounded Alexander; 
and paid court to him, Calliſthenes only had courage enough 
to tell him the truth. But where do we meet with princes, 
who know the value of ſuch a virtue, and the uſe, which 
ought to be made of it ? Truth ſeldom pierces thoſe clouds 
which are raiſed by the authority of the great, and the 
flattery of their courtiers. And indeed Alexafider, by this 
dreadful example, deprived all virtuous men of the oppor- 
tunity of exhorting him to thoſe things which were for his 


true intereſt. From that inſtant, no one ſpoke with free- 


dom in the council ; ; even thoſe, wha. had the greateſt love 
for the public good, and a perſonal affection for Alexander, 
thought themſelves not obliged to undeceive him, After 
this, nothing was liſtened to but flattery, which gained ſuch 
an aſcendant over that prince, as entirely depraved him, and 
juſtly puniſhed him, for having ſacrificed to the wild ambi- 
tion of having adoration paid lum, the moſt virtuous man 
about his perſon. : 

| I obſerve after Seneca, that the death of * Callifthenes i is 


an eternal reproach to Alexander, and ſo horrid a crime, 


that 


tum erit, occidit Darium, 
penes quem tunc magnum 
regnum erat; opponetur, & 
Calliſthenem. Quotiens dic- 
tum erit, omnia oceano te- 
nus vicit, ipſum quoque ten- 
tavit novis claſſibus, & impe- 


Hoc eſt Alexandri cri- 
men æternum, - quod nulla 
virtus, nulla bellorum felici- 
tas redimet. Nam quotiens 
quis dixerit, occidit Perſarum 
multa millia ; 3 opponetur, & 


Calliſthenem, 3 dic- 
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that no quality, how beautiful ſoever, no military exploit, 
though of the moſt conſpicuous kind, can ever efface its in- 
famy. It is ſaid in favour of Alexander, that he killed an 
infinite number of Perſians ; that he dethroned and flew the 


moſt powerful king of the earth; ; conquered innumerable 


provinces and nations; penetrated as far as the ocean, and 
extended the bounds of his empire from the moſt remote 
part of Thrace to the extremities of the eaſt : in anſwer to 
each of theſe particulars, Yes, ſays Seneca, but he murdered 
Calliftbenes ; a crime of ſo heinous a nature, that it entirely 
obliterates the glory of all his other actions. 


Srcr. XV. Alexander ſets out for India. A digreſſion with 
regard to that country, He befreges and takes ſeveral cities 
ohich appeared impregnable, and is often in danger of his 
life, He creſſes the river Indus, afterwards the Hydaſpes, 
and gains a fignal victory over * * Be reſtores to his 
throne, : 


(e) | A to ſtop the murmurs and diſcontents 
which aroſe among his ſoldiers, ſet out for India. 
He himſelf wanted action and motion, for he always, when 


unemployed, loſt part of the glory he had acquired in war. 


An exceſs of vanity and folly prompted him to undertake 
this expedition ; a project quite uſeleſs in itſelf, and attended 
with very dangerous confequences, He had read in the an- 
tient fables of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both ſons 
of Jupiter, as himſelf was, had marched ſo far. He was 
determined not to be ſurpaſſed by them; and there were 
not wanting flatterers, who applauded this wild, chimercial 


| An. 


Theſe are the things that conſtitute the glory and merit 
of ſuch pretended . : and it is this which 0 _— | 


(e) Q. Curt, LS. . 
rium ex angulo Thraciæ uſ- empla tranſierit, ex his que 
que ad orientis terminos pro- fecit, nihil tam magnum erit, 
tulit ; dicetur, ſed Calliſthe- quam fcelus Calliſthenis. 
nem occidit, Omnia licet an- Serec, Nat. Reef, L 5. e. 
tiqua ducum regumque ex- 23. 
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dazzled by a falſe ſplendor, ſtill admire in Alexander: a ri» 
diculous deſire of rambling up and down the world; of diſ- 
turbing the tranquillity of nations, who were not bound to 
him by any obligations; of treating all thoſe as enemies, 
who ſhould refuſe to acknowledge him for their ſovereign ; 
of ranſacking and extirpating ſuch as ſhould preſume to * | 
fend their liberties, their poſſeſſions, and their lives, againſt 
an unjuſt invader, who came from the extremity of the 
earth to attack them, without the leaſt ſhadow of reafon, 


Add to this glaring injuſtice, the raſh and ſtupid project he 


had form'd, of ſubduing with infinite labour, and the ut- 
moſt hazard, many more nations than it was poſſible for him 
to keep in ſubjection; and the ſad neceflity to which he was 
reduc'd, of being perpetually oblig'd to conquer them a- new, 
and puniſh them for their rebellion, This is a ſketch of 
what the conqueſt of India will exhibit to us, after I ſhall 
have given ſome little account of the fituation and manners 
of that country, and ſome of its rarities, EIN 
Ptolemy divides India into two parts: India on this, and 
Tndia on the other fide of the Ganges, Alexander did not 
So beyond the former, nor even ſo far as the Ganges. This 
firſt part is fituated between two great rivers, Indus, whence 
this country receives its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy 
ſays, the limits of it are, to the weſt, Paropamiſus, Ara- 
choſia, and Gedroſia, which either form a part, or are upon 
the confines of the kingdom of Perſia ; to the north, mount 


Imaus, which. is part of Great Tartary : to the eaſt, the 


Ganges : to the ſouth, the Ocean or Indian ſea. 

(J) All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacedzmo- 
nians, have no ſlaves among them, The only difference is, 
the latter make uſe of foreign ſlaves, whereas there are none 
in India, They do not erect any monuments in honour of 
the dead, but are of opinion, that the reputation of illuſtri« 
ous men is their mauſolzum, 

They may be divided into ſeven claſſes. The firſt and 
moſt honourable, though the ſmalleſt, is that of the Brach- 


* 


(F) Arrian. de India, Pp. 324— 328. 
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mans, who are, as it were, the guardians of religion, 1 
ſhall have occaſion to mention them in the ſequel. TID 
The ſecond and greateſt is that of the huſbandmen, Theſe 
are had in great veneration, Their only employment is to 
plough the fields, and they are never taken from this em- 
ployment to carry arms and ſerve in the field in war- time: 
it is an inviolable law, never to moleſt them or their lands. 
The third is that of herdſmen and ſhepherds, who keep 


nerds and flocks, and never come into cities. They rove 


up and down the mountains, and often exerciſe themſelves 
in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom pi- 
lots and ſeamen are included. Theſe three laſt orders pay a 
tribute to the king, and none are exempt from it but thoſe 
that make arms, who, inſtead of paying any thing, receive 
a ſtipend from the public. 

The fifth is of ſoldiers, whoſe: only employment is war: 
they are furniſhed with all ſorts of neceſſaries; and, in time 
of peace, are abundantly ſupplied with all things Their 
life, at all times, is ws and diſengaged from cares of every 
kind. | 
The fixth order is that of overſeers, ( Enloxera) who 
fuperintend the actions of others, and examine every 
trakſaction, either in cities or the country, and report the 
whole to the prince, The virtues and qualities required 
in theſe magiſtrates are, exactneſs, ſincerity, probity, and 
the love of their country, None of theſe Magiſtrates, ſays 
the hiſtorian, have ever been accuſed of telling an un- 
truth, Thrice happy nation, were this really fact! How 
ever, this obſervation proves at leaſt that truth and juſ- 
tice were had in great honour in this country, and that 
knavery and inſincerity were deteſted in it. 

Laſtly, the ſeventh claſs conſiſts of perſons employed in 
the public councils, and who ſhare the cares of the govern- 
ment with the ſovereign. From this claſs are taken ma- 
giſtrates, intendants, governors of, provinces, generals, and 
all military officers, whether for land or ſea; comptrollers 
of the treaſury, receivers, and all who are entruſted with 
the public monies. | | lt i; 
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Theſe different orders of the ſtate never blend by mar- 
riage ; and an artificer, for inſtance, is not allowed to 
take a wife from among the claſs of huſbandmen ; and 
ſo of the reſt, None of theſe can follow two profeſſions 
at the ſame time, nor quit one claſs for another, It is 
natural to conclude, that this regulation muſt have contri- 
buted very much to the improvement of all arts and 


trades 3 as every one added his own induſtry and reflecti- 


ons to thoſe of his anceſtors, which were delivered down 
to him by an uninterrupted tradition. 5 

Many obſervations might be made on theſe Indian 
cuſtoms, which I am obliged to omit, for the ſake of pro- 
ceeding in my hiſtory, I only intreat the reader to ob- 


ſerve, that in every wiſe government, every well-governed 


Nate, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of cattle, (two 
perpetual and certain ſources' of riches and abundance) 
Have always been one of the chief objects of the care of 
thoſe who preſide in the adminiſtration; and that the 
neglect of either, is erring againſt one of che moſt en 
maxims in policy, 

I alſo admire very much that cuſtom of appointing 
overſeers, whether they are known for ſuch or not, who 
go upon the ſpot, in order to inſpect the conduct of gover- 


- Nors, intendants, and judges 3 the only method to prevent 


the rapine and outrages to which unlimited authority and 
the diſtance from a court frequently give occaſion; the only 
method, at the ſame time, for a ſovereign to know the 
ſtate of his kingdom, without which it is impoſſible for 
him to govern happily the people whom pfovidence has 
entruſted to his care. This care regards him perſonally ; 
and thoſe who act under him can no more diſpenſe with 
the diſcharge of it, than they can uſurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of 
June to thoſe of September and October, exceſſive rains 
fall very often, whereby the croſſing of rivers is rendered 
much more difficult, and frequent inundations happen. 
Hence we may judge how greatly, during all this ſeaſon, 
the armies of Alexander muſt have luftered, as they v were 
at that time in the field, 
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Before I leave what relates in general to India, I fhall 


r 2 few words concerning elephants, with which that 
country abounds more than any other. The elephant 


exceeds all terreſtrial animals in fize. Some are thirteen 5 


or fifteen foot high, The female goes a whole year with 
her young, It lives ſometimes to the age of an hundred or 
an hundred and twenty years, nay much longer, if ſome 
ancient writers may be credited. Its noſe, called its trunk 
(proboſers) is long and hollow like a large trumpet, and 


ſerves the elephant inſtead of a * hand, which it moves 


with incredible agility and ſtrength, and thereby is of pro- 


dizious ſervice to it. The f elephant, notwithſtanding its 


prodigious fize, is ſo tractable and induſtrious, that one 
would be almoſt apt to conclude it were informed with 
ſomething like human reaſon. It is ſuſceptible of affec- 
tion, fondneſs, and gratitude, ſo far as to pine away with 
ſorrow when it has loſt its maſter; and even ſometimes to 
deſtroy itſelf when it happens to have abuſed or murdered 
him in the tranſport of its fury. There is no kind of 
thing which it cannot be taught. Arrian, whoſe authori- 
ty is not to be queſtioned, relates that he had ſeen an ele- 
phagt dance with two cymbals fixed to his legs, which he 
ſtruck one after the other in cadence with his trunk; and 
that the reſt danced routed him, keeping time with a ſur- 
prizing exactneſs. 


He deſcribes very ids the manner in which they 


are taken, The Indians incloſe a large ſpot of ground, 
with a trench about twenty foot wide, and fifteen high, 


to which there is acceſs but in one part, and this is a 


bridge, and is covered with turf; in order that theſe ani- 


mals, who are very ſubtle, may not ſuſpect what is in- 


tended, Of the earth that is dug out” of the trench, a 
Kind of wall is raiſed, on the other fide of which a little 


* 


* Manus data elephantis, + Elephanto belluarum 
quia propter magnitudinem nulla providentior. At fi- 
corporis difficiles aditus habe - gura que vaſtior ? De Nat. 
dant ad paſtum, Cic. de Nat, Deor. I. 1. n. 97. 
Deor, I. 2. n. 123. 
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kind of chamber is made, where people conceal themſelves 


in order to watch theſe animals, and its entrance is 
ſmall. In this incloſure two or three tame female clephants 


| are ſet. The inſtant the wild elephants ſee or ſmell them, 
they run and whirl about ſo much, that at laſt they enter 


the incloſure, upon which the bridge is immediately broke 


down; and the people upon the watch fly to the neigh- 


bouring villages for help. After they have been broke for 
a few days by hunger and thirſt, people enter the incloſure 
upon tame elephants, and with theſe they attack' them. 
As the wild ones are by this time very much weakened, 
it is impoſſible for them to make a lang refiftance, Af- 
ter throwing them on the ground, men get upon their backs, 


Having firſt made a deep wound round their necks, about 


which they throw a rope, in order to put them to great 
Pain, in caſe they attempt to ſtir. Being tamed in this 
manner, they ſuffer themſelves to be led quietly to the 
houſes with the reſt, where they are fed with graſs and 
green corn, and tamed inſenfibly by blows and hunger, till 
ſuch time as they obey readily their maſter s voice, and 
perfectly underſtand his language. 

Every one knows the uſe that was formerly made of 


' theſe animals in battle; however, they frequently made 


greater hayock in the army to which they belonged, than 


in that of the enemy, Their teeth or rather tuſhes fun- 


niſh us with i ivory. But it is time to return to Alexander. 

(g) This prince having entered India #, all the petty 
kings of theſe countries came to meet "Pa and make 
their ſubmiſſions, They declared, that he was the third 
ſon of Jupiter + who had arrived in their country: that 


they had known Bacchus and Hercules no otherwiſe than 


(gs) Quint. Curt. I. 8. e. 9—14. Arrian, 1, 4. p. 182— 
195. 1. 5. p. 195—221. Plut. in Alex, p. 697, 699. 


Died. I. 17. p. 557—559. Juſtin, I. 12. c. 7, 8. 


* Quintus Curtius ſuppoſes, longed to India, and made Part 
that ſeveral countries on the of it. 


other fide of the Indus, but Could theſe Greek names of 


adjacent to that river, be- gods be known to the Indians ? 
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by fame; but as for Alexander, they had the Happineſs to 
ſee him, and to enjoy his preſence, The king received 
them with the utmoſt humanity, commanding ' them to ac- 
company him, and ſerve him as guides. As no more of 
them came in to pay their homage, he detached Hephæſ- 
tion and Perdiccas, with part of his forces, commanding 
them to ſubdue all who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit. But, 
finding he was obliged to eroſs ſeveral rivers, he cauſed 
boats to be built, in ſuch a form, that they could be taken 
to pieces; the ſeveral parts of them to be carried upon 
waggons, and afterwards put together again. Then, hav- 


ing commanded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, 


he himſelf marched before, with his cavalry and bght-arm- 


ed troops; and, after a flight engagement, he defeated 


thoſe who had dared to make head againſt him, and pur- 
ſued them to the next city into which they fled, Craterus 
being come up, the king, in order to terrify on a fadden 
thoſe nations who had not yet felt the power of the Ma- 
cedonian arms, commanded his ſoldiers to burn down the 
fortifications of that place, which he befieged in à regular 
way, and to put all the inhabitants of it to the ſword. 
But, as he was going round the walls on horfeback, he 
was wounded by an arrow. Notwithftanding this accident, 
he took the city, after which he made dreadful havock of 
all the ſoldiers and inhabitants, and did not ſo much as 
ſpare the houſes, 

After ſubduing this nation, which was of great con- 
ſequence, he marched towards the city of Nyſa, and en- 
camped pretty near its walls, behind a foreſt that hid it, 


In the mean time, it grew ſo very cold in the night, that 


they had never yet felt ſo exceſſive a chill; but, very 
happily for them, a remedy was near at hand, They felled 
a great number of trees, and lighted up ſeveral fires, which 


proved very comfortable to the whole army. The beſieg- 


ed having attempted a fally with ill ſucceſs, a faction 
aroſe in the city, ſome being of opinion that it would be 
beſt for them to ſurrender, whilſt others were for holding 
out the ſiege. This coming to the king's ear, he only 
blocked up the city, and did not do the inhabitants any 

5 2 | further 
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further injury; till at laſt, tired out with the length of 


the ſiege, they ſurrendered at diſcretion; and accordingly 
were kindly treated by the conqueror. They declared, 


| that their city had been built by Bacchus, The whole ar- 
| my, for fix days together, celebrated games, and made re- 


Joicings on this mountain, in honour of the god who was 
there worſhipped, | 
() He marched from thence to a country called Dz- 


dala, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, who 


had fled for ſhelter to inacceſſible mountains, as alſo thoſe 
of Acadera, into which he afterwards entred. This obliged 
him to change his method of war, and to diſperſe his forces 

in different places, by which means the enemy were all 
defeated at once: no reſiſtance was made any where, and 


thoſe who were ſo couragious as to wait the coming up 


of the Macedonians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took 
ſeveral little cities the inſtant he ſat down before them : 
Alexander carried the large ones, and, after uniting all his 
forces, paſſed the river & Choaſpes, and left Cœnus to 
beſiege a rich and populous city, called Bazica by the In- 
habitants. 

He afterwards 2 towards Magoſa, whoſe king call- 
ed Aſſacanus was lately dead, and Cleophes his mother ruled 
the province and city, There were thirty thouſand foot in 
it, and both nature and art ſeemed to have united their en- 
deavours in raiſing its fortifications ; for, towards the eaft, 
it is ſurrounded with a very rapid car; the banks of which 
are ſteep, and difficult of acceſs ; and on the weſt are high, 
craggy rocks, at the foot whereof are caves, which through 
length of time had increaſed into a kind of abyſſes; and 
where theſe fail, a trench, of an aſtoniſhing height, is raiſed 
with incredible labour. 

Whilſt Alexander . was going ; round the city, to view its 
fortifications, he was ſhot by an arrow in the calf of his 
leg; but he only pulled out the weapon; and, without ſo 
ah as binding up the wound, a * horſe, and 

(2) A. M. 3677. Ant. J. C. 

T 4 is not the Choaſpes ih: — by Suſa. 
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continued to view the outward fortifications of the city. 


But, as he rode with his leg downward, and the congealing 
of the blood put him to great pain, it is related that he 
cried : x Every one ſwears that I am the ſon of Jupiter, but 
my wound makes me ſenſible that I am a man. However, he 
did not leave the place till he had ſeen every thing, and 
given all the neceſſary orders. Some of the ſoldiers therefore 
demoliſhed ſuch houſes as ſtood without the city, and with 


the rubbiſh of them they filled up the gulphs above-men- 


tioned. Others threw great trunks of trees and huge ſtones 
into them; and all laboured with ſo much vigour, that in 


nine days the works were , and the towers were 


raiſed upon them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was healed, 
viſited the works, and, after applauding the ſoldiers for their 
great diſpatch, he 3 the engines to be brought forward, 
whence a great number of darts were diſcharged againſt thoſe 


who defended the walls. But that which moſt terrified the, 
Barbarians, was thoſe towers of a vaſt height, which ſeemed 


to them to move of themſelves. This made them imagine, 
that they were: made to advance by the gods ; and that thoſe 
battering rams which beat down walls, and the javelins 
thrown by engines, the like of which they had never ſeen, ' 
could not be the effect of human ſtrength; ſo that, per- 
ſuaded that it would be impoſſible for them to defend the 


city, they withdrew into the citadel ; but not finding them 


ſelves more ſecure there, they ſent embaffadors to propoſe a 
ſurrender. The queen afterwards came and met Alexander, 
attended by a great number of ladies, who all brought him 
wine in cups, by way of ſacrifice. The king gave ber a very 
gracious reception, and reſtored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polyſperchon was ſent with an army to be- 
fiege the city of Ora, which he ſoon took. Moſt of its in- 
habitants had withdrawn to the rock called Aornos. There 
was a tradition that Hercules having befieged this rock, an 


earthquake had forced him to quit the ſiege. There are 


* Omnes jurant me e Jovis hominem eff me clamat. 
eſſe filium, fed vulnus hoc Serec. Epiſt. 59. 
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Henne 1 
not on this rock, as on many others, gentle declivities of 
eaſy : acceſs ; but it riſes like a bank; and being very wide 
at bottom, prove narrower all the was to the top, which 
terminates in a point. The river Indus, whoſe ſource is not 
far from this place, flows at the bottom, its ſides being per- 
pendicular and high; and on the other fide were vaſt mo- 
räſſes, which it was neceffary to fill up before the rock could 
be taken. Very happily for the Macedonians, they were 
near a foreſt, This the king had cut down, commanding 
his ſoldiers, to carry off nothing but the trunks, the 
branches of which were lopped, in order that they might be 
carried with leſs difficulty; and he himſelf threw the firſt 
trunk into the moraſs, The army ſeeing this, ſhouted for 
Joy, and every ſoldier labouring with incredible diligence, the 
work was finiſhed in ſeven days; immediately after which 


the attack began, The officers were of opinion, that it 


would not be proper for the king to expoſe himſelf on this 
occaſion, the danger being evidently too great. However, 
the trumpet had no ſooner ſounded, but this prince, who was 
not maſter of his courage, commanded his guards to follow, 
Himſelf firſt climbing the rock, At this fight it appeared 
no longer inacceſſible, and every one flew after him, Never 
were ſoldiers expoſed to greater danger ; but they were all 
reſolved to conquer or die. Several fell from the rock into 
the river, whoſe whirlpools ſwallowed them up. The Bar- 


barians rolled great ſtones on the foremoſt, who being ſcarce 


able to keep upon their feet (the rock was ſo ſlippery) fell 
down the precipices and were daſhed to pieces. No fight 
could poſſibly be more diſmal than this; the king, greatly 
afflicted at the loſs of ſo many brave ſoldiers, cauſed a retreat 
to be ſounded, Nevertheleſs, though he had loft all hopes 
of taking the place, and was determined to raiſe the ſiege, 


he acted as if he intended to continue it, and accordingly 


gave orders for bringing forward the towers and other en- 


ines. The beſieged, by way of inſult, made great rejoic- 


ings; and continued their feſtivity for two days and two 
nights, making the rock and the whole neighbourhood eccho 
with the ſound of their drums and cymbals, But the third 


night ** were not 1 and the Macedonians were ſur- 


prized 
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prized to ſee evety part of the rock illuminated-with torches. 
The king was informed, that the Indians had lighted them 
to aſſiſt their flight, and to guide them the more eafily in 
thoſe precipices, during the obſcurity of the night. Imme- 
diately the whole army, by Alexander's order, | ſhouted 
aloud, which terrified the fugitives ſo much, that ſeveral of 
them, fancying they ſaw the enemy, flung "themſelves from 
the top of the rock, and periſhed miſerably. The king 
Having ſo happily and unexpectedly poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
rock, in an almoſt miraculous manner, thanked the gods, 
and offered ſacrifices in their honour, REN H 


From hence he marched and took Ecbolimus and after 
ſixteen days march arrived at the river Indus, where he 
fond that Hephæſtion had got all things ready for his paſſage, 
purſuant to the orders given him, The king of the coun- 
try, called Omphis, whoſe father died ſome time before, had 
ſent to Alexander, to know whether he would give him 


leave to wear the crown. Notwithſtanding the Macedonian 


told him he might, he nevertheleſs delayed putting it on till 


his arrival. He then went to meet him, with his whole 


army; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, he 
puſhed forward his horſe, came up fingly to him, and the 


king did the fame. The Indian then told him by an inter- 


preter : „ That he was come to meet him at the head of his 
« army, in order to deliver up all his forces into his hands, 
« That he ſurrendered his perſon and his kingdom to a mo- 
«© narch „Who, he was ſenſible, fought only with the view of 
ce acquiring glory, and dreaded nothing ſo much as trea- 
ce chery. The king, greatly ſatisfied with the frankneſs of 
the Barbarian, gave him his hand, and reſtored him bis 
kingdoms. He then made Alexander a preſent of fifty-ſix 


elephants, and a great number of other animals of prodigi- 


ous ſize. Alexander aſking him which were moſt neceſſa 


to him, huſbandmen or ſoldiers ? he replied ; that as he 


was at war with two kings, the latter were of greateft ſer- 
vice to him. Theſe two monarchs were Abiſares and Porus, 
the latter of whom was moſt powerful, and the dominions 
of * were ſituated on the other ſide of the Hydaſpes. 
Ee s- Omphis 
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Omphis FIR the-diadem, and took the name * Taxitug, 
by which the kings of that country were called. He made 
magnificent preſents to Alexander, who did not ſuffer him- 
4elf to be exceeded in generoſity, - | | 
The next day, ambaſſadors from Abiſares waiting upon 
the king, ſurrendered up to him, purſuant to the power 


given them, all the dominions of their ſovereign; and after 


each party had promiſed ann on both ſides, they returned 
rk. 5 

Alexander e chat 3 aſtoniſhed with the re- 
port of his glory, would not fail to ſubmit to him, ſent a 
meſſage to that prince, as if he had been his vaſſal, requir- 

ing him to pay tribute, and meet him upon the frontiers 
of his dominions, . Porus anſwered with great coldneſs, Abe 
he would do ſo, but it ſhould be ſword in hand, At 
ſame time a reinforcement” of thirty elephants, . which were 
of great ſervice, were ſent to Alexander. He gave the ſu- 


perintendance of all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced 


as far as the borders of the Hydaſpes. Porus was encamped 
on the other fide of it, in order to diſpute the paſſage with 
him; and had poſted at the head of his army eighty-five 
elephants of a prodigious fize, and behind them three hun- 
dred chariots, guarded by thirty thouſand foot; not having, 
at moſt, above ſeven thouſand horſe, - This prince was 
mounted on an elephant of a much larger fize than any of 
the reſt, and he himſelf exceeded the uſual ſtature of men; 

ſo that, clothed in his armour glittering with gold and ſilver, 


he appeared at the ſame time terrible and majeſtic, The 


greatneſs of his courage equalled that of his ſtature, and he 
was as wiſe and prudent as it was poſſible for 95 monarch of 
ſo barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the 
river they were obliged to paſs. It was four furlongs wide, 
(about four hundred fathoms) and ſo deep in every part, that 
it looked like a ſea, and was no where fordable. It was 
vaſtly impetuous, notwithſtanding its great breadth; for it 
rolled with as much violence, as if it had been confined to 


a narrow channel ; and its raging, foaming waves, which 
broke in many places, diſcovered that it was full of ſtones 


and 
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and rocks. However, nothing was fo dreadful as the ap- 


pearance of the ſhore, which was quite covered with men, 
horſes-and elephants, Thoſe hideous animals ftood like 0 8 


many towers, and the Indians exaſperated them, in order that 


the horrid cry they made, might fill the enemy with greater 


terror. However, this could not intimidate an army of 


men, whoſe courage was proof againſt all attacks, and who 
were animated by an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities; 
but then they did not think it would be poſſible for them, 
as their barks were ſo crazy, to furmount the rapidity of the 


ſtream, or land with ſafety. 


This river was full of little iſtands, to which the Indians 
and Macedonians uſed to ſwim, with their arms over their 


heads; and ſlight ſkirmiſhes were every day fought in the 


ſight of the two kings, who were well pleafed to make thoſe 
ſmall excurſions of their reſpective forces, and to form a 
Judgment from fuch ſkirmiſhes, of the ſucceſs of a general 
battle, There were two young officers in Alexander's army, 


Egeſimachus and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, and 


who, having been ever ſucceſsful, deſpiſed dangers of every 
kind, They took with. them the braveſt youths in the 
whole army; and, with no other weapons than their jave- 
lins, ſwam to an iſland in which ſeveral of the enemy were 
landed; where, with ſcarce any other affiſtance but their 
intrepidity, they made a great ſlaughter. After this bold 
ftroke, they might have retired with glory, were it poſſible 
for raſhneſs, when ſucceſsful, to keep within bounds. But, 
as they waited with contempt, and an infulting air, for thoſe 
who came to ſuccour their companions, they were ſurrounded: 
by a band of ſoldiers, who had ſwam unperceived to the 
iſland, and overwhelmed with the darts which were ſhot 
from . Thoſe who endeavoured to ſave themſelves by 
ſwimming, were either carried away by the waves, or ſwal- 
lowed up by the whirlpools. The courage of Porus, wha. 
faw all this from the ſhore, was ſurprizingly increaſed by 
this ſucceſs, 

Alexander was in great perplexity ; and finding he could 
not paſs the Hydaſpes by force of arms, he therefore re- 
lol ved to * recourſe to artifice, Accordingly he ans 
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his cavalry to attempt ſeveral times to paſs it in the night, 
-and to ſhout as if they really intended to ford the river, all 
things being prepared for that purpoſe, Immediately Porus 
Hurried thither with his elephants, but Alexander continued 
in battle array on the bank, This ſtratagem having been 
attempted ſeveral times, and Porus finding the whole was 
but mere noiſe and empty menaces, he took no further no- 
tice of theſe motions, and only ſent ſcouts to every part of 
the ſhore. Alexander, being now no longer apprehenſive of 
having the whole army of the enemy fall upon him, in his 
attempting to croſs the river in the night, began to reſolve 
ſeriouſly to paſs it. 

There was in this river, at a contiduenble. Names from 
Alexander's camp, an iſland of a greater extent than any 
of the reſt, This being covered with trees, was very pro- 
per for him to cover and conceal his deſign, and there- 
fore he reſolved to attempt the paſſage that way, How- 
ever, the better to conceal the knowledge of it from the 
enemy, and deceive them on this occaſion, he left Craterus 
in his camp with a great part of the army, with orders 
for them to make a great noiſe at a certain time which 
ſhould be appointed, in order to alarm the Indians, and 
make them believe that he was preparing to croſs the river; 
but that he would not attempt this, till ſuch time as Porus 
ſhould have raiſed his camp, and marched away his ele- 
phants, either to withdraw or advance towards thoſe Ma- 
cedonians who ſhould attempt the paſſage, Between the 
camp and the ifland he had poſted Meleager and Gorgias 
with the foreign horſe and foot, with erders for them to 
paſs over in bodies, the inſtant they ſhould ſee him engaged 
in battle, | 

After giving theſe orders, he took the reſt of his army, 
as well cavalry as infantry ; and, wheeling off from the 
ſhore in order to avoid being perceived, he advanced in 
tbe night-time towards the iſland into which he was reſolv- 
ed to go; and the better to deceive the enemy, Alexander 
_ cauſed his tent to be pitched in the camp where he had 
left Craterus, which was oppoſite to that of Porus. His 
life-guards were drawn up round, in all the pomp and 
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ſplendor with which the "majeſty of a great king is uſually 
ſurrounded, : He alſo cauſed a royal robe to be put upon i 
Attalus, who was of the ſame age with himſelf, and ſo BM 
much - reſembled the king both in ſtature and features, MF 
eſpecially at ſo great a diſtance as the breadth of the river, 

that the enemy might ſuppoſe Alexander himſelf. was on 1 
: the bank, and was attempting the paſſage in that place, | 
J He however was by this time got to the iſland above: 
J mentioned; and immediately landed upon it from boats, 
with the reſt of his troops, whilſt the enemy was employ- 
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ed in oppoſing Craterus. But now a furious ſtorm aroſe, 

which ſeemed as if it would retard the execution of his 
project, yet proved of advantage to it; for ſo fortunate 
8 Was this prince, that obſtacles changed into advantages, and 
; ſuccours in his favour : The ftorm was ſucceeded by a very 
violent ſhower, with impetuous winds, flaſhes of light- n 
. ning and thunder, inſomuch that there was no hearing or | 
. ſeeing any thing. Any man but Alexander would have BF 


R abandoned his defignz but he, on the contrary, was ani- 
5 mated by danger, not to mention that the noiſe, the con- 
L fuſion and the darkneſs aſſiſted his paſſage, He thereupon 
Bo made the fignal for the imbarkation of his troops, and 
| went off himſelf in the firſt boat. It is reported that it 
1 was on this occaſion he cried out, O Athenians, could you 
\ think I would expoſe myſelf to ſuch dangers, to merit your 
: applauſe | ! And indeed, nothing could contribute more to 
a eternize his name, than the having his actions recorded by 
ſuch great hiſtorians as Thucydides and Xenophon (i); and 
ſo anxious was he about the character which would be 
given him after his death, that he wiſhed it were poſſible 
for him to return again into the world only ſo leng as was 
| neceſfary to know what kind of impreſſion the peruſal of 
> his hiſtory made on the minds of men. 
i Scarce any perſon appeared to oppoſe their deſcent, be- 
| cauſe Porus was wholly taken up with Craterus, and ima- 
gined he had nothing to do but to oppoſe his paſſage, Im- 
|  mediately this general, purſuant to his orders, made a 
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prodigious clamour, and ſeemed to attempt the -paſſage of 
the river, Upon this all the boats came to ſhore, one ex- 
cepted, which the waves daſhed to pieces againſt a rock. 
The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up in order 
of battle his little army, caſting of fix thouſand foot 
and five thouſand horſe, He himſelf headed the latter; 
and, having commanded the foot to make all imaginable 
diſpatch after him, he marched before, It was his firm 
opinion, that in caſe the Indians ſhould oppoſe him with 
their whole force, his cavalry would give him infinite ad- 
vantage over them; and that, be this as it would, he 
might eaſily continue fighting till his foot ſhould come up; 
or, that in cafe the enemy, alarmed at the news of his 
paſſing, ſhould fly, it would then be in his power to pur- 
ſue, and make a great ſlaughter of them. | 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had paſſed the river, 
Had ſent againſt him a detachment commanded by one of 
his ſons, of two thouſand horſe, and .one hundred and 
twenty chariots, Alexander imagined them at firſt to be 
the enemy's van-guard, and that the whole army was be- 
hind them; but, being informed it was but a detachment, 
he charged them with ſuch vigour, that Porus's fon was 
killed upon the ſpot, with four hundred horſes, and all the 
chariots were taken, Each of theſe chariots carried fix 
men; two were armed with bucklers, two, bow-men ſate 
on each fide, and two guided the chariot, who neverthe- 
leſs alwavs fought when the battle grew warm, having a 
great number of darts which they diſcharged at the enemy. 
But all theſe did little execution that day, ,becauſe the 
rain, which fell in great abundance, had moiſtened the 
earth to ſuch a degree, that the horſes could ſcarce ftand 
upon their legs; and the chariots being very heavy, moſt of © 
them ſunk very deep into the mud, 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his fon, the 
defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's approach, was 
in doubt whether it would be proper for him to continue in 
his poſt, becauſe Craterus, with the reſt of the Macedonian 
army, made a feint as if they intended to paſs the river. 
neee, be- at laſt reſolved to go and meet 2 
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f hom he juſtly ſuppoſed to be at the head or the. N 
wa troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a few ele. 
5 phants in his camp, to amuſe thoſe who were poſted on the 1} 
ot oppoſite ſhore, he ſet out with thirty thouſand foot, four Þ 
t thouſand horſe, three thouſand chariots, and two hundred | 
5 elephants, Being come into à firm, ſandy ſoil, in whick 
le his horſes and chariots might wheel about with 6 
* drew up his army in battle- array, with an intent to wait the | 
h | coming up of the enemy. He poſted in front, and on the | 
* firſt line all the elephants at a hundred foot diſtance one | 
1 from the other, in order that they might ſerve as a bulwark 4 
3 to his foot, who. were behind. It was his opinion, that the ] 
* enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in theſe intervals, | 
hs ' becauſe! of the fear thoſe horſes would have of the ele- . 
|| phants; and much leſs their infantry, when they ſhould fee | 
F > "that of the enemy poſted behind the elephants, and in dan- | 
of ger of being trod to pieces by thoſe animals. He had poſted _. |} 
1d ſome of his foot on the ſame line with the elephants, in or- | 
be der to cover their right and left; and this infantry was co- | 
e- vered by his two wings of thoſe, before which the chariots | 
t, were poſted. Such \ was the order and diſpoſition of Porus's | 
as army. | 
he Alexander tals dog in gght of * enemy, waited the 
ix coming up of his foot, which marched with the utmoſt dili- 
te gence, and arrived a little after.: and' in order that they 
* might have time to take breath, and not be led, as they 
2 were very much fatigued, againſt the enemy, he cauſed his 
1 horſe to make a great many evolutions, in order to gain 
he time. But now every thing being ready, and the infantry 
he having ſufficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander gave 
nd F the ſignal of battle. He did not think proper to begin by 
of | attacking the enemy's main body, where the infantry and 
„ the elephants were poſted, for the very reaſon which had 
he made Porus draw them up in that manner: But his ca- 
as valry being ſtronger, he drew out the greateſt part of them; 
* and marching againſt the left wing, ſent Cenus with his 
an own regiment of horſe, and that of Demetrius to charge 
er. them at the ſame time; ordering him to attack that ca- | 
er, i _ on a the left, behind, during which he himſelf would 
m ä charge 
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charge them both. in front and flank, Seleucus, Antigonus 


and Tauron, who commanded the foot, were ordered not to 
ſtir from their poſts, till Alexander's cayalry had put that of 
the enemy, as well as their foot, into diſorder. 1 5 
Being come within arrow-ſhot, he detached a thouſand 
bowmen on horſeback, with orders for them to make their 
diſcharge on the horſe of Porus's left wing, in order to 
throw it into diſorder, whilſt he himſelf ſhould thaw this 
body in flank, before it had time to rally, The Indians, 


Having joined again their ſquadrons, and drawn them up 


into a narrower compaſs, advanced againſt Alexander. At 
that inſtant Cœnus charged them in the rear, according to the 
orders given him; inſomuch that the Indians were * obliged 
to face about on all fides, to defend themſelves from the 
thouſand bowmen, and againſt Alexander and Cœnus. Alex- 
ander, to make 'the beſt advantage of the confuſion into 
which this ſudden attack had thrown them, charged with 
great vigour thoſe that made head againſt him, who being 


no longer able to ſtand ſo violent an attack, were ſoon broke, 


and retired behind the elephants, as to an impregnable ram- 


part. The leaders of the elephants made them advance 


againſt the enemy's horſe ; but, that very inſtant, the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx moving on a e ſurrounded "thoſe ani- 
mals, and charged with their pikes the elephants themſelves 
and their leaders. This battle was very different from all 
thoſe which Alexander had hitherto fought; for the ele- 
phants ruſhing upon the battalions, broke, with inexpreflible 
fury, the thickeſt of them; when the Indian horſe, ſeeing 
the Macedonian foot ſtopt by the elephants, returned to the 
charge : however, that of Alexander being ftronger, and, 
having greater experience in war, broke this body a ſecond 
time, and obliged it to retire towards the elephants ; upon 


which, the Macedonian horſe being all united in one body, 


ſpread terror and confuſion wherever they attacked, The 
elephants being all covered with wounds, and the greateſt 
part having loſt their leaders, they did not obſerve their 
uſual order; but, diſtracted as it were with pain, no longer 


_ diſtinguiſhed friends from foes, but running about from place 


to place, they overthrew every thing that came in their way. 
The 
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The Macedonians, who had purpoſely left a greater interval 
between their battalions, either made way for them wherever 
they came forward, or charged with darts thoſe that fear and 
the tumult obliged to retire. Alexander, after having ſur- 
rounded the enemy with his horſe, made a ſignal to his foot 


to march up with all imaginable ſpeed, in order to make a 


laſt effort, and to fall upon them with his whole force, all 


which they executed very ſucceſsfully, In this manner the 
greateſt part of the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces; and 2 


body of their foot, which ſuſtained no leſs loſs, ſeeing them- 


ſelves charged on all fides, at laſt fled, Craterus, who had 


continued in the camp with the reſt of his army, ſeeing 
Alexander engaged with Porus, croſſed the river, and charg- 


ing the routed ſoldiers with his troops who were cool and 


vigorous, by that means killed as many enemies in the rey 
treat, as had fallen in the battle, 
The Indians loſt on this occafion twenty thouſand foot and 


three thouſand horſe, not to mention the chariots which 
were all broke to pieces, and the elephants that were either 
killed or taken. Porus's two ſons fell in this battle, with 


Spitacus, governor of the province ; all the colonels of horſe 
and foot, and thoſe who guided the elephants and chariots, 


As for Aletadiies, he loſt but fourſcore of the fix thouſand | 
ſoldiers who were at the firſt charge, ten bow-men of the 


Horſe, twenty of his horſe-guards, and two hundred com- 
mon ſoldiers. 

Porus, after having verformed all the duty both of a ſol- 
dier and a general in the battle, and fought with incredible 
bravery, ſeeing all his horſe defeated, and the greateſt part 
of his foot, did not behave like the great Darius z who, on 
a like diſaſter, was the firſt that fled : on the contrary, he 
continued in the field, as long as one battalion or ſquadron 
ſtood their ground; but at laſt, having received a wound in 


the ſhoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was eafily 


diſtinguiſhed from the reft, by the greatneſs of his ſtature and 
his unparalleled bravery, Alexander, finding who he was 
by thoſe glorious marks, and being defirous of ſaving this 
king, ſent Taxilus after him, becauſe he was of the ſame 


nation, The latter advancing as near to him as he might, 


without 
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without running any danger of being wounded, called out to 
him to ſtop, in order to hear the meſſage he had brought him 
from Alexander, Porus turning back, and ſeeing it was 
Taxilus his old enemy; How ! ſays he, is it not Taxilus that 
calls, that traitor to his country and kingdom ? Immediately . 
after which, he would have transfixed him with his dart, 
had he not inſtantly retired, Notwithſtanding this, Alexan- 
der was {till deſirous to ſave ſo brave a prince, and there 
upon diſpatched other officers, among whom was Meroe, 
one of his intimate friends, who beſaught him, in the 
Krongeſt terms, to wait upon a canqueror, altogether wor- 
thy of him, After much intreaty, Porus conſented, and 
accordingly ſet forward, Alexander, who had been told of 
his coming, advanced forwards in order to receive him with 
ſome of his train, Being come pretty. near, Alexander. 
ſtopped, purpoſely to take a view of his ſtature and noble 


mien, he being about five cubits in height *. Porus did 


not ſeem dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a 
reſolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whoſe courage. 


in defending his dominions, ought to acquire him the eſteem 
of the brave prince who had taken him priſoner, Alexan- 


der ſpoke firſt, and'with an auguſt and gracious air, aſked 


him how he defired to be treated: Like a king, replied Po- 


rus, But, continued Alexander, do you aſk nothing more? 


No, replied Porus; all things are included in that ſingle 


evord, Alexander, ſtruck with this greatneſs of ſoul, the 


- magnanimity of which ſeemed heightened by diſtreſs, did 


not only reſtore him his kingdom, but annexed other pre- 
vinces to it, and treated him with the higheſt teſtimonies of 
honour, eſteem and friendſhip, Porus was faithful to him, 
till his death. It is hard to ſay, whether the victor or the 
vanquiſhed beſt deſerved praiſe on this occaſion, 


Alexander built a city on the ſpot where the battle had | 


been fought, and another in that place where he had croſſed 


the river, He called the one Nicæa from his victory; and. 


the other, Bucephalon, in honour of his horſe who died 
there, not of his wounds, but of old 458. After ng 
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paid the laſt duties to ſuch of his ſoldiers as had: loſt 


their lives in battle, he ſolemnized games, and offered up 


ſacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had paſſed the 


— 


Hydaſpes. . e 
This prince did not know to wiken he was indebt- 


ed for his victories, We are aſtoniſhed at the rapidity 


of Alexander's conqueſts z the eaſe with which he ſur- 
mounts the greateſt obſtacles, and forces almoſt impreg- 
pable cities; the uninterrupted. and unheard. of felicity 
that extricates him out of thoſe dangers into which his 


raſhneſs plunges him, and in which, one would have 


concluded he muſt a hundred times have periſhed, But 
to unravel theſe myſterious kinds of events, ſeveral of 
which are repugnant to the uſual courſe of things, we 
muſt go back to a ſuperior cauſe, unknown to the pro- 


fane hiſtorians and te Alexander himſelf, This monarch 


was, like Cyrus, the minifter and inſtrument of the ſo- 


vereign diſpoſer of empires, who raiſes and deſtroys them - 
at pleaſure, He had received the fame orders to over- 
throw the Perſian and eaſtern empires, as Cyrus to de- 


ſtroy that of Babylon, The ſame power conducted thifir 
enterprizes, aſſured them of ſucceſs, protected and pre- 
ſerved them from all dangers, till they had executed their 
commiſſion and compleated their miniſtry. We may ap- 


ply to Alexander, the words which God ſpake to Cy- 
rus in Iſaiah, (I) Cyrus, wwhoſe right band I bave holdas, 


te ſubdue nations before bim; and I will cauſe the loins 
of kings to open before bim the tævo leawed gates, and the 


Fates ſhall not be fhut : F vill go before thee, and make 


the grooked paths firaight : T will break in pieces the gates 
of braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars of iron, And I will 
give thee treaſures of darkneſs, and hidden treaſures of ſe- 
eret Nautes .- girded thee, tho" thou baſt not ewe 


(#) Chap. 45. 1—5. | 
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T his. is che true and, only cauſe. of the incredible 


1 with which this conqueror Was attended; of his 
unparalleled bravery ; the affection his ſoldiers had for 
him, the 13 of his felicity, and his aſſur- 
ance of ſucceſs, which aſtoniſhed his. moſt, intrepid cap- 
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